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THE  BELLE  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

By  Mrs.  Grey,  Author  of  '  The  Young  Prima  Donna.' 

"  Her  Tale  of  modern  life  is  executed  with  truth  and  feeling. 
Without  the  slightest  sermonizing,  the  Tale  is  one  to  make  the 
chaperone  think  and  feel.     A  t  h  e  n  ae  u  m." 

"  The  work  shows  talent  and  fertility  of  imagination  as  well 
as  an  accurate  knowledge  of  life."---  M  orning  Chronicle 

"  It  proves  the  author  to  be  possessed  of  fine  original  power 
of  conception,  as  well  as  much  shrewdness  of  observation.' — 
Court  Journal. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  season."-— O  x  fo  r  d 
Herald. 

*'  IMany  of  the  scenes  exhibit  unwonted  powers  of  description 
and  th.ere  is  a  dramatic  spirit  in  the  dialogues  which  gives  life 
antl  freshness  to  the  pages."L  aw  Times  and  Critic. 

*'  We  have  read  and  re-read  "  The  Belle  of  the  Family, 
with  an  interest  and  satisfaction  that  can  by  no  means  be  ac- 
counted for,  but  by  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  certainly  very 
pretty  story."-— M  orning  Post. 

"  The  tale  is  well-constructed,  complete,  and  powerfully 
written.     Spectato  r." 

"  To  '  sets'  whose  intrigues  are  rife  and  manoeuvrers  who 
are  perpetually  spreading  their  nets  to  entrap  the  gentle  and 
unsuspecting,  '  The  Belle  of  the  Family'  cannot  but  prove  a 
very  useful  lesson.     Atlas. 
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Where  thoughtfully  I  stand 
Sorrow  and  love,  and  hope  and  fear 
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CHAPTER   I. 


There's  a  mildew  in  the  lapse 
Of  a  few  miserable  years. 

N.  P.  Willis. 


In  the  solitude  of  her  chamber,  Anne  Sibley 
went  down  on  her  knees,  to  ask  the  aid  of 
Heaven  in  the  approaching  trial — to  ask  for 
guidance  as  well;  to  look  for  help  where 
prayer  w'as  never  yet  unheard,  for  mortal 
wisdom  seemed  at  fault. 
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It  had  never  occurred  to  her  till  the  present 
time,  that  Sir  Hu^jh  would  consider  it  necessarv 
to  be  apprised  of  this  indefinite  passage  in  her 
destiny.  She  never  recollected  that  his  infinite 
seniority,  gave  to  his  character  of  natural  pro- 
tection, additional  weight  and  influence — there- 
fore his  demand  to  be  rightly  informed,  as  to 
every  circumstance  of  the  case,  came  upon  her 
like  an  electric  shock,  and  threw  her  into  a 
state  not  to  be  described. 

From  her  childhood,  she  had  been  taught  to 
respect  truth,  but  if  truth  were  to  be  the 
guiding  power  in  the  present  instance,  how 
was  Henry  Fortescue  to  be  saved?  and  saved 
he  must  be !  there  still  lurked  within  her  breast 
a  feeling  towards  him,  that  seemed  to  say  to 
her,  "  Vengeance  is  mine — I  will  repay  I" 
thereby  leaving  the  erring  one  in  the  hands  of 
Him  who  judgeth. 

All  this  reasoning  proved  how  powerful  on 
her  mind,  was  the  impression  that  Dennis 
Lorimcr's  tale  was  true. 
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And  yetj  she  asked  herself,  what  right  had 
she  to  allow  a  suspicion,  and  a  stigma  of  such 
utter  baseness,  to  rest  on  one,  in  whom  she  had 
reposed  unlimited  confidence  ?  what  right  had 
she  to  condemn  him  without  proof?  None ! 
therefore  she  resolved  to  allow  the  interview 
with  her  brother,  to  pass  unbiassed,  by  the 
report  brought  home  by  Mr.  Lorimer ;  for  in 
admitting  it  as  a  fact,  without  a  single  proof, 
save  the  rumour  spread  by  gossipping  tongues, 
she  felt  she  was  doing  bitter  and  foul  injustice 
to  Henry  Fortescue — supposing  he  were  inno- 
cent ! 

The  indistinct  recital  of  Lady  Hester,  had 
fortunately  given  room  for  this  cautious  dealing; 
therefore,  with  a  calmed  spirit,  Anne  met  Sir 
Hugh  the  following  morning,  and  listened 
quietly  to  the  remarks  with  which  he  prefaced 
his  enquiries. 

''  And  now,  dear  Anne,  tell  me — how  stands 
the  engagement  betwixt  you  and  Master  Henry 
B  3 
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Fortc'scue?"    were  his  concluding   words,  and 
Anne  paused  for  a  moment. 

"  Was  it  with  my  mother's  sanction  ?"  he 
added. 

"  I  must  begin  the  story  clearly,"  said  Anne 
at  last.  "  I  must  divest  your  mind  of  an  erro- 
neous impression  my  brother,  which  I  see  my 
mother  has  accidentally  imbibed  herself — it  is 
owing  to  her  loss  of  memory,  that  you  have 
taken  a  wrong  view  of  the  whole  case." 

'^  I  hope  not,  and  I  think  not,"  answered  Sir 
Hugh  gravely,  *'  her  faculties  appeared  to  me 
perfectly  distinct  on  one  point,  and  that  the 
most  important :  that  this  same  Henry  Fortes- 
cue  liad  asked  your  hand." 

"  He  did  so,"  was  Anne's  brief  reply. 

"  And  that  in  consequence  an  engagement 
subsists  between  you  ?  Oh,  Anne  !  wherefore 
this  reluctant  ftilence?  wherefore  this  studied 
dialogue?  in  one  word,  tell  me,  do  the  pro- 
fessions of  this  strange,  cold  lover,  bear  the 
scrutinv  of  honest  hearts?" 
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Anne  shrank  at  the  taunt,  for  it  pierced  her 
like  a  dagger — its  truth  trebled  the  keenness  of 
the  edge — but  to  outward  show  she  was  un- 
moved, for  cahnly  and  unhesitatingly,  she  ini- 
niediately  began  to  detail,  what  had  passed  at 
Weymouth,  till  she  came  to  her  mother's 
request,  "  that  she  should  waii"  till  brighter 
times." 

^'  Then  I  am  under  no  erroneous  impressio'i, 
after  all,"  exclaimed  Sir  Hugh. 

"  Pardon  me !"  interrupted  Anne,  *'  you 
have  not  heard  all  as  yet.  I  bound  Mr.  For- 
tescue  by  no  such  weary  tie  I  brighter  times, 
as  you  are  well  aware,  can  never  come  to  us — 
how  vain  then  to  bid  him  wait  for  them !  we 
are  free,  tlugh,  both  free,  both  at  liberty  to 
pursue  our  own  path  in  life,  without  regard,  (if 
it  so  please  us)  the  one  to  the  other !" 

The  sentence  was  spoken  I  tiie  explanation 
was  given !  the  worst  was  past,  and  Anne 
breathed  again — not  so  Sir  Hugh. 

"  And  he  accepted  those  terms?"  he  indig- 
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nantly  began,  "  was  his  heart  so  narrow,  that 
that  was  all  the  love  it  held  ?" 

**  It  was  my  wish—  it  was  at  my  express 
bidding !"  exclaimed  Anne  with  energy, 

"  And  he  consented  ?"  returned  Sir  Hugh 
ywith  equal  warmth,  *'  he  agreed  to  resign  you, 
because  your  prospects  were  not  fair  ?  because 
it  happened  that  misfortunes  were  gathering 
round  you  ?  because  he  was  rich,  and  prosper- 
ous, and  you  the  contrary  ?  Oh,  Anne !  you 
never  loved  this  man,  or  you  could  not  have 
told  me  of  so  base,  so  vile  a  trait  in  him  !" 

"  I  ?"  cried  Anne  clasping  her  hands  almost 
in  despair,  at  this  thickening  dilemma,  and 
stung  to  the  quick  by  the  bitter  accusation — 
"  is  it  I  who  have  given  you  room  for  such  un- 
worthy suspicions  ?  never !  never !  he  con- 
sented not — he  agreed  to  nought !  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  in  the  darkest  passage  of  our 
trials,  when  Guy's  disgrace  was  on  us,  that  he 
came  so  nobly  forward,  and  wished  to  take  me 
from  them !  call  you  that  base  and  vile  ?  shame 
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on  you,  Hugh!    no  it  was  nobly,  generously 
done,  and  it  was  like  him !" 

Sir  Hugh  had  been  gradually  cooling  as  his 
sister   waxed  warmer,   and   he   now   repented, 
having  incited  her  to  so  energetic  a  defence ; 
for  a   plain   negative   to   his    question,  and  a 
simple  contradiction   of   his  suspicions,  would 
have  satisfied  him.     He  did  not  like  the  volume 
of  words,   that  Anne  had  brought  to  her  aid, 
neither  did  he  know  how  to  account,  for  the 
intense  anxiety  she  had  exhibited,  to  clear  his 
mind  from  the  impression   of   an  existing  en- 
gagement.     This  passed  his  comprehension — 
for  he  was  too  open,  sincere,  and  honourable, 
in  all  his  own  deeds  and  dealings,  to  be  able  to 
meet  every  casualty,  with  the  distrust  and  sus- 
picion, that  grow    on  people  the  more  they  mix 
in  the  world.     Henry  Fortescue  he  really  did 
distrust — "  he  had  an   oily  tongue,  that  man  !" 
and  he  distrusted  him  more,  at  the  close  of  his 
conversation  with   his  sister,  than  he  had  done 
even  at  the  beginning ! 
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This  feeling  however  he  did  not  impart  to 
Anne — he  saw  it  was  vain  to  search  for  a 
point  of  information,  which  she  persisted  in 
keeping  so  obstinately  out  of  reach  ;  so  he  let 
the  subject  rest. 

In  silence  then  they  paced  the  terrace,  till 
Lady  Hester's  appearance  should  summon  them 
in  to  breakfast ;  but  before  that  time  arrived, 
Anne  resumed  the  conversation  of  her  own  ac- 
cord. She  had  to  ask  a  favor  of  Sir  Hugh, 
she  said,  and  he  somewhat  moodily  begged  her 
to  name  it. 

*'  Before  I  do  so,"  she  began,  "  let  me  ask 
you,  dear  Hugh,  if  I  have  succeeded  in 
answering  your  questions  to  your  satisfaction?" 

*'  You  have  answered  them  certainly,"  re- 
turned Sir  Hugh,  *'  but  whether  it  be  to  my 
satisfaction  or  not,  remains  to  be  proved.  I 
will  harass  you  no  more,  Anne — I  will  rest 
content,  with  having  already  done  so  to  some 
extent — be  tranquil  now,  and  tell  me  of  the 
favour  that  you  wished  to  ask." 
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'^  It  was  this,"  said  Anne — '*  if  in  future 
days  chance  should  bring  you  and  him — if 
chance  should  throw  you  in  each  other's  way  — 
promise  me,  that  on  no  pretence,  will  you 
breathe  my  name  unnecessarily.  I  ask  it  of 
you  as  a  favour — I  almost  demand  it  of  you  as 
a  right ! — it  will  spare  us  bothi" 

^'  You  should  first  say  what  you  wish  to  be 
spared,"  answered  Sir  Hugh, 

*'  Unnecessary  pain  !"  was  Anne^s  firm  re- 
ply— '*  we  are  parted — we  parted  in  mutual 
friendship — " 

"  For  a  moment,  at  the  utterance  of  that 
cold  word — the  wretched  substitute  for  love — 
Anne  Sibley's  voice  was  choked— but  the  weak- 
ness was  quickly  overcome. 

"  We  parted,"  she  continued — ''  and  in  my 
mother's  life-time,  I  never  wish  to  see  him 
again !  God  grant  her  life,  if  years  are  to 
bring  health — but  in  any  case,  spare  him  the 
»ound  of  my  name,  under  such  adverse  circum- 
stances ;  and  I  would  add,  spare  me  too  I" 
B  5 
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Perhaps  the  last  sentence  had  more  weight 
with  Sir  Hugh,  than  any  of  the  preceding,  for 
the  promise,  after  a  scarce  perceptible  hesita- 
tion, was  fully  given,  and  the  dreaded  inter- 
view terminated. 

As  Anne  sat  opposite  to  the  Lady  Hester 
during  the  silent  breakfast,  and  gazed  upon  her 
Dallid  and  inanimate  countenance,  a  feelinj^c 
almost  of  thanksgiving  filled  her  breast. 

"  Merciful  is  Heaven  in  its  heaviest  dispensa- 
tions!" she  murmured  to  herself—'*  most  mer- 
ciful when  most  severe,  for  even  this  sad 
infirmity  of  thine,  my  mother,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  some  good ! — it  has  sheltered  thee 
well !"  and  Anne's  thoughts  fled  far  away,  as 
the  words  trembled  on  her  lips — *'  it  has  saved 
thee  from  the  stigma  of  deep  treachery,  and 
now  no  voice,  save  that  of  thy  own  conscience, 
will  reproach  thee — no  eye  of  displeasure  rest 
on  thee,  save  that  one  which  has  seen  into 
thine     inward     thousrhts     and     motives  —  so 
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may  God  forgive  thee  at  thy  last  account,  as  I 
do,  Henry  Forteseue !" 

Lady  Hester  seemed  tranquil  within  her- 
self in  spite  of  her  increasing  weakness.  She 
appeared  more  and  more  to  appreciate  too,  as 
time  wore  on,  the  various  blessings  by  which 
she  was  still  encompassed ;  and  she  at  last  gave 
evident  signs  of  enjoyment,  and  succeeded  in 
fixing  her  attention  on  some  book  calculated 
by  its  pious  pages,  to  soothe  the  afflicted  heart 
This  improvement  revived  in  Sir  Hugh  the 
dormant  plan  and  wish,  to  move  her  to  a  more 
•cheerful  spot  for  the  winter  months  ;  and  after 
constantly  and  continually  recurring  to  the 
subject,  she  at  last  gave  a  reluctant  consent. 
Determined  to  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
before  the  good  resolution  could  cool,  Sir 
Hugh  lost  no  time  in  advancing  the  prepara- 
tions for  departure,  whilst  his  mother  watched 
him  with  mingled  uneasiness  and  surprise. 

Brighthelmstone,  then  a  place  of  small  ex- 
tent, but  rapidly  emerging   from   its    fishing 
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reputation  into  a  town,  whereon  the  Prince  was 
pleased  to  smile,  was  to  be  the  first  resting 
place ;  and  one  clear  autumn  morning,  the 
dwindled  family  of  the  Sibleys  set  out  on  their 
journey. 

As  they  passed  down  the  little  street  of 
Abbeylans,  the  villagers  were  all  out  at  the 
cottage  doors  to  curtsey  farewell  ostensibly, 
but  in  reality,  to  look  at  the  Lady  Hester, 
whom  they  had  never  seen  since  the  Sunday 
she  was  in  Church  for  the  last  time,  with 
her  daughter  Mabel.  She  did  not  shun  their 
gaze — she  even  sat  forward,  and  returned  the 
salutations  mechanically ;  and  then  they  saw 
the  grievous  change  that  months  of  silent  grief 
had  wrought. 

She  was  indeed  changed — she  had  lost  her 
pride — her  haughtiness,  and  her  high  looks! — 
the  once  sorrowful  eyes  looked  dim  and  be- 
wildered, and  her  head,  which  w^as  wont  to 
be  carried   with  such  stately  pride,   was  now 
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sunk   upou  her   breast — age   had  prematurely 
advanced  by  many  years. 

The  villagers  gazed  upon  the  group  In  silent 
awe,  until  they  had  passed,  and  then  the 
whisper  went  round  that  in  very  truth,  the 
Lady  of  the  old  Dower  House,  was  broken- 
hearted ! 
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CHAPTER    II. 


—We  are  not  ourselves 
When  nature,  being  oppress'd,  commands  the  mind 
To  suffer  with  the  body. 

King  Lear. 


At  the  very  time  that  the  Sibleys  were 
journeying  with  slow  deliberation  towards 
Brighthelinstone,  taking  easy  stages,  and  per- 
forming in  a  fortnight,  a  journey  which  miglit 
have  been  achieved  in  four  days,  another  travel- 
ler was  astir,  and  Henry   Fortescue  still  free 
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though  fettered,  was  making  the  best  of 
his  way  to  England  with  a  speed  which 
showed  how  limited  was  the  time  allowed 
him.  At  last  he  had  passed  the  boundary 
line ;  the  British  Embassy,  that  scene  of 
his  triumphs  and  his  torments,  was  far  behind 
him,  and  the  air  seemed  llghtei',  every  step  he 
took,  although  he  knew  he  was  but  dragging  a 
lengthening  chain. 

The    cause  of  his  return    to   Enk^land    tvas 
given  out  to  be,  in  consequence  of  letters  an- 
nouncing the  increasing  illness  of  his  father ; 
those  letters  he  had  received  on  the  nioht  of 
the  fete,  in  honor  of  his  Majesty's  birthday — 
the  night  that  his  own  destiny  was  sealed — and 
they  had  been  succeeded  by  others,  which  gave 
him  reason  to  think,  that  there  was  danger  ap- 
prehended  in  Mr.  Fortescue's  attack.     These 
letters  he  immediately  placed  in  Lord  Evelyn's 
hands,  and  though  the  now  submissive  son-in- 
law  elect,  professed  his  willingness  to  abide  in 
every  way  by  his  lordship's  decision,  he  had  no 
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doubt,  but  that  decision  would  be  what  he 
wished  himself,  and  that  was,  to  start  without 
delay  to  England — and  so  it  proved. 

The  Earl  had  no  idea  of  hurrying  on  the 
marriage  of  so  important  a  personage  as  his 
daughter,  therefore  he  begged  that  Fortescue 
would  consider  himself  quite  his  own  master, 
for  at  all  events  the  space  of  two  months. 

The   Ambassador   had   a   secret  motive  fur 
this — he  wished  the  engagement  of  Lady  Anne 
to  be  kept  a  profound  secret,   until  after  the 
Prince's  birthday   which    would  be   celebrated 
with  all  due  honours  at  the  Embassy,  on  the 
12th  of  August.     The  old  Earl  was  loyal  from 
the  crown  of  his  head  to   the  sole  of  his  foot, 
and  he  did  not  like  to  lose  so  bright  an  orna- 
ment, as  his  graceful  daughter,  on  so    momen- 
tous an  occasion.     The  matcli  too,  was  not  one 
of  sufficient  importance  to  cause  a  sensation  ; 
therefore,   until    Mr.    Fortescue's  illness  took 
some   decided  turn.   Lord    Evelyn    was    well 
pleased,  that  the  engagement  should   not    bo 
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noised  abroad.  So  Henry  Fortescue  departed, 
and  the  Lady  Anne  shut  herself  in  her  own 
room  for  the  whole  day  in  consequence,  whilst 
Lady  Mildred  and  her  aunt,  sat  and  conversed 
upon  what  they  esteemed,  the  lamentable  occur- 
rance. 

''  Such  a  mesalliance^'  was  Lady  Mildred's 
exclamation,  "  after  all  the  brilliant  opportu- 
nities that  my  sister  has  had,  to  think  that  she 
should  stoop  to  Master  Henry  Fortescue !" 

*'  To  think  rather,"  returned  Lady  Bridget, 
''  that  he  should  have  ever  arrived  at  such  a 
pitch  of  audacity  and  presumption,  as  to  aspire 
to  her !  I  trust,  Mildred,  she  never  gave  him 
reason  to  suppose  his  suit  would  be  so  easily 
accepted." 

"  She  assures  me  not,"  was  the  cautious 
reply,  *'  for  I  questioned  her  on  the  subject ; 
indeed  she  gave  me  her  word  of  honor,  some 
time  ago,  that  she  would  never  encourage  his 
ambitious  advances;  and  I  will  do  her  the 
justice  to  believe,  she  kept  the  promise — for 
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the  very  instant  before  he  made  his  declaration, 
fihe  tells  me,  she  had  bidden  him,  laughinpjlv, 
farewell." 

*'  1  know  not  at  which  of  them  to  marvel 
most  then,"  said  Lady  Bridget,  smoothing 
down  her  point  lace  apron,  after  a  pause  of 
mingled  reflection  and  indignation,  "  whether 
at  Lady  Anne's  matchless  coquetry,  or  Mr. 
Henry  Fortescue's  consummate  assurance  I" 

"  For  once  I  absolve  my  sister  from  her 
usually  well  merited  reputation  of  coquetry," 
answered  Lady  Mildred,  "  because  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  I  really  believe  she  behaved  meritori- 
ously— this  person,  Mr.  Henry  Fortescue, 
insinuated  himself  into  her  good  graces,  and 
won  her  regards  before  any  other  person  could 
engaffe  or  attract  her  attention — but  still  she 
never  lost  Bight  of  her  own  dignity  to  the  last 
moment,  for  she  told  me,  my  dear  aunt,  that  on 
the  evening  of  his  proposal,  when  he  sought  a 
private  interview  with  my  father,  it  was  she 
herself  who  petitioned  him  to  agree  to  whatever 
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demand  Mr.  Fortescue  was  about  to  make, 
fully  imagining  that  it  was  leave  of  absence ! 
thus  you  see,  though  she  brought  the  evil  on 
herself,  it  was  most  innocently  and  uninten- 
tionally." 

Was  it  well  done,  Lady  Anne  Evelyn  ?  if 
not  well  done,  it  was  at  all  events  wisely  done, 
since  she  believed  her  own  happiness  won  by 
the  desperate  game,  and  her  name  snatched 
from  the  bitter  jaws  of  society,  uncompromised ! 
And  she  parted  with  him,  and  suffered  him 
to  leave  her  without  a  word  to  bind  his  con- 
stancy ! — so  firm  was  her  trust  in  him,  after 
his  word  was  pledged — so  high  her  opinion 
of  his  honour  !  and  so  peculiar  w^as  her  dispo- 
sition, that  she  was  now  too  happy  to  doubt, 
far  too  proud  to  be  jealous. 

It  was  impossible  for  Fortescue  not  to  feel 
flattered  at  the  devotion  of  one,  so  admired  and 
so  capricious  as  Lady  Anne  Evelyn ;  and  dur- 
ing his  solitary  journey  towards  England,  he 
had  full  time  to  reflect  and   ruminate  on  it  ; 
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for  obstacles  of  every  kind  sprung  up  to  impede 
his  progress.  A  thousand  delays  met  him  at 
every  point — he  missed  in  several  places  the 
uncertain  conveyances  of  those  days,  and  at 
others  he  encountered  the  floods  and  mountam 
torrents,  which  an  unusually  wet  summer  had 
brought  down.  That  which  harassed  him 
most  however,  was  finding  no  letters  where  he 
expected  them,  for  he  had  written  to  his  father, 
requesting  that  his  visit  might  be  incog,  and 
begging  to  hear  as  often  as  possible  en  route^  in 
order  to  alleviate  his  anxiety. 

The  negative  therefore  that  invariably  fol- 
lowed all  his  enquiries,  gave  him  the  first  pre- 
sentiment of  evil,  and  when  after  weeks  and 
weeks  of  weary  travelling,  he  at  last  set  foot 
on  English  ground,  he  was  ill  both  in  mind 
and  body. 

Without  a  single  pause  however,  he  pressed 
on  to  his  destination,  and  posted  from  Dover 
to  Weymouth  with  unielaxed  speed;  he  gained 
confidence  as  he  approached  his  father's  house, 
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for  the  ensign  of  death,  the  closed  shutters, 
told  no  mournful  tale,  and  springing  hastily 
into  the  house,  he  was  hardly  prepared  for  the 
shock  that  awaited  him. 

One  rapid  question — one  brief  answer  and 
all  was  known.  Mr.  Fortescue  had  paid  the 
last  debt — the  debt  of  exhausted  nature  three 
weeks  before. 

The  old  servant  who  was  In  attendance  to 
receive  his  vounoj  master,  havlno^  concluded 
from  his  silence,  that  he  had  by  some  chance 
missed  the  letters,  that  had  been  sent  to 
various  continental  towns  to  meet  him,  re- 
mained at  Weymouth  to  impart  the  final  in- 
telligence ;  but  the  funeral  had  taken  place  in 
London,  from  Mr.  Fortescue's  town  house, 
where  all  his  papers  and  "  belongings"  had 
been  removed. 

Bitterly,  most  bitterly  and  poignantly,  did 
Henry  Fortescue's  heart  now  reproach  him, 
for  the  weak  wavering  that  had  spell-bound 
him  to  the  footstool  of  his  enslaver !-— had  he 
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come  to  his  decision  three  weeks  sooner,  he 
would  have  smoothed  the  pillow  of  his  dying 
father  ! 

"  And  to  think  that  he  died  here  all  alone  ! 
without  a  soul,"  began  Fortescue. 

"  Forgive  me,  sir,"  interrupted  his  old  ser- 
vant, "  master  was  not  alone — never  alone,  sir, 
for  the  moment  the  Doctors  gave  him  over,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  writing  to  Sir  Hugh  Sib- 
ley, and  he  came  directly,  and  was  by  my 
master's  side  to  the  very  last." 

Fortescue  started  as  though  a  serpent  had 
stung  him,  but  hastily  recovering  himself,  he 
asked  if  Sir  Hugh  knew  he  wad  expected. 

"  Yes !"  the  servant  replied,  '*  Master  kept 
saying  he  was  sure  you  would  arrive  in  time  to 
see  him,  and  he  was  anxious  to  see  Lady  Hes- 
ter, but  her  ladyship  was  too  ill  to  come,  and 
Miss  Anne  could  not  leave  her — but  dear 
heart !"  ejaculated  the  old  man,  as  Fortescue 
flung  his  head  on  his  folded  arms  with  an  audi- 
ble ^roan,  "  don't  take  on  so,  sir!  it  was  God's 
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will  master  went,  and  he  left  the  world  happy 
and  peaceful,  sir,  as  ever  you  would  wish  to 
see !" 

The  garrulous  consolation  of  the  trusty  and 
venerable  domestic,  was  anguish  beyond  ex- 
pression to  the  lonely  man.  Who  could  enter 
into  his  feelings — what  was  there  that  could 
console  him  ?  not  words !  not  sympathy  ! 
nothing  but  solitude,  and  that  he  sought,  after 
but  one  more  question. 

"  Where  is  Sir  Hugh  now  ?" 
''  At  Brighthelmstone,  sir,  with  Lady  Hes- 
ter, and — " 

"  Yes,  yes !"  muttered  Fortescue,  and  he 
locked  himself  into  his  room,  to  pace  its  small 
limits  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

No  sooner  did  the  first,  faint  streaks  of  light 
appear  over  the  sea,  the  next  morning,  than  he 
went  out,  to  sit  on  the  beach,  and  wile  away 
the  time  till  the  early  coach  should  start  for 
London.  There  was  not  a  soul  in  Weymouth 
now,  that  he  knew,  and  the  idea  was  refreshing, 
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as  he  gazed  upon  the  solitary  stretch  of  beach, 
and  esplanade ;  nothing  was  stirring  save  a  few 
boatmen  and  a  few  shrimpers.     Fortescue  en- 
vied those  dripping,  half-starved  beings,  as  they 
merged   from  the    small   rippling  waves,    and 
laughed  and  shouted  to  their  companions !  they 
had  hearts   at   ease — they  did   not   tread    the 
ground,   \vith  a  guilty  weight,   bowing    down 
their  souls,  and  he  sat  and  watched  them,  with 
unconscious  interest;    for  every  body   looked 
happy  !  whilst  he,  the  present  possessor  of  a 
large  income,  and   betrothed  to  the  high-born 
daughter  of  the  Ambassador,  in  whose  suite  he 
had  followed  as  one  of  the  humblest,  entered 
the   busy   streets   of    London,   dispirited,  de- 
pressed, and  miserable ! 
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CHAPTER    III. 


Even  so  may  Angelo 
In  all  his  dressings— characts,  titles,  forms 
Be  an  arch  villain. 

Merchant  op  Venice. 


The  consciousness  that  Sir  Hugh  Sibley  was 
not  in  town,  was  tranquillizing  to  the  traveller's 
mind.  '*  And  even  if  he  were,"  was  his  inward 
soliloqisy,  *'  it  matters  but  little — London  is 
wide  enough  for  us  both— we  may  never  meet 
— even  were  we  to  look  for  each  other !" 

This  was  one  of  Henry  Fortescue'a  "  flatter- 

VOL.    HI.  c 
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ing  unctions;"  at  any  other  time  he  would  have 
recollectecl,  that  the  very  wish  to  avoid  a 
person,  is  constantly  the  guiding  power  that 
seems  to  lead  us  directly  in  their  way.  With 
his  hat  slouched  over  his  eyes,  he  left  the 
crowded  thoroughfare,  where  the  coach  stopped, 
and  gained,  with  all  convenient  haste,  the  streets 
leading  to  the  then  fashionable  quarter  of 
Cleveland  Row.  In  turning  a  corner  however, 
it  happened  that  he  came  in  sudden  contact 
with  a  gentleman,  walking  at  an  equally  rapid 
pace,  and  with  a  sort  of  instinctive  politeness 
each  raised  his  hat  to  apologize  for  the  concus- 
sion. At  the  same  moment  a  carriage  dashed 
past,  and  its  flambeaux  glared  full  upon  Henry 
Fortescue,  and  Sir  Hugh  Sibley,  as  they  stood 
face  to  face ! 

Each  stopped,  for  the  mutual  glance  had 
been  one  of  recognition,  and  though  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  night,  hid  the  blanched  cheek  and 
quivering  lip  of  the  one,  it  could  diminish  and 
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conceal  nought  of  the  frank  cordiality,  with 
which  the  other  grasped  the  hand  of  the  tra- 
veller, and  welcomed  him  back  to  England. 

Sir  Hugh  had  been  waiting  in  town  for  For- 
tescue— he  had  undertaken  the  whole  manage^ 
ment  of  his  late  guardian's  affairs,  and  felt 
reluctant  to  leave,  until  he  had  made  over  his 
charge,  into  the  rightful  hands — and  so  it  was 
they  met. 

'^  And  when  can  I  see  you  again  ?"  were  Sir 
Hugh's  words,  as  Fortescue  made  "a  movement 
to  pass  on,  after  a  few  hurried  answers, ''  where 
shall  I  find  you  ?"  could  we  not  dine  together  ? 
for  I  dare  say  your  establishment  hardly  expect 
you — I  am  at  White's  coffee-house,  if  you  will 
join  me  when  you  are  at  liberty  ?" 

To  all  these  questions,  Fortescue's  replies 
were  differently  worded  negatives ;  he  had  so 
much  to  do — he  was  so  unfit  for  society — he 
should  not  dine  at  all — but  Sir  Hugh  would 
find  him  at  home  any  time  "he  pleased  the  fol- 
c  3 
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lowing  day,  or  he  would  meet  him  if  he  pre- 
ferred it,"  and  then  each  went  his  w^ay,  having 
agreed  to  breakfast  together  the  next  morning. 
They  had  come  so  unexpectedly,  and  suddenly 
upon  each  other,  that  Sir  Hugh  had  only  had 
time  to  remember,  in  the  rencontre,  that  he 
was  greeting  the  son  of  him,  whose  eyes  he 
had  himself  closed  in  death,  a  few  short  weeks 
before,  and  the  natural  warmth  of  his  disposi- 
tion, shone  out  in  the  rough  friendliness  of  his 
welcome.  Even  after  they  had  parted,  and 
circumstances  of  by -gone  days  rose  one  by  one 
upon  his  mind,  he  banished  every  uncharitable 
thought,  and  determined  to  allow  nothing  of 
the  kind,  to  influence  his  manner,  when  they 
should  again  meet,  and  be  placed  in  friendly 
communication. 

Not  so  Fortescue — his  position  was  one  of 
equal  pain  and  difficulty.  As  he  sped  on  to  his 
desolate  home,  he  would  have  given  all  his 
wealth,  all  his  possessions,  to   be    onee   more 
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within  shelter  of  the  Embassy  walls !  the  very 
touch  of  Sir  Hugh  Sibley's  hand,  had  made 
him  shudder — there  was  something  in  its  iron 
grasp  so  open  and  honest ;  and  his  smile  too — 
he  remembered  another  smile  like  it — what 
right  had  he  to  remember  that  now  ?" 

Then  to  go  through  all  the  scene  again — to 
sit  at  the  same  board — to  spend  the  long  drawn 
hours  of  a  whole  morning,  in  that  distasteful 
company,  and  to  play  host  to  a  Sibley ! 

It  was  an  ordeal  certainly,  but  one  through 
which  it  appeared,  he  must  inevitably  pass ; 
and  in  the  hope  of  somewhat  diverting  his 
mind,  he  sent  for  his  valise^  and  commenced 
turning  its  contents  out,  to  search  for  some 
papers  and  letters,  which  had  been  placed  in 
his  charge. 

In  tossing  them  carelessly  over,  his  eye 
caught  the  address  of  one,  which  he  was  not 
aware  had  been  entrusted  to  him— it  was  in  the 
handwriting  of  Sir  Francis  Rydal,  and  directed 
to  Sir  Hugh  Sibley.     Fortescue  tried  to  recol- 
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lect  how  it  could  possibly  have  got  amongst  his 
papers,  when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  that 
young  Rydal  had  packed  that  very  parcel  him- 
self— moreover  that  he  had  also  mentioned  some 
days  before,  that  he  must  write  to  Sir  Hugh, 
he  being  an  old  brother  officer  of  his,  and  ask 
his  interference  in  some  smouldering  difficulty. 

Without  further  consideration  therefore,  the 
several  letters  were  ordered  to  be  dispatched  to 
their  different  destinations  the  next  day ;  but 
the  one  in  question,  found  its  way  to  its  right- 
ful owner's  hands,  almost  at  daybreak.  Sir 
Hugh  was  an  early  riser — he  was  already  out 
when  it  was  left  at  White's  Coffee-house,  and 
it  was  by  a  mere  chance,  that  he  returned  there 
before  keeping  his  engagement  with  Fortescue. 
In  haste  therefore  he  tore  open  the  soiled  and 
crumpled  epistle,  and  amused  himself  by  read- 
ing it,  till  his  horse  should  be  brought  to  the 
door. 

He  had  expected  it  to  relate  entirely  to 
business  and  bills,  the  former   of  which   Sir 
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Francis  never  could  be  taught  to  transact,  and 
the  latter  he  seldom  could  be  induced  to  pay — 
however,  he  had  managed  for  once  in  a  way  to 
write  a  tolerably  interesting  letter.  He  began 
by  private  affairs,  and  ran  on  gradually  into  a 
detail  of  his  life  as  attache — giving  a  fair  ac- 
count of  the  manners  of  the  mimic  court,  and 
retailing  every  little  scandalous  anecdote,  with 
a  spirit  and  point,  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  even  a  woman's  pen.  He  told  of  the 
monotonous  gaiety  and  wearisome  ceremony — 
enlarged  on  the  strict  severity  of  the  Earl,  the 
pride  of  Lady  Bridget  Doneraile,  and  the 
hauteur  of  her  nieces  —  and  lamented  the 
absence  of  Henry  Fortescue,  temporary  as  it 
was  to  be,  for  he  was  a  universal  favorite. 
So  far  all  was  well — and  well  would  it  have 
been,  had  Sir  Francis  rested  satisfied  with  tell- 
ing what  every  body  knew — but  with  his 
strange  faculty  of  knowing  every  thing,  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  a  secret,  which  had 
been  imparted  to  very  few — a  secret  which  he 
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was  aware  he  dared  not  tell  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Embassy  ;  therefore  as  it  was  impossible 
to  exist  without  telling  it  to  some  one,  he  fixed 
on  Sir  Hugh  Sibley,  as  the  fittest  and  safest^ 
person  in  the  world ;  and  informed  him  in  con- 
fidence, of  the  approaching  marriage  of  Henry 
Fortescue  and  Lady  Anne  Evelyn  ! 

Now  it  mattered  not  how  Sir  Francis  Rydal 
had  enlightened  himself  on  this  subject — it 
mattered  not  how  far  it  was  to  be  attributed 
to  eaves  dropping,  or  whose  confidence  he 
had  betrayed,  in  thus  mentioning  what  had 
been  entrusted  to  him  as  a  secret—  to  Sir 
Hugh  Sibley,  save  as  regarded  himself,  it  mat- 
tered nought  on  earth!  but  the  information 
bore  the  stamp  of  truth — it  was  so  plainly, 
simply  worded — moreover,  it  was  too  likely  to 
be  doubted,  even  if  Sir  Hugh  wished  to  doubt 
it  which  he  did  not  ! 

In  an  instant  it  confirmed  in  Sir  Hu2rh's 
mind,  the  base  opinion  he  had  held  of  Henry 
Fortescue  for  years !  in  one  instant  he  saw  him 
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in  those  true  colours,  which  Guy,  and  Anne, 
and  Lady  Hester  had  all  in  their  different 
ways,  so  long,  so  studiously,  and  so  success- 
fully concealed ! 

His  scene  with  his  sister  at  Abbeylans  now 
returned  vividly  to  his  memory — her  every 
word  and  look  was  as  present  to  him,  as 
though  she  still  stood  trembling  before  him ; 
and  all  in  her  manner  that  then  appeared  mys- 
terious and  unaccountable,  was  now  apparent 
as  day !  She  must  have  been  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  conflict  of  belief,  and  disbelief;  and 
unable  to  answer  his  questions,  because  she 
feared  by  the  lightest  hint,  or  tone,  to  convict 
the  traitor  ;  and  yet  it  was  that  very  anxiety, 
that  had  prepared  her  brother  for  what  had 
happened,  it  was  that  alone  which  convinced 
him  of  Fortescue's  treachery — it  was  entirely 
her  ambiguous  answers,  which  now  persuaded 
Sir  Hugh  that  he  had  not  been  freed !  that 
neither  of  them  had  been  (to  quote  Anne's 
c  5 
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own  words)  at  liberty  to  pursue  their  own 
path  in  life— but  that  the  projected  marriage 
of  Henry  Fortescue  to  the  Lady  Anne  Eve- 
lyn, was  no  more  or  less,  than  the  foulest 
breach  of  honour  and  of  trust !  As  these 
thoughts  crowded  on  Sir  Hugh,  his  heart 
bounded  with  a  feeling  of  ecstatic  satisfaction  ; 
he  crushed  the  fatal  letter  convulsively  in  his 
hand,  and  dashed  it  frona  him,  as  though  it 
were  poisoned;  and  he  almost  gnashed  his 
teeth,  as  his  eyes  fell  on  his  sword.  Yet  no 
words  could  describe  the  feeling,  with  which 
he  drew  it  from  the  scabbard,  and  gazed  upon 
the  polished  blade. 

In  that  short  hour,  how  the  nature  of  Sir 
Hugh  Sibley  was  changed ! — all  its  warm  and 
noble  feelings  soured — the  open  brow  con- 
tracted with  rage,  and  the  dark  eyebrows  knit 
together  in  ungovernable  fury. 

As  he  paced  the  room,  this  fury  only  waxed 
hotter  and  fiercer.     He  clenched   his  teeth,  as 
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circumstance  after  circumstance  kept  forcing 
themselves  on  his  recollection,  and  bringing 
the  cruelty  and  heartlessness  of  Fortescue's 
conduct  more  glaringly  to  light.  It  was  not 
that  however,  that  so  much  exasperated  him 
at  this  moment — it  was  the  cowardice  of  the 
deed :  he  thought  that  that  quality  of  Master 
Henry  Fortescue,  would  be  apparent  even 
to  Anne,  and  nerve  her  to  bear  the  blow ;  for 
the  secrecy  with  which  the  affair  was  carried 
on,  even  at  the  embassy,  showed  that  the  bride- 
groom elect  had  some  misffiving,  as  to  the 
peaceful  consummation  of  his  ambition,  and 
the  uninterrupted  course  of  his  treachery. 

Every  minute  seemed  now  an  hour  to  Sir 
Hugh  Sibley — he  rang  impetuously  for  his 
horse  to  be  brought  to  the  door,  and  when 
the  order  was  given,  he  had  no  patience  to 
wait  for  it.  Albeit  he  knew  it  was  irregular 
to  proceed  in  persop  on  a  hostile  errand ; 
he  was  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  act  system- 
atically. 
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He  would  have  laughed  in  scorn,  bad  any 
one  been  by  to  tell  him  he  was  wrong,  thus 
to  rush  into  the  suspected  presence,  and  make 
his  accusation  on  such  presumptuous  evidence 
— on  simply  the  testimony  of  Sir  Francis 
Rydal  ;  had  the  evidence  been  but  in  the 
shape  of  the  faintest  report,  he  would  have 
done  it — he  must  meet  his  enemy  face  to 
i'ace — he  must  read  the  guilt  first  on  his 
countenance,  and  then — let  the  quarrel  take 
its  course  according  to  the  prescribed  usages 
of  the  times. 

On  foot  therefore  he  started  for  Cleveland 
Ivow,  and  long  before  the  appointed  hour, 
when  he  was  to  breakfast  with  the  man  whom 
lie  now  panted  to  meet  on  a  far  different  foot- 
ing, his  sharp  quick  knock  resounded  at  the 
door. 

Without  one  syllable  of  parlance  with  those 
who  opened  it,  he  deliberately  passed  them, 
and  with  a  slow  and  lieavy  tread,  went  towards 
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the  room   where  he  knew  he  should  find  him 
whom  he  sought. 

**  One  glance  at  his  face,"  muttered  he  to 
himself,  as  he  threw  open  the  door,  "  and  I 
shall  know  the  truth,"  and  he  walked  straight 
up  to  the  table,  at  which  sat  Henry  For- 
tescue. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


His  hand  did  quake, 

And  tremble  like  a  leaf  of  aspin  greene, 

And  troubled  blood  through  his  pale  face  was  seene 

To  come  and  goe,  with  tidings  from  the  heart, 

As  it  a  running  messenger  had  been. 

Spencer. 


Startled  by  that  hurried  knock  so  much 
sooner  than  he  had  expected— equally  startled 
perhaps  by  the  silent,  unannounced  entrance 
of  Sir  Hugh  Sibley,  Fortescue  did  not  imme- 
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diately  rise  from  his  seat,  but  merely  looked 
up,  and  then  their  eyes  met — 

"  There  is  a  basilisk  power  in  human  eyes, 
When  they  would  look  a  fellow  creature  down." 

And  his  glance  was  answered  by  one  of  such 
unflinching  steadiness,  such  determination,  to 
look  him  through  and  through,  that  it  seemed 
as  though  that  power  had  suddenly  bound 
him  ;  for  unable  to  avert  his  own,  he  involun- 
tarily clasped  his  hands  across  his  eyes. 

That  simple  action  sent  a  vivid  thrill  through 
the  breast  of  Sir  Hugh — after  that  he  required 
no  further  evidence — it  was  condemnation  it- 
self ! — all  was  still — not  a  syllable  was  uttered 
— there  was  no  need  then  of  language  between 
accuser  and  aggressor !  for  the  glance  of  Sir 
Hugh  had  spoken  volumes ;  and  unable  to 
encounter  it  Fortescue  had  shaded  his  eyes  ! 

The  moment  had  arrived — he  knew  it  as 
well  as  though  ten  thousand  tongues  were  ring- 
ing   with  the  words  of  accusation,  and  mute 
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with  the  sudden  shock,  he  awaited  what  was 
to  happen. 

"  I  need  not  ask  you,"  began  Sir  Hugh  in 
a  voice  of  ill  disguised  agitation,  and  yet 
with  an  intonation  of  scorn,  which  went 
straight  to  the  heart  it  was  intended  to  wring 
' — '*  I  need  not  ask  you  if  you  know  my  errand 
— I  see  you  do !  I  need  not  ask  you  if  you 
know  its  cause — your  countenance  betrays  you, 
and  I  only  marvel  how  so  true  an  index  can 
belono-  to  so  false  an  owner  ! — ves  !"  he  added 
with  less  control,  as  Fortescue  now  master  of 
himself  started  impetuously  to  his  feet,  "  I 
tell  you  so  to  your  face — I  came  myself,  be- 
cause I  chose  no  go-between  to  mark  the  breach 
twixt  you  and  me." 

"  Silence,  Sir  Hugh  Sibley !"  burst  from 
Fortescue  as  his  eyes  flashed  fire,  *'  silence  ! 
and  spend  your  wrath  in  a  more  fitting  place  ; 
say  what  you  have  to  say,  to  a  fitting  witness, 
and  you  will  find  me  as  ready  to  hear,  as  I  am 
willing  to  answer  you  !" 
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"  With  all  my  heart — you  have  rightly 
judged  my  errand,"  retorted  Sir  Hugh,  ^'  a  few 
hours  ago  we  met  as  friends — we  now  part  as 
foes,  to  meet  again  a  few  hours  hence,  in  a 
cause  of  which  I  defy  you,  I  dare  you  to  ques- 
tion the  justice  !  there  is  nothing  now  to  shield 
you — not  even  your  position,  with  which  I  am 
acquainted — so  hold  yourself  in  readiness,  Mr. 
Henry  Fortescue,  to  hear  from  me  again !" 

And  before  another  word  could  be  spoken 
Sir  Hugh  dashed  out  of  the  room. 

The  air  felt  lighter  to  the  challenged  man, 
when  he  looked  round,  and  saw  himself  alone  ; 
and  yet  his  laboured  breath  came  short  and 
quick,  whilst  the  ghastly  hue,  that  overspread 
his  features,  was  a  much  more  impressive  in- 
dication of  the  inward  struggle,  than  the  open 
violence  of  his  intemperate  adversary. 

Brief  and  stunning  as  that  passionate  inter- 
view had  been,  no  sooner  was  it  over,  than 
Fortescue  felt  he  might  have  checked  the 
shower  of  cutting  words,  that  had  been  flung 
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on  him — he  might  have  averted  the  bitter  and 
stinging  taunt  eonveyed  in  the  sentence,  "  There 
is  nothing  now  to  shield  you  !"  but  the  power 
of  language  had  been  denied  him — every  sylla- 
ble that  he  would  have  uttered,  had  clung, 
frozen,  to  his  tongue,  and  the  presence  in  which 
he  stood,  had  completely  overpowered  him. 

It  was  only  when  left  to  himself,  that  these 
reflections  woke  in  full  force,  and  an  indistinct 
sensation  of  injury  came  over  him,  for  he  felt 
he  was  not  so  base  as  he  must  seem.  It  was  a 
galling  thought,  that  in  addition  to  being 
despicable  in  the  sight  of  the  gallant  and  honor- 
able Sir  Hugh  Sibley,  a  still  worse  charge  wns 
to  be  added  to  his  account. 

''  There  is  nothing  to  shield  you  !" 
Fortescue  gnashed  his  teeth  as  he  repeated 
the  taunt  over  and  over  again  to  himself.  Sir 
Hugh  believed  him  to  have  been  shielded  !  and 
could  he  deny  it  ? — could  he  explain  how  it  had 
all  occurred  ?  impossible !  for  even  with  wide 
leagues  of  land  and  sea    between    them,  the 
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sceptre  and  sway  of  Lady  Anne  Evelyn's  in- 
fluence was  over  him.  He  knew  that  the 
letter  of  Sir  Francis  Kydal  had  done  the  work, 
but  what  did  that  knowledge  effect  ?  nought ! 
how  was  it  possible  to  avenge  in  any  way,  the 
mischief  it  had  caused?  how  was  it  possible 
even  to  hint,  that  a  marriage  with  Earl  Evelyn's 
daughter  was  an  event  not  to  be  published  with 
all  pride  and  rejoicing  ? 

"  It  was  a  "  tangled  web  I"  but  a  few  hours 
would  set  it  all  to  rights — the  sun-rise  of  the 
next  day  would  shine  on  Henry  Fortescue  as  a 
freer,  happier  man  ;  for  he  would  by  that  time 
have*  expiated  his  offence,  and  thrown  the  heavy 
weight  from  off  his  shoulders !  the  crisis  that 
had  weighed  him  down  so  long,  had  now 
arrived — the  fault  that  had  seared  his  con- 
science, was  about  to  be  expunged,  according 
to  the  strictest  code  of  honour ;  and  thus  it  was 
that  he  breathed  more  freely,  and  that  the  air 
felt  lighter  to  him,  when  Sir  Hugh  Sibley  left 
the  room  ;  for  in  his  inmost  heart,  he  was  thank- 
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ful  that  the  opportunity  had  been  given  him — a 
few  more  hours  and  it  would  be  over  ! — In  the 
midst  of  these  troubles  and  tempestuous  emo- 
tions, a  slow  and  heavy  tread  was  heard  ascend- 
ing the  stairs,  and  before  Fortescue  could  deny 
himself,  a  name  was  indistinctly  pronounced. 
Confused  as  was  his  mind,  it  was  some  moments 
before  he  could  recall  to  his  recollection,  the 
features  of  the  visitor — the  figure  was  that  of  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  the  face  was  not 
easily  forgotten  ;  yet  Fortescue  was  at  first  too 
bewildered  to  recollect  the  name — the  stranger 
however  saw  how  the  case  stood  and  spoke  first. 

''  We  have  met  before,"  were  his  words, 
''  though  you  do  not  appear,  sir,  to  remember 
me — Lord  Kandall  of  Buckleigh  on  the  part  of 
Sir  Hugh  Sibley." 

Fortescue  set  his  teeth  hard — the  icy  formality 
of  Lord  Randall's  address,  and  the  scornful  polite- 
ness with  whicl)  he  uttered  the  word  "  Sir," 
grated  on  every  nerve.  Though  to  all  appear- 
ance  Fortescue   was   calm,   he   was    agonised 
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■within — the  memories  of  the  past  came  crowdiDg 

on  him — in  spirit  he   again    saw    the   wedding 

guests     of   happy    Abbeylans — the     beautiful 

young  bride,  Hester — the  fair  twin  sisters,  Mab 

and  Anne  !  — again  he  heard  the  merry  sounds 

of  happier  days,  and  felt  that  they   were  all 

gone  by — for  ever !     Lord    Randall    watched 

him  silently — he  marked  the  quivering  of  the 

lip,  and  the  contraction  of  the  brow — he  knew 

what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  for  the  meeting 

liad   harrowed   up   memories    within    his   own 

breast  as  well ;  and  both  as  they  stood  together 

there,  after  the  lapse  of  miserable  years,  felt 

that  they  had  once  associated   under  the  very 

brightest  of  worldly   circumstances,  within  the 

walls  of  the  old  Dower  House. 

But  the  heart  of  the  widowed  man  was  un- 
soitened  by  these  memories — it  was  too  sternly 
bent  on  his  errand,  to  turn  aside  under  their 
influence ;  therefore,  after  the  first  pause,  he 
hastened  to  disclose  the  mission  without  one 
unnecessary  word. 
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"  That  the  cause  of  Sir  Hugh  Sibley,  is 
just,  and  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  the 
course  he  is  pursuing,  I  conclude  you  cannot 
deny,"  was  Lord  Randall's  opening  remark. 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  dispute  it,"  answered 
Fortescue  firmly  and  pointedly,  '*  neither  am  I 
disposed  to  deny  aught  that  Sir  Hugh  Sibley 
may  choose  to  advance — he  believes  me  to  be  a 
villain,  and  you  are  aware,  my  Lord,  that  such 
conviction  leaves  but  this  resource." 

"  Your  words  are  ambiguous,"  returned 
Lord  Randall  eying  him  fixedly.  "  I  should 
wish  the  acknowledgment  of  justice  to  be 
from  both  sides — the  life  of  Sir  Hugh  Sibley 
is  too  valuable  to  be  risked,  unless  I  see  no 
possibility  of  an  amicable  arrangement." 

"  There  is  no  possibility,"  exclaimed  Fortes- 
cue  doggedly,  "  thus  much  do  I  acknowledge — 
that  he  is  the  last  man  on  earth,  against  whom  I 
would  raise  my  hand,  unless  forced  to  it  by  cir- 
cumstances; words  have  passed  between  us 
this   day    which   from    him    I   could   forgive. 
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though  never  forget,  but — Sir  Hugh  requires 
and  demands  satisfaction,  and  he  shall  have  it." 
Lord   Randall    was   dissatisfied    with  every 
word  that  Fortescue  uttered — he  did  not  think 
himself  justified,  in  allowing  hostilities  to  pro- 
ceed, whilst  so  much   ambiguity  prevailed    in 
the  answers  he  had  wrung  from  him — he  de- 
termined therefore  to  risk  one  more  question, 
for  a  doubt  began  to  dawn  upon  his  mind,  as  to 
the  truth  of   Sir  Francis  Rydal's  information. 
Fortescue's  manner  was  anything  but  that  of  a 
hardened  deceiver — it  was  more  the  recklessness 
of  an  unhappy  man — there  was  something  in 
it    so  perfectly   incomprehensible,   that    Lord 
Randall  determined  to  make  one  last  effort. 

"  I  apologise,"  he  said,  "  for  trespassing  on 
rules  of  ceremony — but  I  cannot  leave  you, 
without  begging  you  will  say  whether — whe- 
ther Sir  Hugh  is  justified  in  demanding  this 
satisfaction  ?  T  am  inclined  to  imagine  some 
error — " 
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*'  None !"  interrupted  Fortescue  hastily, 
"  none,  my  Lord — he  is  perfectly  justified  !" 
and  then  without  a  moment's  delay,  he  placed 
in  Lord  Kandall's  hand,  the  name  of  the  Comte 
d'Harcourt  as  the  only  friend  to  whom  he  could 
apply  on  the  occasion — and  he  was  again  alone. 

That  night  Fortescue  did  not  retire  to  rest — 
the  grey  dawn  at  last  became  stronger  than  the 
pale  lamp,  by  whose  light  his  final  duty  on 
earth  had  been  completed.  That  day  had  flown 
swiftly,  for  every  instant  had  been  occupied, 
partly  by  the  Comte  d'Harcourt,  and  prelimi- 
naries for  the  meeting — partly  by  his  private 
afliiirs. 

The  night  however  he  had  devoted  entirely 
to  one  long  letter  to  the  Lady  Anne  Evelyn, 
contain^ing  his  farewell.  Touchingly  worded, 
he  had  given  her  a  history  of  the  events  of  his 
past  life — and  taken  a  general  survey  of  all 
that  had  influenced  his  conduct. 

This  letter,  as  he  rose  to  equip  himself  for 
the  meeting,  he  placed  in  his  desk,  under  cover 
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to  the  Earl,  and  then  his  work  was  done !  He 
had  acted  as  though  he  were  doomed  to  die — 
he  had  taken  every  precaution  that  a  man  on 
the  brink  of  eternity  would  take ;  and  he  re- 
signed himself  to  his  fate,  whatsoever  it  might 
prove,  without  a  single  regret. 


VOL  III. 


0  THE    OLD 


CHAPTER    Y. 


Now  turned  adrift  into  the  past. 
He  finds  no  solace  in  his  course, 
Like  planet-stricken  men  of  yore. 
He  trembles,  smitten  to  the  core, 
By  strong  compunction  and  remorse. 

WoIlDSWOBTH. 


The  mists  were  rolling  away  in  clouds  off 
Houndslow  Heath,  and  the  first  rays  of  the 
morning  sun,  were  breaking  through  them, 
and  sparkling  in  the  dew,  when  two  fellow 
creatures  met,  for  the  purpose  of  risking  a 
life  not  their  own — of  wantonly  endangering 
9,  blessing,  lent  them  by  their  Creator — bent 
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upon  complying  with  the  laws  of  man,  in 
impious  defiance  of  the  laws  of  God.  The 
face  of  Henry  Fortescue  looked  white  and 
haggard — the  cold,  damp  morning  air  had 
sharpened  its  expression,  and  his  lips  were  blue 
and  compressed  ; — his  slight  figure,  clad  in  a 
full  suit  of  black,  seemed  shrunk  to  half  its 
size,  as  he  stood  like  a  statue  awaiting  the 
signal. 

Sir  Hugh  Sibley,  on  the  contrary,  was 
flushed — a  deep  crimson  spot  burned  on  each 
cheek,  and  his  eyes  appeared  to  strike  fire, 
when  they  first  fell  on  young  Fortescue  ;  whose 
own  were  studiously  turned  away,  and  near 
whom,  with  folded  arms,  stood  the  cold,  unim- 
passioned  Comte  D'Harcourt. 

To  him,  a  gay  volatile,  but  brave  young 
officer,  the  meeting  bore  rather  the  semblance 
of  a  morning's  pastime,  than  an  affair  of  life 
and  death — to  him  it  was  purely  an  affair  of 
honour — to  him  the  outraged  heart  of  Sir 
Hugh  Sibley,  the  bitter  remorse  of  Henry 
D  3 

^^  Of"  ILL  Lid. 
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Fortescue,  and  the  saddened  feelings  of  Lord 
Randall  were  nought — he  could  not  even  enter 
into  them ; — he  could  only  admire  the  cool  self- 
possession  of  his  principal,  and  the  aristocratic 
bearing  of  his  adversary. 

Strangely  contrasted  with  M.  D'Harcourt, 
was  Lord  Randall,  full  twenty  years  senior  to 
those  with  whom  he  was  that  morning  asso- 
ciated. Standing  rather  aloof,  he  did  not 
appear,  in  any  w  ay  ofthem — the  lines  of  sor- 
row in  his  face  seemed  to  deepen,  as  he  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  figure  of  his  young  brother-in- 
law  ;  standing  in  his  dark  undress  uniform,with 
the  sunlight  dancing  on  the  polished  blade  of 
his  sword. 

They  were  to  fight  with  swords — lots  had 
been  drawn,  for  neither  would  make  choice  of 
weapons.  Fortescue  happened  to  be  an  un- 
erring marksman,  and  Sibley  was  well  known, 
as  an  accomplished  swordsman  ;  therefore  when 
it  was  decided  in  favour  of  swords,  a  bitter 
emile  crossed  the  features  of  Henry  Fortescue, 
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and  he  stooped  and  slightly  tried  the  tempered 
blade  upon  the  ground— in  another  moment 
they  were  in  action. 

Fortescue  fought  recklessly  yet  temperately 
— his  eye  was  quick,  and  his  hand  steady — 
moreover  his  whole  aim  was  to  ward  off  the 
attacks  of  his  opponent,  rather  than  return 
them;  therefore  he  preserved  his  composure, 
whilst  with  every  clash  of  the  ringing  blade, 
the  fevered  blood  of  Sir  Hugh,  grew  hotter 
and  hotter,  and  his  guard  less  earefuL 

It  was  maddening  to  him  to  see  how  adroit, 
yet  how  cautious,  was  the  cool,  collected  being 
before  him  !  —  to  mark  how  determined  he  ap- 
peared to  avoid  wounding  him  if  possible,  and 
Sir  Hugh  began  rapidly  to  loose  his  self  com- 
mand !  By  this  Fortescue  gained  an  increased 
advantage,  till  he  at  last  struck  the  sword  of 
Sir  Hugh  upwards,  whilst  at  the  same  instant 
the  point  of  his  own,  pierced  his  adversary's 
arm,  and  the  seconds  interposed. 

The    interruption    however    was  brief— the 
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wound  being  but  slight,  the  contest  was  again 
renewed,  and  it  was  then  that  the  trial  became 
unequal  indeed,  for  the  temper  of  the  duellists 
had  changed  sides ! 

Bewildered — agitated — visibly  agonized  by- 
some  powerful  emotion — fighting  against  his 
will,  with  one  on  whose  face  his  eyes  turned 
coward,  the  heart  of  Fortescue  sickened — 
when  the  first  drop  of  red  blood  tinged  his 
sword,  his  head  had  grown  dizzy  ;  from  that 
moment  his  coolness  diminished,  and  he  no 
longer  knew  what  he  was  about,  till  suddenly 
he  saw  Sir  Hugh  stagger,  and  then,  with  the 
blood  spouting  from  his  breast,  drop  upon  one 
knee. 

He  was  up  again  in  an  instant,  but  it  was 
more  spirit  than  strength  that  brought  him  to 
his  feet  ;  for  no  sooner  had  he  regained  them, 
than  his  sword  fell  from  his  grasp,  and  he  sunk 
back  senseless. 

In  those  times,  when  duels  were  almost  in- 
variably attended   with  imminent  danger  from 
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the  deadly  surety  of  the  weapons — when  death 
itself  was  often  the  awful  consequence  of  a 
hostile  meeting,  every  facility  was  ensured  for 
conveying  the  survivor  to  the  coast. 

This  was  the  case  on  the  present  occasion — a 
post  chaise  and  four  stood,  under  the  oppor- 
tune shelter  of  the  morning  mist,  on  the  heath, 
at  some  little  distance,  and  both  Monsieur 
D'Harcourt  and  Lord  Randall  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  Fortescue  to  enter  it,  but  without 
success.  He  seemed  rooted  to  the  spot — 
kneeling  on  the  ground,  his  eyes  now  fixed 
on  his  victim,  he  watched  with  suspended 
breath  for  the  first  sign  of  returning  con- 
sciousness. 

Lord  Randall  was  indignant  at  his  folly — 
Sir  Hugh  was  already  reviving,  and  the  blood 
from  both  his  wounds  was  staunched  ;  it  was 
therefore  most  probable  that  the  sight  of 
Henry  Fortescue,  still  bending  over  him  would 
tempt  him  to  speak,  or  have  some  injurious 
effect,  as  Sir  Hugh's  last  glance  had  been  one 
of  unappeased  enmity. 
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But  Fortescue  thought  and  knew  nothing 
of  this—  he  heard  no  remonstrances,  and  saw 
nought  that  was  passing  round  him — he  was 
alive  but  to  one  sensation — that  of  the  bit- 
terest remorse— and  all  the  appalling  language 
of  the  Comte  D'Harcourt  was  lost  upon  him. 

"  One  look — one  word !"  was  his  passion- 
ate reply  to  these  appeals,  as  Sir  Hugh  turned 
his  eyes  upon  him.  "  God  knows  this  was 
most  unintentional  ! — if  my  sincere  and  heart- 
felt sorrow  can  be  accepted  by  you,  in  con- 
sideration that  we  may  never  meet  on  earth 
again — say  you  forgive  me  !" 

"  Fly !"  said  Sir  Hugh,  averting  his  face, 
and  withdrawing  the  hand  which  Fortescue  in 
forgetfulness  had  retained  in  his  grasp — *'  fly — 
remember,  if  it  be  any  satisfaction,  that  should 
evil  overtake  me,  for  this  I  forgive  you,  for  in 
this  you  have  done  but  your  duty." 

And  Fortescue  fled — at  Kingsgate,  a  dreary, 
desolate  spot  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  did  the 
bridegroom  elect — the  supposed  murderer— lie 
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iti  ambush;  sheltered  there  by  a  roof  so  hum- 
ble, that  it  was  unlikely  any  eye  of  curiosity 
should  rest  on  it,  he  awaited,  in  a  feverish 
agony  of  mind,  the  result  of  the  catastrophe ; 
ready  at  any  moment  to  embark  from  that  wild 
shore  for  the  Continent,  should  a  fatal  termina- 
tion be  announced  to  him. 

In  the  meantime  Monsieur  D'Harcourt  took 
the  direction  of  his  affairs,  and  transacted 
every  part  of  them  that  could  be  arranged, 
without  the  personal  attendance  of  a  principal, 

*'  Surely !"  thought  Henry  Fortescue  to 
himself  one  night,  as  he  sat  alone  in  his  cham- 
ber, listening  to  the  sullen  roar  of  the  sea,  as 
it  rushed  up  and  broke  over  the  beach — 
"  surely  if  there  is  to  be  blood  upon  my  hand, 
this  torture  shows  how  severely  I  repent  it  ! 
though  my  offences  are  great,  my  punishment 
is  infinite  !" 

The  lucky  star  however  of  Fortescue   was 
still  in  the  ascendant.     The  daily  accounts  of 
.Sir    Hugh    Sibley,    proved    more   and   more 
D  5 
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favourable — the  wound  in  his  chest  went  on 
well,  and  no  danger  was  apprehended  ;  so  that 
after  the  lapse  of  a  week  Lord  Kandall  con- 
tented himself  with  writing  to  Brighthelmstone 
that  his  brother-in-law  was  detained  in  town 
by  an  indisposition,  which  was  rapidly  leav- 
ing him,  and  that  he  hoped  shortly  to  rejoin 
his  family,  and  escort  them  back  to  Ab- 
bcylans  ! 

The  fact  was,  Lady  Hester  could  be  induced 
to  remain  no  longer  at  the  sea-side — small  as 
was  then,  the  fashionable  spot,  it  was  too  large, 
too  bus}^,  too  gay  for  her !  Her  feeble  mind 
could  not  stand  it — it  irritated  her  temper  to 
such  a  degree,  that  no  one  was  more  anxious 
than  Anne,  to  return  to  the  solitude  of  the  old 
Dower  House. 

To  achieve  this,  however,  was  an  under- 
taking of  more  difficulty  than  any  of  the  parties 
imagined — Sir  Hugh  had  rallied  for  a  time,  it 
was  true,  but  the  improvement  was  of  brief 
duration.     From  the  scene  of  the  duel,  he  had 
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been  taken  direct  to  Lord  Randall's  house  in 
Berkeley  Square,  where  his  illness,  and  its 
cause,  were  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  only 
a  few  trustworthy  people.  The  wound  in  the 
chest,  as  has  been  stated,  healed  speedily,  but 
strange  to  say,  the  other,  and  far  slighter  hurt 
did  not  make  equal  progress — that  in  the  arm 
proved  obstinate,  long  after  the  other  was  pro- 
nounced well — and  in  defiance  of  all  care  and 
skill,  would  not  heal — it  looked  angry  and 
inflamed,  giving  Sir  Hugh  intense  pain,  which, 
added  to  his  excited  state,  greatly  retarded  his 
recovery. 

The  first  advice  in  London  was  taken,  the 
first  medical  men  of  the  day  attended  him,  and 
night  and  day  by  his  bedside  was  the  Baron  ; 
but  at  last  the  truth  could  not  be  concealed — 
the  arm  was  assuming  a  dangerous  appearance, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  prepare  the  patient 
for  the  worst !  Day  after  day  the  inflamation 
increased  ;  and  amongst  the  surgeons,  but  one 
opinion  prevailed — the  immediate  necessity  of 
amputation ! 
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To  the  young  soldier,  such  a  prospect  was 
appalling  to  the  last  degree— to  himself  the 
loss  of  his  sword  arm  was  more  than  life — but 
Lord  Randall  well  knew  how  invaluable  to  his 
widowed  mother,  and  unprotected  sister,  was 
his  existence,  and  the  operation  was  decided  on. 

To  Fortescue,  the  intelligence  was  fraught 
with  horror — he  almost  asked  himself  whether 
death  had  not  been  preferable !  When  it 
reached  him  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
England  again,  and  when  he  was  told  it  was 
over,  he  felt  as  though  the  very  ground  beneath 
him  would  spurn  him,  from  its  surface. 

Such  were  his  feelings,  as  he  sped  on  his 
way,  under  all  the  semblance  of  an  enviable 
man,  to  accomplish  the  realisation  of  his  for- 
tunes, and  mount  the  topmost  step  of  outward 
prosperity.  It  was  the  first  bitter  lesson  of 
life,  that  which  he  had  now  learnt,  and  he  was 
not  insensible  to  the  fact,  that  it  must  throw  a 
dark  shade  over  his  future  career ;  for  it  was 
an  aggravated  case  in  every  respect. 
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The  earliest  recollections  of  his  life  in  Eng- 
land were  associated  with  the  Sibley  family — 
the  first  roof  that  afforded  him  hospitality,  on 
his  return  from  his  course  of  foreign  education, 
had  been  that  of  the  old  Dower  House  — and 
the  hands  that  had  nursed  his  dying  father,  and 
closed  his  eyes  in  their  last  sleep,  had  been 
those  of  Sir  Hugh  Sibley ! 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


For  now  my  love  is  thaw'd, 

Which  like  a  waxen  image  against  the  fire. 

Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 

Shakspj^are. 


Lord  Randall's  position  was  now  one  of 
some  perplexity,  for  no  sooner  was  the  opera- 
tion performed,  than  Sir  Hugh  expressed  a 
vehement  desire  to  have  his  family  about  him 
— he  had  sunk  to  a  state  of  alarming  weakness, 
and  his  request  was,  that  if  it  should  be 
thought  injurious  to  his  mother  to  be  with  him, 
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at  all  events  Anne  might  be  sent  for ;  and  how 
to  deny  him  was  difficult  in  the  extreme. 

Existing  circumstances  made  the  request 
particularly  mal  apropos^  for  in  the  first  place, 
how  would  Lady  Hester  ever  consent  to  part 
with  her  daughter  ?  If  the  reason  of  her  son's 
illness  were  urged,  she  might  possibly  insist  on 
joining  him  herself,  and  this  agitation,  for  both, 
their  sakes,  was  to  be  avoided  by  every  practi- 
cable means. 

It  happened  also  that  at  this  period,  the  sum- 
mer of  the  year  1780,  London  had  but  just  re- 
covered from  the  scene  of  the  fearful  excitement 
which  bore  the  name  of  the  "  Gordon  riots." 
Every  one  who  could  leave  the  Metropolis,  had 
done  so,  and  those  who  were  obliged  to  remain, 
lived  in  perpetual  fear  of  some  new  outbreak. 
In  short  it  was  a  season  of  such  turbulence  and 
insubordination,  that  Lord  Randall  would  have 
sacrificed  anything  to  have  had  it  in  his  power, 
to  move  Sir  Hugh  to  Brighthelmstone,  or  Ab- 
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beylans,  rather  than  bring  his  timid,  inexperi- 
enced sister  into  London. 

Besides  this  weighty  and  rational  reason  he 
had  another.  The  town  house  of  the  Lori- 
mers,  though  unoccupied,  contained  all  the 
plate,  pictures,  and  valuables,  that  they  had 
brought  from  the  Priory,  and  this  house,  known 
to  the  mob  as  the  residence  of  Papists,  was 
marked  in  the  hour  of  their  blind  fanaticism, 
for  destruction.  The  friend  in  need,  at  such  a 
moment,  was  the  Baron  of  Buckleigh — he 
caused  every  article  of  value  to  be  conveyed  by 
night  to  his  own  cellars,  and  then  wrote  to 
France  and  acquainted  the  Lorimers  with  what 
he  had  done. 

As  it  happened,  the  house  eventually  escaped; 
but  the  alarm  brought  Dennis  to  England, 
sooner  than  he  had  intended  (for  he  had  re- 
joined his  family  abroad),  and  at  the  very  time, 
that  Sir  Hugh  was  lying  ill  beneath  Lord  Ran- 
dall's roof,  young  Lorimer  arrived,  and  added 
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to  the  number  of  its  inmates  ;  for  its  friendly- 
owner,  would  hear  of  no  other  arrangement, 
knowing  as  he  did,  that  it  was  his  own  letter 
that  had  brought  him  over. 

Remembering  well  the  ancient  enmity  borne 
by  Lady  Hester  Sibley  towards  the  Lorimers, 
though  ignorant  of  all  that  had  since  occurred. 
Lord  Randall  did  not  see  how  he  could  either 
place  Anne  in  such  objectionable  society,  tr 
turn  out  Dennis  Lorimer  for  her  accommoda- 
tion, when  his  own  home  was  actually  unsafe ! 
but  fortunately  at  the  crisis,  Lorimer  saw  how 
matters  stood,  in  the  mind  of  his  host. 

When  the  faintly  uttered  wish  for  Anne 
left  the  lips  of  Sir  Hugh,  he  cleared  up  the 
difficulty  himself,  with  a  tact  and  delicacy  fully 
appreciated  by  all. 

"•  You  cannot  surely  hesitate  a  moment,"  he 
said,  "  the  presence  of  Miss  Sibley  is  of  the 
utmost  importance — leave  Sir  Hugh  in  my 
charge,  my  Lord,  whilst  you  escort  his  sister  to 
town,  and  suffer  me  to  wish  you  good  bye,  with 
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all  gratitude,  before  you  start,  as  I  shall  be 
leaving  these  hospitable  quarters  just  as  you 
are  returning ;  thus  I  need  not  intrude  on  you 
with  my  adieux  on  your  arrival. 

This  was  precisely  the  plan  most  agreeable 
to  the  Baron,  and  one  which  he  felt  to  be  dic- 
tated by  discretion  and  good  breeding ;  there- 
fore he  made  no  show  of  declining  to  avail 
himself  of  it,  but  set  oflP  without  delay  on  his 
errand. 

It  was  my  mother's  destiny,  to  be  within 
reach  of  Brighthelmstone,  when,  summoned 
away  to  attend  on  her  suffering  brother, 
Anne  .Sibley  was  obliged  to  leave  her  infirm 
parent ;  and  she  consequently  took  the  place  of 
this  good  daughter  readily  and  cheerfully  ;  in- 
gratiating herself  so  well  with  the  Lady  Hes- 
ter, that  the  latter  forbore  either  to  murmur  at 
Anne's  departure,  or  grieve  over  her  absence. 
Of  course  it  was  now  impossible  for  Lord 
Randall  to  conceal  from  his  young  sister-in- 
law  what  had  happened  to  Sir  Hugh  ;  although 
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the  latter  had  specially  directed  that  she  should 
only  be  informed  at  present  that  it  was  owing 
to  an  accident.  He  meant,  should  she  be 
contented  with  that  account,  to  allow  nothing 
more  to  transpire. 

He  did  not  know  Anne  Sibley  when  he 
thought  she  would  rest  satisfied  with  this!  Sir 
Hugh  knew  her  still  less,  when  he  supposed 
that  during  his  absence  and  attendance  on  their 
dying  guardian,  her  thoughts  had  not  followed 
him,  dwelt  on  him,  and  even  pictured  the  more 
than  probability,  of  the  return  of  the  son,  on 
the  death  of  his  father. 

No  sooner,  therefore,  did  she  cautiously 
ascertain  that  such  had  been  the  case,  than 
swift  as  light,  the  truth  flashed  across  her  mind 
— by  every  means  in  her  power,  and  by  the 
most  adroit,  and  subtle  questioning,  she  drew 
from  Lord  Randall,  on  their  rapid  journey  to 
town,  the  fact,  that  the  cause  of  the  operation 
had  been  an  accidental  wound,  but  beyond  that 
he  would  divulge  nought. 
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''  What  more  you  wish  to  know,"  were  his 
words,  *'  ask  your  brother  himself,  doubtless  he 
will  not  conceal  aught  that  he  judges  it  right 
for  you  to  hear — but  my  lips  are  sealed,  and  I 
much  marvel,  Anne,  at  your  pertinacity,  when 
my  reluctance  to  answer  must  be  apparent 
to  you." 

*'  But  wherefore  ?"  persisted  Anne,  "  why 
torture  rae  by  such  suspense? — what  avails 
deception  in  my  case  ? — to  my  mother  tell  the 
tale  of  an  accidental  wound  with  all  my  heart ; 
and  if  she  believe  that  it  was  so,  if  she  think 
even  that  it  was  Hugh's  own  hand  that  dealt 
it,  we  should  rejoice — for  it  will  spare  her  much 
anguish— but  to  me — oh,  dear  Lord  Randall,  it 
is  mockery  to  try  to  blind  my  eyes ! — when  you 
first  wrote  to  us  of  my  brother's  illness,  you 
attributed  it  to  an  accident !  and  I  feel  too 
surely  that  you  are  endeavouring  to  deceive 
me — and  I  also  feel,"  added  Anne  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands,  whilst  the  tears  crept 
slowly  through  her  fingers,  "  that  it  is  to  spare 
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me  for  my  own  wretched  sake,  that  you  thus 
forbear  !— now  go  on,  my  Lord — you  see  that 
I  guess  the  truth — tell  it,  for  it  will  be  no 
shock  !" 

But  her  companion  resisted  every  appeal — 
he  evaded  giving  direct  answers,  and  he  tried 
to  lead  her  thoughts  into  some  other  channel, 
though  in  this  he  failed.  She  would  not  be 
gainsayed— she  wrung  the  story  from  his  lips 
word  by  word,  till  all  was  told  except  the 
name — that  he  had  not  courage  to  utter, 
till  in  the  wild  incoherence  of  her  grief  it 
faltered  on  her  tongrue — 

*'  His  adversary — icas  it  that  man  f 

"  It  was  Fortescue,"  was  the  muttered  reply, 
and  she  asked  no  more. 

There  was  no  passionate  meeting  between 
the  brother  and  sister — no  agitating  scene  of 
reproach,  or  grief;  but  in  the  silence  of  the 
night,  when  Sir  Hugh's  eyes  were  closed, 
Anne  stole  to  his  bedside,  and  sat  herself  down 
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to  watch  him,  whilst  the  low  moans  of  pain 
and  fever  issued  from  his  lips,  and  she  moistened 
them  with  water,  till  the  gentle  touch  roused 
him  to  himself. 

"  That  is  not  Lorimer's  hand,"  were  his 
first  words,  "  nor  Randall's — it  can  be  none 
but  thine,  dear  Anne  !"  and  the  next  moment 
the  cool,  soft  cheek  upon  his  brow  told  him 
he  was  right,  and  that  she  was  there  to  nurse 
him. 

Days  past  by,  and  gradually,  though  very 
slowly,  Sir  Hugh  rallied —  Anne  awaited  his 
convalescence  anxiously,  in  order  to  learn  from 
him  every  circumstance  of  the  affair ;  and  one 
day,  in  a  kind  of  dreamy  slumber,  he  articu- 
lated a  sentence,  which  enabled  her  to  intro- 
duce the  subject.  It  was — "  Avenged,  yes, 
fully  avenged,  though  he,  base,  lucky  coward, 
did  escape,  his  agony  itself  avenged  her  "'  and 
Anne  whispered  in  her  brother's  ear — 
*'  Oh,  Hugh,  was  this  your  promise  !" 
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She  now  knew  almost  all — she  knew  that 
she  had  guessed  rightly  in  imagining  herself 
the  cause  of  the  quarrel — the  rest  must  come. 

'*  Was  this  the  promise  you  made  me  ?" 

"  I  never  broke  it — it  stands  unbroken  still," 
said  he  hastily. 

''  Nay  !"  exclaimed  Anne,  ''  the  truth  was 
on  your  lips  in  sleep — deny  it  not." 

"  I  kept  my  promise,"  repeated  Sir  Hugh, 
turning  on  his  pillow  with  an  impatient  groan, 
"  I  never  breathed  your  name,  directly  or  in- 
directly, you  were  never  alluded  to  !" 

*'  Can  I  credit  this  ?"  asked  Anne  reproach- 
fully, "  hardly,  my  brother ! — in  your  dreams 
you  surely  told  the  truth ;  therefore  why  hesi- 
tate now  to  tell  me  all  ? — go  on,  Hugh,  I  shall 
sit  quietly  and  listen,  if  you  will  but  be  open, 
and  conceal  and  deny  nought." 

"  I  do  not  deny  that  you  have  been  avenged," 
interrupted  Sir  Hugh,  knitting  his  eyebrows, 
*'  but  I  deny  having  broken  my  promise,  I 
promised    you  I  would  not  utter    your  name 
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unnecessarily,  these  were  the  precise  words  of 
your  terms,  to  which  I  rigidly  kept ;  for  when 
I  met  this  Master  Harry  Fortescue — " 

Anne  suddenly  shuddered  as  the  name, 
coupled  with  a  tone  of  the  bitterest  scorn, 
was  pronounced,  and  passed  her  hand  across 
her  eyes  for  a  moment — Sir  Hugh's  keen 
glance  was  on  her,  and  he  modified  the 
sentence. 

'^  When  I  met  him  first,"  he  resumed,  ^'  it 
was  on  those  terms  of  friendship,  with  which  I 
was  well  disposed  to  greet  him." 

"  And  you  parted — how?" 

'^  Still  as  friends." 

"  But  you  met  again  ?"  persisted  Anne 
breathlessly.      ''  How   met   you    that   second 

time  ?" 

^'  As  enemies  for  life !"  replied  her  brother 
abruptly,  and  as  he  appeared  disinclined  to 
volunteer  information,  Anne  had  still  to  ques- 
tion— 

"  Forgive   me,  Hugh,  for  thus  tormenting 
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you,  but  what  length  of  time  elapsed  between 
that  parting  and  that  meeting  ?" 

"  A  few  short  hours  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Hugh 
with  a  laugh,  that  set  his  sister's  teeth  on  edge 
— *'  but  the  time  sufficed! — in  that  I  learnt 
the  sum  of  his  deep  treachery — in  that  I  formed 
the  resolution  to  punish  it,  and  though  he 
lives,  unharmed,  reserved,  doubtless  as  a  mark 
for  some  happier  hand  than  mine — " 

*'  Hush,  Hugh !"  interrupted  Anne,  shocked 
at  the  acrimony  and  violence  displayed  by  him, 
whose  nature^  was  usually  so  temperate  and 
forbearing — "  hush,  spare  yourself — spare  him, 
unworthy  and  despicable  as  he  may  be — tell  me 
only  what  you  learnt,  and  the  source  of  your 
information  ?" 

'*  A  letter,  my  little  Anne,  was  the  source," 
answered  the  sick  man  sadly,  as  he  laid  his 
feeble  hand  upon  her  head,  stroking  the  glossy 
hair,  and  parting  the  long,  thick  ringlets  that 
had  escaped  from  their  fastenings — ''  one  which 
it  would  be  as  well  for  you  to  read  methinks, 
TQL.    Tir.  E 
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could  you  bear  to  do  so  now.     You  may  leave 
me  if  you  will." 

And  though  Anne  took  the  letter,  she  did 
not  avail  herself  of  the  given  permission,  but 
walking  steadily  to  the  window  she  in  silence 
unfolded  it. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


Her  lips  were  pressed, 
Till  the  blood  left  them  ;  and  the  wandering  veins 
Of  her  transparent  forehead  were  swelled  out 
As  if  her  pride  would  burst  them ! 

N.  P.  Willis, 


As  she  read,  Sir  Hugh  watched  her  narrowly, 
and  all  that  he  saw  but  convinced  him  more 
and  more  surely,  that  Sir  Francis  Rydal's  in- 
tellio-ence  had  reached  her  before,  or  she  could 
not  stand  her  ground  thus  firmly. 

She  held  the  letter  in  a  grasp,  which  she 
herself    knew  to    be    convulsive,   but   to    her 
E    3 
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brother  it  seemed  simply  firm.  She  came  at 
last  to  the  paragraph  in  question,  and  her  eye- 
lids quivered.  The  mental  suffering  of  that 
moment,  was  worse  than  the  parting  of  the 
soul  and  body — it  was  the  wrench  apart  of 
hope  and  doubt — the  last  wrench — and  now 
all  was  over !" 

"  I  wish  them  happy,"  she  murmured  as  she 
refolded  the  letter ;  and  then  turning  her  eyes 
on  Sir  Hugh,  and  remembering  he  was  hence- 
forth to  be  an  object  of  everlasting  reproach  in 
her  sight,  the  anguish  of  her  spirit  broke  out 
in  the  w^ildest  passion  of  regret. 

The  string  of  evil  consequences  that  the 
event  must  carry  in  its  train,  rushed  into  her 
mind.  Anne  Sibley  had  now  seen  a  little  of 
the  world,  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  Abbey- 
lans-»-enough  to  make  her  shrink  from  attract- 
ing its  attention,  or  exciting  its  regards ; 
therefore  to  think  that  his  very  appearance 
would  be  signal  for  remark,  and  to  know  that 
publicity    must   ever    attend    his    steps,   was 
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anguish  itself.  Then  again  his  position  in  the 
army — respected  and  beloved  as  he  was  on 
every  side — how  could  he  remain  in  it,  de- 
prived of  his  good  right  arm  ?  And  if  it 
pleased  the  higher  powers  to  notice  so  serious 
a  loss  in  the  gallant  young  soldier  of  three 
and  thirty— what  must  the  answer  be  ? — a 
duel ! 

Till  the  wound  assumed  its  dangerous 
aspect,  Lord  Kandall  had  contemplated  hushing 
up  the  affair  with  little  difficulty ;  but  now, 
such  a  measure  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
though  it  was  kept  out  of  the  public  prints  of 
the  day,  the  world  would  soon  become  aware, 
that  Sir  Hugh  Sibley's  retirement  from  the 
army,  was  in  consequence  of  his  having  lost  his 
arm  in  an  affair  of  honour ! 

"  And  our  poor  mother !"  said  Anne  one  day 
as  she  almost  wrung  her  hands,  **  how  often 
and  often  has  she  told  you,  Hugh,  that  of  all 
her  children,  the  one  who  could  entail  on  her 
no  sorrow  would  be  Anne  I  and  when  she  sees 
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you,  my  brother,  and  sees  you  constantly  before 
her  eyes,  how  little  will  she  guess  that  it  was  I, 
that  very  Anne,  who  caused  this  deep  calamity !" 
At  last  Sir  Hugh  became  convalescent,  and 
able  to  move  about,  and  he  was  anxious  that 
Anne  should  return  to  her  mother ;  for  himself 
he  contemplated  a  visit  to  Guy,  who  though 
buried  in  an  obscure  French  town,  professed  to 
be  enjoying  himself.  He  was  in  his  usual 
robust  health,  and  being  one  who  took  light 
.  heed  of  every  thing,  he  looked  upon  his  out- 
lawry, infinitely  more  as  an  injustice,  than  a 
disgrace ;  and  had  therefore  set  himself  to  work 
in  his  new  home,  to  forget  the  old  one  as  fast 
as  he  could. 

It  was  Anne's  province  then,  to  return  to  the 
old  Dower  House  alone,  unaccompanied,  save 
by  the  Baron  of  Buckleigh.  She  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  her  mother  for  the  sight  of 
her  disabled  and  idolized  son — to  teach  the 
widowed  heart  not  to  burst,  when  he  appeared 
before  her  ! 
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The  evening  before  Sir  Hugh  and  his  sister 
parted,  a  new  subject  of  conversation  had  been 
started  between  them— one  which  told  that 
Dennis  Lorimer,  had  not  been  in  such  friendly 
companionship  with  his  sick  charge,  without 
giving  him  some  slight  insight  into  his  plans 
and  prospects.  Sir  Hugh  spoke  unreservedly 
to  Anne  about  the  whole  family,  and  claimed  a 
former  promise  of  hers,  to  repeat  to  him  what 
had  passed  at  Abbeylans. 

Anne  was  candour  itself — she  mentioned  the 
proposal,  and  her  refusal,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  it. 

'*  Nothing  could  be  more  generous  than  his 
conduct,"  she  added,  "  yet  nothing  ever  grieved 
me  more." 

Sir  Hugh  felt  that  this  was  no  time  to  advo- 
cate the  cause  of  his  friend — he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  doing  HO — but  he  wished  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  Anne's  real  opinion  of  Dennis 
Lorimer ;  for  his  early  impressions  still  clung 
so  closely  to  him,  that  he  could  only  associate 
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his  name,  with  the  recollection,  that  it 
was  once  held  in  utter  abhorernce,  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  old  Dower  House. 

What  he  wished  to  prove  was,  how  far  Anne 
herself  participated  in  that  antipathy. 

"  Then  I  marvel,"  was  his  answer  to  her  last 
remark,  "  how  you  could  so  unhesitatingly 
refuse  him — that  is  to  say,  if  you  did  not  dis- 
like him." 

*^  You  forget,  my  brother,"  said  Anne 
quietly,  "  I  was  influenced  by  two  strong  rea- 
sons— one  I  need  not  tell  you ;  the  other  was 
Mr,  Lorimer's  religion  ;  a  difference  of  religion 
between  married  people,  is  apt  to  engender  a 
diflerence  on  many  other  points  besides — it  is 
the  great  ground  work  of  all  happiness,  and  the 
vast  source  of  all  misery,  I  have  suffered  much 
in  this  world,  Hugh,  and  if  ever  I  find  a  sharer 
in  my  destiny,  it  must  be  one,  who  can  seek 
consolation  and  strength,  in  the  same  path  as 
myself,  and  from  the  same  pure  channel." 
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**  I  believe  Lorimer  to  be  a  man  of  excellent 
principle  all  the  same,"  replied  Sir  Hugh. 

"  So  do  I,"  exclaimed  Anne,  '*  as  an  indivi- 
dual I  thoroughly  esteem  his  character." 

*'  You  women  are  strange  creatures,"  mused 
Sir  Hugh  after  a  pause.  "  I  verily  believe  you 
can  love  those,  for  whom  it  is  impossible  to  en- 
tertain a  particle  of  esteem — what  say  you, 
Anne?" 

Anne's  answer  was  a  faint  sad  smile,  and  an 
indefinite  shake  of  the  head. 

"  And  vice  versa,  esteem,  those  for  whom  it 
is  not  your  pleasure  to  entertain  any  warmer 
sentiments,  eh,  Anne  ?" 

*'  Possibly,  Hugh,"  answered  his  grave  young 
sister  laconically ;  and  had  the  conversation  de- 
pended on  her  for  support,  it  must  have  ended 
here,  but  Sir  Hugh  continued, 

"  Have  you  reason  to  suppose,  Anne,  that 
Lorimer  has  any  great  love  for  the  religion  of 
his  family  ?" 

Anne  hesitated — she  recollected  the  hint  that 
E  5 
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the  person  in  question  had  given  her  at  Abbey- 
lans  on  that  very  subject,  but  not  knowing 
whether  she  was  authorized  to  repeat  them  or 
not,  she  hesitated. 

'*  Beause,"  pursued  her  brother,  "  I  have 
every  reason  myself  to  believe  that  he  has  not ; 
I  would  stake  much  on  the  chance,  that  two  or 
three  years  hence,  we  see  Dennis  Lorimer  a 
clergyman  in  our  own  church." 

"  My  clear  Hugh !"  exclaimed  Anne  seri- 
ously, as  she  looked  up  from  her  tambour 
frame,  "  let  me  say  one  w^ord  before  we  part — 
if  you  have  any  influence  with  Mr.  Lorimer, 
use  it  in  exhorting  him  to  think  well,  before  he 
takes  such  a  step — better  be  the  good  Roman 
Catholic  he  now  is,  than  enter  our  church  from 
worldly  motives." 

"  It  would  not  be  that,  Anne,"  returned  Sir 
Hugh,  *'  he  told  me  if  he  did  so,  it  would  be 
from  very  powerful  conviction — after  long  and 
deep  reflection  too,  and  infinitely  to  his  own 
cost  as  far  as  worldly  advantages  go." 
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"  So  much  the  better,"  said  Anne  warmly, 
''  let  him  once  leel  that  by  yielding  to  a  sacred 
conviction  he  has  resigned  all  of  this  world's 
good,  that  he  would  wish  to  retain — or  gain — 
and  his  conversion  bids  fair  to  be  an  acceptable 
sacrifice— tell  him  this,  dear  Hugh!"  added 
Anne  impressively,  as  she  rose  hastily,  '^  for 
now  is  the  time  to  act  a  friend's  part — whilst 
he  is  fluctuating  between  a  choice  of  heaven  or 
earth !" 

*'  It  is  an  awkward  part  for  any  one  to  act ,' 
said  Sir  Hugh,  and  Anne's  retreatiDg  footsteps 
were  detained  by  the  words — 

"  It  is  one  in  which  even  a  friend  should  be 
very  careful,  lest  the  interference  should  prove 
injudicious." 

*'  Oh,  Hugh !"  exclaimed  his  sister,  with 
some  slight  indignation  in  her  voice,  "  do  you 
think,  that  if  Roman  Catholics  hung  back  on 
scruples  of  this  kind,  they  would  ever  make 
the  converts  they  do  ?" 

''If  I  were  a  clergyman,"  began  the  young 
soldier. 
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"  It  would  not  alter  the  case !"  interrupted 
Anne,  "  amongst  Roman  Catholics,  persuasion 
is  not  entirely  confined  to  priests — far  from  it ! 
every  member  of  their  church,  believes  it  to  be 
their  individual  duty,  to  do  their  utmost  where 
_  the  gain  of  a  soul  to  their  numbers  is  at  stake ; 
how  rarely,  my  brother,  do  we  use  efforts  to 
the  same  purpose !" 

"  The  daughter  of  Lady  Hester  Sibley 
making  a  comparison  favorable  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  !"  ejaculated  Sir  Hugh  with  a  smile, 
"  well  done,  little  sister!".*- — .^^5^^^ 

"  You  forget,"  was  the  quick  reply,  ''  that 
I  have  known  but  one  family  of  that  persuasion 
in  all  my  life,  and  that  one,  the  most  amiable 
of  their  sect — all  the  good  that  I  think  of 
Roman  Catholics,  has  been  taught  me  by  the 
evidence  of  the  bright  example  of  the  Lori- 
mers ;  for  in  spite  of  the  misery  their  acquaint- 
ance has  cost  us,  they  were  as  exemplary  in 
their  lives  at  the  Priory,  as  they  \^  ere  inoffen- 
sive;   you  see,  dear   Hugh,   1   speak   warmly. 
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because  they  have  no  one  so  unprejudiced  as 
myself,  to  uphold  their  name." 

The  last  words  were  pronounced  by  Anne 
with  a  marked  emphasis  not  lost  upon  Sir 
Hugh,  and  there  the  dialogue  ceased  ;  for  the 
next  morning  at  early  dawn  they  parted,  and 
she  commenced  her  long  an(\  tedious  journey 
homewards  with  Lord  Randal.  Tedious  of 
necessity  was  the  journey  to  Abbeylans,  for  the 
property  was  quite  out  of  the  mail-coach  line  ; 
and  the  state  of  the  cross  roads  was  such,  that 
besides  the  danger  of  highwaymen  on  the  un- 
protected parts  of  the  country,  the  ground  was 
so  rough  and  uneven,  that  it  was  a  work  of 
time,  to  accomplish  two  hundred  miles  in  those 
days,  perfectly  inconceivable  to  the  flying 
generation  of  the  present  enlightened  age. 
Anne  had  full  time,  during  the  solitary  hours 
she  spent  with  her  silent  companion,  to  feel 
and  reflect  on,  the  unselfish  goodness  of  his 
character  In  thus  taking  charge  of  her  to   a 
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home,  which  he  had  never  visited  since  he  had 
lost  the  young  wife  it  had  given  him. 

She  knew  how  poignant  were  his  feelings  on 
the  subject,  and  what  a  self-sacrifice  it  must  be 
to  him,  to  revisit  scenes  which  could  but  revive 
in  his  mind,  hours  of  happiness,  for  ever  gone, 
and  wretchedness. for  ever  present ! 

But  still  in  kindness,  and  for  her  sake,  he 
had  conquered  this  weakness,  and  beyond  his 
deep  silence,  when  they  approached  the  various 
r(5ads  that  led  to  Abbeylans,  and  his  own 
deserted  home  of  Buckleigh,  there  was  nothing 
in  his  manner,  which  could  make  his  young 
sister-in-law  grieve  for  the  task  she  had  unwit- 
tingly imposed  npon  him. 

'^  But  it  is  my  destiny !"  she  inwardly  ex- 
claimed, as  the  first  peep  of  the  old,  grey  towers 
broke  upon  her  sight,  *'  it  is  my  destiny  to 
cause  misery  to  all  who  are  connected  with  me, 
though  they  look  upon  me  as  the  favoured 
one! — the  one  who  has  sympathised  with  all, 
and  suffered  nought — who  has  brought  no  sor- 
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row  to  the  door  of  an  afflicted  mother  1— it  is 
my  destiny  to  bring  unhappiness  to  even  this 
kind,  wounded  heart — and  yet — oh,  surely 
cutting  reproaches  were  easier  to  bear,  than 
such  a  secret  consciousness." 

And  these  were  the  thoughts  of  bitterness 
with  which  she  again  returned  to  a  home,  as 
gloomy  and  desolate  as  could  well  be  imagined- 
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Look  on  her  hours  of  solitude, 

How  many  bitter  cares 
Belie  the  smile  with  which  the  lip, 

Would  sun  the  wound  it  bears. 

L.  E.  L. 


It  was  strange,  and  often  remarked  as  such 
by  the  county  people,  in  how  many  ways  Lady 
Hester  Sibley  contrived  to  make  herseli  un- 
popular in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abbey lans, 
despite  the  rapid  decline  of  her  health,  her 
prosperity,  and  her  influence.  Anne  was  never 
more  struck  with  this,  than  when   she  returned 
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home  after  nursing  her  brother  through  his 
illnesss ;  she  had  once  been  \Vont  to  exercise  a 
kind  of  mild  control  over  her  mother,  by  the 
simple  power  of  her  presence,  but  much  of  this 
was  lost  by  her  temporary  absence.  Lady  Hester 
had  been  entirely  her  own  mistress,  with  none 
to  thwart,  none  to  advise,  none  even  to  give 
the  gentle  glance  of  upbraiding,  which  some- 
times stole  through  Anne's  long  eyelashes, 
when  her  mother  was  more  than  usually  irrita- 
ble— therefore,  the  love  of  domineering,  had 
gained  a  great  height  by  the  time  that  Anne 
returned  to  guide  the  reins  of  government;  and 
in  no  manner  did  it  more  glaringly  exhibit 
itself,  than  in  Lady  Hester's  increasing  unpop- 
ularity. In  the  bright  days  of  the  old  Dower 
House,  when  the  Sibley  family  were  all  young, 
she  was  disliked,  but  had  not  made  herself  posi- 
tively obnoxious.  She  was  then  feared — and 
her  personal  appearance  tended  in  a  great 
measure,  to  arouse  that  feeling  in  the  minds 
of    the   villagers — but    now,     that    fear    had 
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evaporated,  and  pity  for  her  afflictions  was 
dying  in  their  breasts,  they  took  constant 
umbrage  at  her  whims,  and  rebelled  against  her 
decrees. 

The  new  people  too  had  arrived  at  the 
Priory,  and  as  they  came  with  pomp  and  state, 
clad  in.  the  important  vestment  of  wealth,  they 
were  all  in  the  ascendant. 

Whereas,  the  Lady  Hester  Sibley  of  Ab- 
beylans,  was  only  able  to  be  drawn  about  the 
grounds  in  a  garden  chair,  and  went  to  church 
in  the  same  conveyance,  with  the  addition  of 
one  steady  pony — the  Mertons  of  the  Priory 
paraded  daily  throughout  the  neighbourhood, 
in  their  coach  and  four,  after  the  approved 
fashion  of  the  times — moreover  they  had  a 
long  purse,  and  it  was  ready  to  open  to  every 
petitioner;  for  Madam  Merton,  as  the  primitive 
race  used  to  call  her,  was  fond  of  ostentation, 
and  to  be  the  Lady  Bountiful,  in  the  sight  of 
all  who  were  there  to  see,  was  the  highest  ob- 
ject of  her  ambition. 
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These  proceedings  filled  Lady  Hester  with 
indignation ;  she  was  growing  inquisitive  as 
she  grew  old,  and  listened  to  every  kind  of 
gossip  that  was  reported  to  her;  therefore, 
though  she  had  never  mixed  in  the  society  of  her 
poorer  brethren,  and  had  taken  only  a  general 
interest  in  their  concerns,  she  now  sought  out 
all  her  own  people,  as  she  termed  them,  and 
became  jealous  to  a  degree  of  any  interference 
among  them.  She  was  quite  sure,  she  told 
Anne,  that  the  Mertons  were  trying  to  get  a 
stand  in  the  country,  and  endeavouring  to  un- 
dermine her  own  kingdom ;  and  she  would 
prevent,  or  guard  against  this,  to  the  very  ut- 
most of  her  power. 

'^  This  will  be  worse  than  the  Lorimers 
after  all !"  exclaimed  Anne  Sibley  to  my 
mother,  the  day  before  the  departure  of  the 
latter  from  Abbeylans — '*  we  have  reigned  un- 
dividedly  for  so  many  years,  that  I  foresee 
much  mischief,  from  this  unfortunate  new 
source  of  annoyance.     The  Lorimers  were  so 
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quiet  in  their  charities,  that  we  heard  nothing 
of  them,  but  these  people  are  certainly  too 
ostentatious — believe  me,"  she  added  with  a 
mournful  smile,  '*  the  noise  of  their  good 
deeds  will  be  worse  than  the  chapel  bell 
after  all !" 

In  vain  did  Anne  try  to  moderate  the  ran- 
cour of  Lady  Hester's  jealousy — every  day 
brought  some  fresh  revival  of  it — no  sooner 
was  one  fretful  cause  quieted,  than  another 
broke  out.  Some  sick  villager  would  fail  to 
send  to  the  Dower  House  for  soup  or  broth, 
and  on  Lady  Hester's  begging  to  know  the 
reason,  the  answer  was  sure  to  be — 

''  Madam  Merton  sent  some,  so  I  bethought 
me  I  hadn't  need  to  trouble  her  ladyship  to- 
day !" 

*'  Very  good !"  cried  Lady  Hester  the  first 
time  this  excuse  was  given,  *'  no  doubt  I  am 
to  be  made  a  convenience ! — the  people  can  be 
very  civil  till  Madam  Merton  comes  in  the 
way,  and  then  I  forsooth !  am  to  be  put  quite 
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on  one  side  till  I  am  wanted !  Anne  you  must 
look  to  this,  I  must  have  my  pensioners  entirely 
to  myself  or  not  at  all !  go  down  to  the  widow 
Hamlyn,  and  tell  her  to  choose  betwixt  me 
and  Mrs.  Merton — she  cannot  expect  to  pos- 
sess both." 

"  Doubtless,"  began  Anne,  "  Mrs.  Merton 
is  unaware  of  widow  Hamlyn's  being  our 
charge,  were  it  not  better — " 

"  I  care  not  whether  she  be  aware  or  no," 
interrupted  Lady  Hester,  "it  is  not  for  me 
to  cavil  with  these  people  of  a  day !  let  her  re- 
member the  generations  of  Sibleys,  that  have 
charged  themselves  with  the  well-being  of  the 
poor  of  Abbeylans,  and  forbear  to  interfere 
with  those  who  do  not  require  her  assist- 
ance !" 

'•'  Exactly  so,  dear  mother,"  replied  the  peace 
maker,  '*  it  is  necessary  that  Mrs.  Merton 
should  understand  this." 

"  Not  Mrs.  Merton  !"  returned  Lady  Hester 
violently,  ''  I  have  nought  to  do  with  her !  I 
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will  have  no  dealings  with  her;  you  misunder- 
stand me  cruelly,  Anne,  and  I  really  think 
you  do  so  on  purpose — it  is  of  my  pensioners 
that  I  would  speak — wherefore  does  she  per- 
sist in  crossing  me  continually  in  this  ill-bred 
manner  ?" 

"  I  believe  it  to  be  unintentional,''  said  Anne, 
"  and  even  if  not  so,  the  poor  are  hardly  to 
blame  my  dear  mother ;  it  is  solely  Mrs.  Mer- 
ton's  fault." 

*'  Ah,  now  you  are  coming  round !"  retorted 
Lady  Hester  exultingly,  ''  that  is  just  what  I 
have  been  telling  you  all  along,  only  it  appears 
every  soul  about  me  seems  equally  to  love 
thwarting  and  contradicting  me — even  you, 
Anne  !" 

''  Dearest  mother,  not  I !  only  give  me  per- 
mission to  call  on  Mrs.  Merton,  and  I  will 
answer  for  setting  affairs  right  before  I  return 
to  you." 

''  No !"  was  her  mother's  firm  reply,  "  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  those  people ;  they 
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are  trying  to  vex  me,  but  I  defy  their  power 
— go  only  where  I  bid  you,  and  that  is  to 
widow  Haralyn ;  give  her  my  message,  and 
bring  me  her  answer — go  round  to  them  all, 
my  child — all  that  have  received  no  bounty  from 
their  Madam  Merton  ;  nay,  Anne,  no  words ! 
do  but  what  I  tell  you,  for  I  have  no  strength 
to  argue  1" 

In  good  truth  it  seemed  to  Anne  Sibley  as 
though  the  last  state  of  her  mother  were  worse 
than  the  first  ! — the  mental  prostration  caused 
by  grief,  was  hardly  so  difficult  to  bear  and 
to  manage,  as  the  irritable,  fractious  spirit, 
which  delighted  itself  in  every  species  of 
tyranny,  oppression,  and  bickering. 

And  then  if  Anne  ventured  to  interpose  a 
syllable  of  remonstrance,  her  mother  would 
check  her  with  the  unanswerable  plea,  "  that 
she  had  not  strength  to  argue !" 

The  messages,  however,  were  always  deli- 
vered with  a  kindness  which  robbed  them  of 
half  their  sting— not  of  all,  for  the  poor  people 
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in  their  simplicity  could  not  comprehend,  why 
the  benevolence  of  Madame  Merton  should  give 
the  Lady  Hester  offence. 

Once  the  appearance  of  Anne  in  the  village, 
was  wont  to  be  hailed  as  a  blessing,  but  now 
charged  generally  with  some  unpleasant  task 
or  message,  her  coming  was  watched  for,  a 
child  actually  set  to  close  the  cottage  door 
when  she  appeared,  and  taught  to  greet  her 
enquiries,  with  the  ungracious  answer  of 
"  Mother's  stepp'd  out !" 

All  this  was  distressing  to  her  beyond  words 
— friends  she  had  few,  but  amongst  those 
humble  neighbours  she  had  once  reckoned  many 
— and  now  they  were  daily  diminishing.  It 
was  in  vain  that  she  often  told  them,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  that  those  who  were  in  want  of 
medicines,  might  seek  them  at  her  own  private 
expense  at  the  shop  of  the  village  apothecary  ; 
the  grieved  voice,  and  the  swimming  eyes, 
with  which  she  thus  prohibited  the  recipients 
of  "  Madam  Mertons"  bounty  from  applying  at 
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the  once  open  door  of  the  old  Dower  House, 
was  not  duly  appreciated  by  them.  They  did 
not  choose  to  have  "  doctor's  stuff"  from  any 
hand  but  that  of  Lady  Hester's  old  house- 
keeper, because  they  knew  so  well  the  family 
medicine  chest,  out  of  which  all  the  simple 
remedies  were  brought ;  therefore  in  course  of 
time,  a  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot^  to  see  if 
Madam  Merton  might  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  keep  a  medicine  chest  likewise. 

In  short  the  villagers  were  becoming  indepen^ 
dant  of  Abbeylans  altogether,  and  shortly  after 
they  had  began  to  be  aware  of  it  themselves,  a 
new  and  intolerable  grievance  overwhelmed 
them.  In  a  narrow  lane  which  skirted  the 
Park  of  the  old  Dower  House,  was  a  little  iron 
gate,  through  which,  the  people  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  passing,  as  a  short  cut  to  the  Priory 
grounds,  and  the  high  road  beyond. 

By  doing  this  they  traversed  the  beautiful 
slopes,  and  saving  a  notice  written  up,  that 
they  were  to  keep  to  the  foot-path,  and  not  go 
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on  the  grass,  no  restrictions  were  placed   on 
their  pleasure  there. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  Sibley  family 
had  allowed  the  neighbourhood  the  privilege — 
the  poor  knew  that  it  was  to  the  kindness  of 
the  Abbeylans'  owners  that  they  were  indebted 
for  the  liberty  thus  enjoyed,  and  they  never 
attempted  to  dispute  that  it  was  not  private ; 
but  habit  had  so  dulled  their  memory  on  the 
subject,  that  the  pensioners  used  to  pass  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  the  children  swung 
the  little  gate  back  upon  its  hinges,  with  the 
same  freedom  and  carelessness,  as  though  it 
were  the  entrance  to  the  village  play-ground, 
instead  of  the  estate  of  Abbeylans. 

What  was  then  their  surprise  and  dismay, 
when  one  day  the  blacksmith  was  sent  for,  to 
put  new  hinges,  and  a  lock  and  key  on  the 
little  iron  gate,  as  well  as  on  the  wicket, 
which  led  into  the  Priory  grounds  at  the  other 
extremity. 

Great  was  the  dismay,  and  loud    rose   the 
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murmurs  of  dissatisfaction,  but  it  was  the  Lady 
Hester's  will,  as  much  as  it  was  her  right,  to 
close  ''  the  short  cut"  against  all  intruders. 

She  little  knew  what  trifling  good  this  act  of 
petty  tyranny  produced ;  in  very  spite,  the 
accustomed  passengers  made  a  path  for  them- 
selves, over  the  mossy  bank  by  the  side  of  the 
gate,  and  destroyed  and  disfigured  it  beyond 
redemption ;  breaking  the  hedge  and  tearing 
up  the  turf — yet  none  of  the  old  domestics  of 
the  Dower  House,  liked  to  tell  tales  of  the 
offenders,  for  their  hearts  had  ached  in  sym- 
pathy, when  the  gate  was  locked  ;  and  the 
trespassers  knew  this  and  triumphed. 

So  much  for  the  good!  but  for  the  harm — that 
was  not  quite  so  easily  calculated.  Lady  Hes- 
ter was  certainly  able  to  exert  the  remnant  of 
her  scanty  power,  but  too  much  reduced  in 
health  to  see  its  effects.  To  her  it  mattered 
little  that  the  curtsies,  as  she  walked  up  the 
aisle  in  church  were  few,  and  far  between — the 
deep  hanging  crape  of  her  bonnet,  would  have 
F  3 
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equally  concealed  either  civility  or  neglect, 
even  had  she  raised  her  eyes,  which  she  very 
rarely  did ;  but  there  was  one  who  saw  and 
felt  it  all — and  that  was  Anne  !  It  was  on  her 
that  the  weighty  displeasure  of  the  poor  fell, 
for  they  fancied  she  was  omnipotent  at  home, 
and  could  have  averted  any  decree,  had  she 
chosen  to  intercede  in  their  favour ;  therefore 
as  long  as  Lady  Hester  remained  in  this  strange 
irritable  mood,  her  daughter  suffered  for  it,  and 
gained  enemies,  which  no  gentleness  could  con- 
ciliate, and  no  time  appease :  for  where  once  an 
ill  feeling  arises  from  hearts  wantonly  wounded, 
it  increases  apace,  smouldering  like  a  fire,  and 
unconsciously  resisting  all  efforts  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


The  last  links  are  broken  that  bound  me  to  thee, 
And  the  words  thou  hast  spoken  have  rendered  me  free. 

Song. 


It  was  in  the  merry  Christmas  time,  when 
the  ground  was  deep  with  snow,  and  the  long 
icicles  that  hung  from  branch  and  tree,  sparkled 
like  coloured  gems  in  the  clear  sunshine,  that 
news  came  over  from  *'  foreign  parts"  to  Castle 
Evelyn,  announcing  the  marriage  of  young 
Lady  Anne  with  Mr.  Fortescue,  and  orders 
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were  given  to  feast  the  tenantry  and  neigh- 
bourhood with  unusual  liberality. 

The  grounds  of  the  Castle  too  were  to  be 
thrown  open,  in  order  that  the  festivities  might 
take  place  within  it  precincts ;  the  bells  of  Ab- 
beylans  Church  were  to  be  rung,  and  bonfires 
lighted  on  the  adjacent  hills. 

The  noise  of  these  preparations  did  not  fail 
to  penetrate  the  sombre  chambers  of  the  old 
Dower  House,  though  the  inhabitants  took 
little  heed  of  the  different  accounts  detailed  to 
them ;  except  indeed  Lady  Hester,  on  whose 
ear  the  tidings  of  such  a  marriage  fell  with  the 
freshness  of  the  most  welcome  news  !  It  ap- 
peared that  she  had  actually  forgotten  every 
event  connected  with  the  name  of  Fortescue, 
and  listened,  and  questioned,  and  smiled,  as 
though  "  stranger  were  wedding  stranger  !" 
Such  was  the  impaired  state  of  her  memory, 
whilst  to  passing  occurrences  her  faculties  were 
sensitive,  acute,  and  shrewd  as  ever. 

Not  so  Anne — reluctant  to  hear,  and  shrink- 
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ing  from  listening  to  the  animated  account  of 
the  feast  at  Castle  Evelyn,  which  old  March- 
mount,  the  steward,  was  giving  Lady   Hester, 
she  went   out    upon    the   terrace,    and    paced 
briskly  up  and  down  the  frozen  ground,  when 
suddenly,  with  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
the  red  glare  of  the  first  bonfire  shot  up  into 
the   sky — a   peal  of  bells  then   burst   into   a 
perfect  confusion  of  melody,  and  ever  and  anon 
came    the    murmur    of  a   distant   shout — the 
revellers  drinking  to  the  health  and  happiness 
of  Mr.  and  Lady  Anne  Fortescue  ! 

She  covered  her  eyes,  and  then  her  ears,  but 
escape  there  was  none — every  room  in  Abbey- 
lans  re-echoed  the  noise — the  air  itself  rang 
with  the  sound  of  those  maddening  bells,  and 
Anne  Sibley  sat  down  on  the  battlements,  and 
groaned  aloud,  as  their  cruel  joyousness  smote 
upon  her  heart. 

There  was  an  exultation  of  happiness  in 
those  sights  and  sounds,  which  seemed  a  very 
mockery —all   wringing  the   remains  of  peace 
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from  her  breast,  and  seeming  in  their  merri- 
ment, but  as  insults  brought  home  to  her  door. 

From  such  then^  even  the  solitary  old  Dower 
House  was  no  protection ;  once  she  had  been 
thankful  to  look  forward  to  her  future  life 
in  those  solitudes  —  there,  where  the  one 
name,  now  so  painful,  so  repugnant  to  her, 
would  never  be  pronounced,  and  where,  if  no 
voice  ever  rested  on  it,  and  no  object  reminded 
her  of  ity  she  might  learn  the  blessed  art  of 
entirely  forgetting  ! 

But  it  was  not  so  fated — strength  of  mind 
was  her  only  resource,  for  it  appeared  evident 
that  unless  she  sought  that  support,  and  sought 
it  from  the  only  fountain  from  whence  the  waters 
are  pure — the  well  of  life,  of  strength — unless 
she  could  by  such  means,  and  those  alone,  rise 
superior  to  conflicting  circumstances — her  life 
would  be  spent  in  one  weak  struggle,  totally 
unfitting  her  for  the  duties  of  an  every  day 
world. 

She   commenced  therefore  with  herself,  and 
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in  the  piercing  air  of  that  evening  of  rejoicings, 
she  persisted  in  walking  up  and  down  the  ter- 
race, till  the  last,  merry  peal  hadbeen  rung;  and 
none  could  tell  what  that  victory  over  human 
nature  cost  her,  for  there  were  none  there  to 
soothe  or  sympathise. 

The  wedding,  the  first  in  the  country  since 
the  bridal  of  fair  Hester  Sibley,  and  the  Baron 
of  Buckleigh,  became  of  course  a  never-end- 
ing subject  of  conversation. 

Wherever  Anne  went,  it  was  spoken  of— 
wherever  she  turned,  there  was  some  remnant 
of  the  gay  doings,  some  signs  of  what  had 
taken  place ;  and  in  the  humble  chimney  corner 
of  many  a  cottage,  was  she  oftentimes  obliged 
to  sit,  whilst  some  rambling  old  villager,  prosed 
over  the  marriage  and  its  prospects. 

The  people  too  found  great  pleasure  in  mar- 
velling over  the  choice  of  both  Lady  Anne 
and  Mr.  Fortescue — each  had  their  own  cham- 
pions— some  thought  Lady  Anne  too  good  for 

him,  and  others  believed  he  would  have  pre- 
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ferred  Miss  Sibley — "  our  own  Miss  Anne,'^ 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  talk  freely  on  the 
subject ;  they  remembered  well  those  by-gone 
days,  when  the  young,  twin  sisters,  cantered 
over  hill  and  dale,  escorted  by  the  madcap 
Guy,  and  Master  Harry  Fortescue — they  also 
remembered  the  cavalcade  of  equestians  from 
Castle  Evelyn,  dashing  through  Abbeylans, 
Lady  Anne  and  that  same  cavalier  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rest — and  each  took  care  to  re- 
member exactly,  what  best  suited  the  side  they 
supported. 

One  day  as  Anne  passed  down  the  village, 
on  a  mission  from  her  mother,  it  chanced  that 
she  came  in  the  way  of  a  coarse  hoop  of  mingled 
flowers  and  holly,  the  remains  of  one  of  the 
ornaments  for  the  tenants'  dinner  table.  In 
the  centre  of  the  still  fresh  holly,  despite  the 
fading  of  the  winter  flowers,  it  was  easy  to 
trace  the  initials  of  the  newly-married  pair, 
and  she  turned  from  it,  as  though  there  had 
been  a  serpent  in  her  path. 
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There  was  a  perceptible  quiver  on  her  l!p,  as 
she  did  so,  and  as  she  happened  to  be  speaking 
to  the  Postmaster's  wife  at  the  time,  it  did  not 
pass  wholly  unnoticed — neither  did  the  exceed- 
ing paleness  which  overspread  her  face,  as  the 
woman  explained  to  what  purpose  the  faded 
token  had  been  applied. 

That  evening  the  same  person  repeated  what 
she  had  seen  and  observed. 

"  Never  tell  me  now,"  was  her  exclamation, 
''  that  our  own  Miss  Anne  did  not  care  for 
Master  Fortescue  I  I  am  certain  and  sure  she 
did  !  and  when  I  said,  it  would  be  good  for  us 
all  if  my  Lady  Anne  took  a  fancy  to  live  at 
the  castle,  she  turned  as  white  as  the  letter  in 
my  hand !" 

And  the  post-office  dignitary  held  up  a  soiled 
and  yellow  document,  illustrative  of  the  colour, 
to  which  the  beautiful  Anne  Sibley  of  Abbey - 
lans  had  changed ! 

"  Not  she!"  cried  one  who  wished  to  be  a 
partizan  on  the  Sibley  side,     ''  Master  Fortes- 
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cue  never  knew  which  to  choose  betwixt  the 
two.  My  Lady  Anne  tried  much  harder  for 
him,  than  our  own  Miss  Anne,  that  I'm  wit- 
ness." 

"  She  looks  ghy  on  it,  all  the  same,"  retorted 
the  postmaster's  wife,  or  she  never  would  have 
turned  this  colour !"  and  the  letter  was  shaken 
triumphantly ;  "  and  mark  my  words,  mistress, 
if  w^hen  the  bride  comes  home,  she  and  Miss 
Anne  is  the  friends  they  was,  that's  all." 

That  very  question  had  crossed  Anne  Sibley's 
own  mind  more  than  once — and  then  again  she 
felt  relieved  by  the  conviction,  that  even  Henry 
Fortescue  did  not  dare  to  breathe  the  atmos- 
phere of  Abbeylans,  till  years  and  years  at 
least,  had  dried  the  stain  of  her  brother's  blood 
upon  his  sword.  Surely  the  stones  of  the  old 
house,  would  themselves  cry  out  at  him,  who 
had  raised  his  hand  against  a  Sibley  ! 

Lady  Anne  too,  never  liked  Castle  Evelyn  ; 
that  was  another  safeguard.  ^loreover,  why 
was  Anne  Sibley  to  fancy,  that  even  should 
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they  meet  in  future  years,  there  would  be  any 
uncomfortable  feeling  on  the  part  of  her  quon- 
dam friend  ? 

^'  She  never  knew  aught  concerning  me  with 
regard  to  him  !  She  need  not  ever  know  how 
despicably  low,  her  husband  lies  in  our  sight ; 
therefore,  friends  we  may  still  be,  and  she  may 
come  with  her  glad  voice,  and  her  bright  smile, 
when  we  may  possibly  have  learnt  to  rejoice,  at 
the  sight  of  a  person  perfectly  happy." 

Such  were  her  inward  communings  as  she 
wandered  through  the  beautiful  woods  and 
lanes  of  Abbeylans,  and  in  course  of  time  a 
calm  returned  to  Anne  Sibley,  and  peace  was 
restored  to  her — the  peace  arising  from  a  well 
directed  mind,  and  a  life  of  undisturbed  seclu- 
sion ;  for  the  health  of  her  mother,  prevented 
her  mixing  in  the  scanty  society  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, whilst  disinclination  banished  her, 
from  communication  with  her  humbler  neigh- 
bours ;  knowing  as  she  did,  that  she  had  been 
made  an  involuntary  object  of  remark,  and 
subject  of  conversation  amongst  them. 
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A  few  years  had  done  the  work  of  ages  to 
the  society  of    the  county — the   break   up  of 
Castle  Evelyn  and  Buckleigh,  as  well  as  the 
afflictions  of  the  Dower  House,  and  the  changes 
at   the   Priory,    had   desolated   that    beautiful 
corner  of   England,  till  it  was  hardly  to   be 
recognized ;  and  indeed  the  country  people  had 
become  so  used  to  stony  lanes  and  roads  full 
of   deep  and  dangerous  ruts,  that   when    the 
Mertons  began  improving,  draining,  and  mend- 
ing the  highways  and  byways,  they  thought  it 
idle  extravagance,  for  at   the  same   time  the 
Priory  Chapel  was  falling  into  decay,  without 
a  hand  to  help  it. 

The  Mertons  were  of  that  class  of  people, 
who  are  good  masters,  and  bad  neighbours ;  - 
where  money  could  be  of  use  they  were  invalu- 
able, provided  always  it  was  in  a  cause,  which 
was  likely  to  gain  publicity.  They  had  no 
idea  of  being  of  the  number  of  those,  who 
''do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame." 
Their  every  action  was  for  public  approbation,. 
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and  a  flourish  of  trumpets  marshalled  the  bene- 
fits they  conferred. 

Such  people  were  not  likely  to  be  an  acqui- 
sition to  the  Sibley  family — nor  did  they 
intend  to  make  themselves  so.  Beyond  a 
formal  visit  in  acknowldgement  of  Lady  Hes- 
ter's cards,  they  attempted  no  intimacy  ;  for 
the  suffering  mother,  and  her  reserved  young 
daughter,  did  not  offer  much  attraction,  there- 
fore, with  the  wisdom  of  "  the  children  of  this 
world,"  they  meant  to  keep  aloof  till  Sir  Hugh 
arrived,  and  then — ''  their  daughters  would  be 
nice  companions  for  Miss  Sibley !" 

Meanwhile,  Anne  grew  happy — her  spirits, 
over  which  for  so  many  years,  a  weight  had 
hung,  returned — and  her  health  in  the  course 
of  a  mild  but  bracing  winter  was  restored. 
Lady  Hester's  mind  too,  began  slowly  to  re- 
cover its  tone,  though  her  memory  was  gone 
for  ever  ;  with  the  strength  of  mind  however, 
the  strength  of  body  declined.  Day  after  day 
s-aw  her  weaker  and  weaker,  and  Lord  Kandall 
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was  urgent  that  a  foreign  climate  should  be 
essayed.  He  was  also  of  opinion,  that  Sir 
Hugh  should  return  home — he  had  been  absent 
several  months,  and  Lady  Hester  pined  for  him 
—till  his  return  nothing  definite  could  be 
arranged ;  and  therefore,  when  the  genial  breath 
of  spring  was  thawing  the  icicles,  and  swelling 
the  buds,  Anne  wrote  to  her  brother,  and 
reported  her  mother  in  a  fit  state,  to  see  and 
welcome  him,  to  the  old  Dower  House,  if  it 
were  but  his  good  pleasure  to  hasten  and  rejoin 
them. 
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CHAPTER   XIL 


I  was  the  eldest  of  the  three, 
And  to  uphold  and  cheer  the  rest 
I  ought  to  do — and  did  my  best, 
And  each  did  well  in  his  degree. 

Prisoner  of  Chlllon. 


From  market  town  to  mountain  village,  and 
back  again  to  the  busier  haunts  of  men,  had 
the  errant  Guy  Sibley,  wandered  over  the  face 
of  France,  before  he  finally  settled  himself 
down  in  the  picturesque  vicinity  of  Avignon. 
When  first  he  announced  that  he  had  found  a 
pied-d-terre   entirely  to   his   taste.    Sir   Hugh 
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wondered  what  could  have  drawn  him  so  far 
south,  when  time  might  possibly  extricate  him 
from  the  difficulties  that  had  caused  his  exile, 
and  restore  him  to  his  own  country  again. 
Anxiously  alive  to  the  several  and  separate 
interests  of  his  whole  family,  Sir  Hugh  felt 
uneasy  at  the  extent  of  his  brother's  wander- 
ings ;  more  especially  as  Avignon  was  at  that 
period  much  frequented  by  parties  of  English, 
high  bred,  and  high  born,  but  addicted  to  the 
fatal  propensity  of  gambling. 

In  that  beautiful  spot  then,  congregated  a 
"  clique "  of  men  who  were  just  as  likely  to 
lead  the  volatile  Guy  astray,  if  he  fell  into 
their  hands,  as  his  boon  companions  of  the 
hunt  and  turf — Guy's  aim  and  end  in  life  was 
amusement;  and  now  that  his  finances  pre- 
vented his  indulging  in  the  passion  of  buying 
horses,  it  was  more  than  likely  he  would  fly  to 
loto,  and  hazard,  pour  passer  le  temps,  and  drive 
away  —not  care — for  care  he  had  none  on  earth 
— but  memory. 
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Impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he  should 
find  something  of  this  kind  the  case,  Sir  Hugh 
arrived  at  Avignon,  and  proceeded  from  thence 
to  take  his  brother  by  surprise.  He  entered 
the  small,  but  compact  abode,  and  was  directed 
to  the  garden — he  entered  it,  and  at  its  further 
extremity  espied  Guy — Guy  working  busily 
and  cheerfully — Guy  steadied  and  sobered — 
Guy  as  he  speedily  learnt — married ! 

From  the  first  long  pause  of  utter  surprise, 
Sir  Hugh  recovered,  to  pour  a  thousand  questions 
into  his  brother's  ear,  and  with  a  face  of  boyish 
confusion,  Guy  frankly  recounted  his  divers 
reasons  for  becoming  a  benedict.  He  had  only 
been  married  three  months,  ever  since  which 
happy  day,  he  had  been  trying  to  compose  a 
letter  to  apprise  his  family  of  the  event ;  but 
impediments  of  every  kind,  started  up  to  pre- 
vent the  completion  of  this  letter ;  firstly,  he 
knew  his  mother  was  in  a  state,  which  might 
cause  the  announcement  to  be  badly  received — 
secondly,  the  news  of  his  guardian's  death  came 
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— thirdly,  Sir  Hugh's  unhappy  duel,  had  put 
the  letter  out  of  his  head,  and  so  the  weeks 
slipped  by  —  fourthly  —  Guy's  words  hung 
hesitatingly  on  the  fourth  clause,  and  the  colour 
rushed  over  his  frank,  open  features. 

'*  You  see,  my  dear  fellow,  I  thought  you, 
none  of  you,  would  like  my  wife." 

Sir  Hugh  considered  that  a  very  insufficient 
excuse  for  not  introducing  her  name  at  least  to 
the  family,  seeing  that  the  chances  of  their 
some  day  meeting  were  almost  certain. 

"  I  doubt  it,"  said  Guy,  *'  I  hate  England— 
I  am  happy  here,  which  I  never  was  there — 
and  if  it  pleased  my  mother  to  persecute  my 
wife,  as  she  did  Clement  Raynier,  I  could  not 
stand  it." 

'*  I  suspect  then,"  returned  Sir  Hugh,  "  that 
you  have  concealed  your  gravest  reason,  for 
never  mentioning  your  marriage — I  do  trust, 
Guy,"  he  added  emphatically,  "  that  she  is  not 
very  low." 

"  Far  from  it !"    cried  Guy,  "  her  father  is 
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every  thing  but  rich — and  Nelia,  every  thing 
but  a  protestant !" 

And  for  a  short  time  neither  of  the  brothers 
uttered  a  syllable.     Sir  Hugh  was  reviewing 
in  his   own   mind    the    strange    fatality  that 
had  attended  the  Sibley  family,  with  regard  to 
Roman  Catholics.      His   very  childhood    had 
been  subject  to  the   poisonous  atmosphere    of 
the  Lorimers — then  his  lost  sister,  Mabel,  and 
her  ill-fated  attachment— how  much  suffering 
had  it  not  cost  her,  and  them  all  ! — next  came 
Anne,  whose  clouded  life  had  likewise  been  of 
late  under  the  influence  of  one  of  the  same 
persuasion  ;  and  lastly  Guy,  the  well-beloved  ! 
actually  linked  for  life  to  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  a  Frenchwoman ! 

"  Well !"  exclaimed  Sir  Hugh,  after  the  deep 
silence  into  which  each  had  fallen,  '^  you  have 
chalked  your  own  path  in  life,  Guy,  I  only 
hope  it  may  be  for  your  happiness." 

"  It  must  be !"  cried  Guy  with  his  usual 
energy,  "  it  was  not  without  deliberation  that 
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I  acted  —when  I  first  settled  at  AvigQon,  I  was 
wretched — I  saw  ruin  before  my  face,  and  I 
saw  men  enriching  themselves  at  tables,  which 
my  poor  purse  did  not  allow  me  to  approach. 
I  was  goaded  almost  to  madness,  when  the 
father  of  Nelia  gave  me  both  shelter  and 
advice." 

''  You  gave  him  yourself  then  in  token 
of  gratitude,"  said  Sir  Hugh  with  a  smile, 
and  Guy's,  merry,  boisterous  laugh,  fell  with  a 
welcome  sound  on  his  brother's  unaccustomed 
ear. 

To  find  fault  with  Guy  had  always  been  a 
difficult  task,  and  now  it  seemed  more  so  than 
ever.  He  had  made  himself  so  very  happy — 
he  was  so  frank,  so  joyous,  so  thoroughly  in 
spirits  with  the  whole  world,  and  more  es- 
pecially with  his  own  little  corner  of  it,  that 
to  blame  him  for  making  life  sunny  after  his 
own  fashion,  seemed  too  hard.  Sir  Hugh,  at 
all  events,  was  the  last  person  to  do  so,  for 
Guy  was  a  miracle  in  his  sight — a  man  who 
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neither  looked  on  the  past,  nor  the  future,  but 
revelled  in  the  present,  and  took  the  world  as 
it  came. 

"  And  if  you  consider  my  marriage  an  im- 
prudence," said  Guy  as  he  led  his  brother 
towards  the  house,  '*  when  you  see  Nelia  you 
will  forgive  me." 

*'  So  every  man  says,"  returned  Sir  Hugh, 
"  and  so  he  ought — but  I  have  no  right  to 
think  you  need  forgiveness ;  if  your  establish- 
ment does  not  make  great  havoc  in  your  income, 
perhaps  your  steadily  settling  down,  is  the  best 
thing  you  could  have  done." 

I  should  have  played,  or  ruined  myself  in  some 
clever  manner,  if  Nelia  had  not  made  me  a 
present  of  herself.  I  may  well  call  it  a  pre- 
sent," laughed  Guy,  "  for  she  had  not  a  six- 
pence, and  I  am  sure,  as  you  know,  I  had  not  a 
rap  of  my  own  to  give  her !  therefore  she  came 
with  the  dower  of  the  vineyard,  that  I  now 
call  mine,  and  manages  me,  and  it,  and  every 
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thing,  far  better  than  your  hum-drum  English- 


women." 


*'  Love  your  new  country,  and  its  people  if 
you  please !"  said  Sir  Hugh  with  a  half  smile, 
'^  but  spare  your  old  !" 

"  Fox  and  the  grapes  !"  answered  Guy  care- 
lessly, **  but  at  all  events,  no  one  can  say  the 
match  was  mercenary." 

And  Sir  Hugh  laughed  outright,  at  the  idea 
of  aught  that  Guy  ever  did,  being  attributed 
to  mercenary  motives.  Guy — who  as  long  as  a 
guinea  remained  in  his  purse,  was  only  bent  on 
devising  means,  how  he  could  soonest  spend  or 
lose  it. 

However,  inasmuch  as  he  said,  that  the 
sight  of  his  wife,  would  be  sufficient  for  for- 
giveness, he  was  not  far  wrong.  Instead  of 
the  flippant  beauty  he  expected  to  see,  young 
Nelia  Sibley's  attractions  fell  far  short  of 
beauty.  She  was  grave  too  beyond  her  years, 
but  the  fascination  of  her  face,  her  manner, 
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and  her  smile,  above  all  her  cordial  welcome 
of  Sir  Hugh,  won  his  good  opinion  irresistibly. 
None  but  a  Frenchwoman,  could  so  entirely 
have  dispelled  the  awkwardness  of  a  meeting 
under  such  circumstances,  and  none  but  the 
same,  could  so  gracefully  have  entertained, on  the 
first  interview,  a  relation,  who  a  few  hours 
before,  had  been  ignorant  of  her  existence. 

When  Guy,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  had 
taken  upon  himself  to  describe  his  family  to  his 
wife,  and  tell  her  the  separate  history  of  each, 
he  had  accidentally  painted  them  in  an  un- 
favorable light,  and  Nelia  had  in  consequence, 
imbibed  very  mistaken  notions  with  regard  to 
them. 

Lady  Hester  she  looked  on,  as  a  being  to  be 
equally  feared  and  detested — that  anomaly, 
that  "  horreur  des  horreurs^''  a  heartless  woman, 
deficient  even  of  one  single  extenuating  quality  .* 
Nelia's  feelings  were  quick  and  warm,  and  she 
did  not  endeavour,  to  prevent  her  eyes  flashing 
fire,  and  the  rich  blood  dying  her  clear  brown 
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cheek,  at  the  thought  of  Mabel's  early  grave, 
actually  dug  for  her  by  the  hands  of  her  mother. 

''  Aided  by  my  poor  sister's  own  self  will, 
and  perhaps  also  the  infatuation  of  latent  dis- 
ease," said  Guy. 

*'  Mais  r  exclaimed  Nelia  indignantly, 
"  why  was  that  self  will  so  strenuously  op- 
posed ?  solely  as  it  appears  to  me  mon  ami^ 
because  Lady  Hester  loved  tyranny." 

**  There  was  a  better  cause,"  answered  Guy 
ten^perately,  but  it  was  one  on  which  you  can 
hardly  argue,  ^*  my  little  Nelia,  and  even  if 
you  did,  you  could  be  expected  to  take  but  one 
side.  My  mother  was  strongly  prejudiced 
against  some  people,  who  happened  to  be  of 
the  same  persuasion  as  Kaynier,  and  then  the 
prejudice  extended  on  to  him." 

*'  Ah  then !"  was  the  emphatic  entreaty  of 
the  French  wife,  '*  shelter  me  here,  Guy ! — 
here,  where  my  parents  could  support  you  on 
my  side — do  not  take  me  within  reach  of  that 
unrelenting  heart,  to  be  another  victim — pro- 
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mise  me,  Guy,  that  while  I  live,  you  will  never 
carry  me,  to  pine  under  the  unlucky  roof  of 
the  old  Dower  House !" 

''But  it  is  a  beautiful  place,  dear  Nelia !" 
said  Guy  laughing  at  her  energy. 

*'  You  say  so,  therefore  I  do  not  doubt  it," 
was  her  hasty  rejoinder,  "  but  there  must  be  a 
spell,  and  an  evil  one,  over  that  old  House — 
look  at  the  strange  fate  of  all  connected  with 
it !  promise  me,  Guy,  that  you  will  never  take 
me  to  be  under  its  withering  influence !" 

And  Guy  did  promise,  for  his  h©me  was  no 
home  to  him,  and  he  saw  no  prospect  of  ever 
wishing  to  revisit  it.  He  had  heard  that  his 
mother,  had  mourned  him  as  dead,  and  he  re- 
collected with  bitterness,  that  she  had  never 
replied  to  his  letter  of  farewell — never  suffered 
the  once  well-loved  name  of  Guy  to  pass  her 
lips  again — never  wished  to  press  them  on  his 
brow  in  one  last  kiss ;  and  never  even  breathed 
the  faintest  wish  that  her  eyes  should  rest  on 
G  3 
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liim  once  more !    and  so  he  readily  acceded  to 
his  young  wife's  earnest  entreaty. 

'*  And  yet,"  said  Guy  to  Sir  Hugh,  as  they 
wandered  together  one  evening,  whilst  the 
moon  shone  down  on  the  surface  of  the  bright, 
blue  Khone,  ''  and  yet  I  do  yearn  to  see  my 
mother  again  !  there  is  no  feeling  in  the  world 
so  deep,  so  pure,  so  strong  in  the  breast,  as  love 
for  one's  mother !  I  feel  almost  as  if  I  could 
bear  to  hear  her  denounce  me,  provided  I  were 
at  her  feet,  when  she  did  so !  if  I  might  see  her 
again,  Hugh  !  and  yet  I  never  shall !  my  word 
is  given  to  Kelia,  and  1  cannot  break  it ;  but 
sometimes,  Hugh,  in  spite  of  all  my  comforts, 
and  happiness  here,  and  in  spite  of  my  altered 
mode  of  life,  my  heart  will  ache  for  England, 
just  as  it  is  aching  now !" 

Sir  Hugh  knew  that  this  was  a  morbid  feel- 
ing, arising  principally  from  his  own  recent 
arrival  at  Avignon—  it  had  carried  Guy's  mind 
back  to  his  happy  youth  at  Abbeylans,  where 
he  was  the  indulged  child  of  an  adoring  mother 
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— it  had  been  all  happiness  to  him — but  still, 
Sir  Hugh  could  offer  no  words  of  conciliation 
when  Guy  lamented  thus — no  message  had  been 
entrusted  to  him,  to  be  delivered  to  the  once 
favoured  son.  Inasmuch  as  Lady  Hester  had 
never  uttered  Mabel's  name,  since  she  was  laid 
in  the  grave,  no  more  did  she  ever  pronounce 
that  of  Guy ;  apparently  both  were  equally 
lost  to  her — both  for  ever  parted  from  her— 
both,  in  fact,  dead ! 
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CHAPTER    XL 


—To  wilful  men 
The  injuries  that  they  themselves  procure, 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters. 

Kufo  Lear. 


As  weeks  sped  rapidly  by  to  Sir  Hugh,  beneath 
Guy's  cottage-roof  at  Avignon,  his  first  im- 
pression, that  Guy  had  done  well  for  himself, 
became  more  and  more  confirmed.  The  man 
who  as  a  '*  hunting  parson  "  was  thrown  away, 
proved  in  his  present  quiet,  but  active  life,  that 
his  early  profession  was  never  intended  for  him . 
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'^  If  they  had  not  put  me  into  the  Church," 
said  he  to  his  brother  one  day,  "  so  many  years 
of  my  life,  would  not  have  been  now  weighing 
down  my  conscience,  as  mis-spent  and  profitless 
— one  saving  clause  is,  that  I  never  made 
myself  a  parson  of  my  own  accord.  I  wonder 
who  has  got  my  old  Church  ?" 

*'  I  know  for  whom  I  shall  exert  all  my  in- 
terest,'' answered  Sir  Hugh,  *'  and  I  think  it 
very  possible  I  may  succeed — that  is,  for  Den- 
nis Lorimer." 

"  A  Roman  Catholic !"  cried  Guy,  *'  ray 
dear  fellow,  do  you  mean  the  Priory  Lorimer  ?" 

"  The  same— and  by  this  time  a  convert," 
said  Sir  Hugh  abruptly. 

"  Ha,  ha !"  exclaimed  Guy  knowingly,  after 
a  pause,  *'  well  done !  in  my  home  days,  I  used 
to  dream  of  just  such  a  possibility  as  this,  and 
now  it  is  actually  come  to  pass ;  ha,  ha !"  he 
added  again,  ''  if  it  is  not  excellent !  Ics  beaux 
yeux  de  ma  scBur,  that  meek  little  Anne,  are 
to  be  commended  for  this  rare  deed !" 
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'*  No !"  said  Sir  Hugh  calmly,  *'  Anne  re- 
fused him  unequivocably,  before  he  had  resolved 
upon  the  step ;  she  had  nought  to  do  with  it — 
and  I  have  her  own  authority  for  assuring  him, 
if  requisite,  that  his  change  in  religion  will 
make  no  change  in  her  sentiments ;  do  not  at- 
tribute his  conduct  to  unworthy  motives,  Guy." 

*'  Hardly  unworthy,  with  Anne  in  the  case," 
answered  Guy. 

"  Unworthy  Dennis  Lorimer  and  his  high 
calling,"  was  the  brief  rejoinder;  and  then 
came  a  deep  long  silence,  broken  first  by  Guy, 
who  had  been  lost  in  thought. 

"  Well !"  was  his  loud  and  sudden  exclama- 
tion, as  he  dashed  his  hand  down,  upon  the 
crown  of  his  large  straw  hat,  till  it  covered  his 
eyes,  "  he  may  be  a  very  good  fellow,  and  he 
may  make  a  very  good  parson,  but  I'll  be 
hanged  if  he  ever  hunts  the  country  as  I  did !" 

Guy  Sibley  was  now  beyond  the  reach  of 
hounds— the  exciting  winding  of  the  horn,  was 
to  rino;  in  his  ears  no  more,  horseflesh  was  no 
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longer  to  tempt  him,  nor  huntsmen  to  lead  him 
astray — he  was  out  of  the  way  of  temptation, 
and  therefore — he  was  leading  a  rational  life  ! 

His  wife  gained  upon  Sir  Hugh's  good  graces 
every  hour — she  was  ballast  to  the  veering 
ship.  She  kept  his  house  in  a  state  of  order 
and  elegance,  which  seemed  the  work  of  magic, 
without  any  visible  effect ;  and  as  the  vine- 
yard, on  the  profits  of  which  they  partly  sub- 
sisted, was  her  own  dowry,  she  did  not  allow 
its  interests  to  remain  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  vacillating  Guy.  Her  restless  eye  was 
over  everything— her  quick  mind  devoted  to 
everything,  and  her  anxiety  for  her  husband's 
welfare  ever  watchful  and  unwearied. 

"  A  little  more  repose  of  mind  and  manner," 
mused  Sir  Hugh,  "  and  Nelia  Sibley  would  be 
perfect ;  but  this  untiring,  sleepless  spirit  would 
drive  my  mother  distracted  !" 

In  it  she  differed  so  essentially  from  his  own 
sisters,  that  Sir  Hugh  felt  it  would  be  a  hazard- 
ous experiment,  to  introduce  her  to  his  stately 
G  5 
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mother  ;  otherwise  a  plan  had  often  crossed 
his  mind,  of  reconciling  the  recreant  son,  and 
restoring  him  to  his  home,  though  it  were  to 
his  own  beggary,  at  all  events  for  the  brief 
period  requisite  for  the  obtaining  of  his  pardon. 

But  Nelia  ! — how  would  Lady.  Hester  like 
that  airy  being  to  be  glancing  for  ever  between 
her  sight  and  her  sunshine  ?  How  would  she 
endure  the  foreign  accent,  and  the  fluent 
language,  which  when  roused  either  in  mirth 
or  emotion,  burst  into  its  native  tongue  with 
a  rapid  energy,  perfectly  marvellous  to  the 
primitive  and  simple  race  of  the  Sibleys,  who 
lived  even  behind  their  times  ?  Yet  the  ad- 
vantages that  would  accrue  from  the  recon- 
ciliation, were  too  great,  for  Sir  Hugh  entirely 
to  relinquish  the  prospect,  on  account  of  this 
lesser  evil. 

"  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,"  said  he  in  one 
of  his  many  consultations  with  his  brother, 
'*  that  the  very  langour  and  imbecility  of  my 
mother's  mind   at  the  present  moment,  might 
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aid  in  making  an  introduction  to  Nelia  prac- 
ticable ?" 

"  Practicable  as  far  as  my  mother  is  con- 
cerned ?"  asked  Guy,  and  on  receiving  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  recounted  all  that 
had  passed  between  his  wife  and  himself  on 
that  subject.  "  I  have  little  doubt,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  but  that  my  mother  might  receive  us 
both  after  a  time,  but  I  am  convinced  nothing 
under  the  sun,  would  ever  persuade  my  wife  to 
visit  Abbeylans.  She  believes  the  old  Dower 
House  to  be  a  doomed  place,  and  as  she  is 
naturally  superstitious,  there  is  no  more  hope 
of  prevailing  on  her  to  go  there,  were  I  free  to 
return  to  England,  than  there  would  be  to 
make  my  mother  come  here  !" 

"  Your  wish  then  would  effect  nothing  ?" 
"  No,  not  against  a  resolution  once  formed, 
besides  my  word  is  passed — I  promised  Nelia 
never  to  entice  her,  within  the  influence  of  the 
evil  eye  that  presides  over  Abbeylans,"  laughed 
Guy,  *'  and  she  will  take  good  care  to  keep 
me  to  my  word." 
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Guy  concluded  by  hinting  that  Sir  Hugh 
might  sound  Nelia  on  the  subject  if  he  pleased, 
but  for  himself  he  preferred  having  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

Sir  Hugh  watched  his  opportunity,  and  spoke 
unreservedly  to  his  young  sister-in-law.  He 
spoke  under  the  impression,  that  he  had  only 
superstition  to  deal  with  ;  he  had  no  idea  that 
a  more  serious  barrier,  that  of  prejudice,  was 
to  be  surmounted.  He  imagined  that  an  ap- 
peal to  her  better  sense,  would  soon  show  her, 
that  the  early  fate  of  Hester,  the  loss  of  Mabel, 
the  state  of  her  mother,  and  his  own  mis- 
chance, were  the  several  dis2)ensations  of  an 
all  seeing  Providence,  and  not  to  be  attributed 
to  supernatural  agency,  which  no  rational  being 
ought  to  recognize. 

And  to  his  reasoning  Nelia  listened  with  a 
bright  smile,  that  never  varied,  and  yet  w^as 
totally  devoid  of  expression.  Sir  Hugh  found 
her  countenance  a  book  which  he  could  not 
read,  and  he  candidly  told  her  so. 
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*'  Speak  to  me,  Nelia,  but  do  not  sit  and 
smile  so  l"..-«*--- 

"  I  will  speak    with  pleasure — what  am  I  to 
say  ?" 

'^  That  you  agree  as  to  the  truth,  and  com- 
mon sense,  of  my  long  harangue." 
'*  Well  I  do — most  sincerely." 
"  Now  you  are  smiling   again ! — then  why, 
give  your  husband  so  poor   an  opinion  of  your 
good    sense  ? — allow^ing  him  to   suppose    that 
you    believe   an  evil  eye,  to  keep  watch  over 
Abbeylans  ?" 

"  Guy  is  not  so  foolish,  as  to  think  that  ia 
the  only  power  that  stands  between  me  and 
your  English  home,"  said  Nelia  with  an  arch 
look — a  mingled  expression  of  good  temper  and 
pique  struggling  with  each  other. 

'•  Tell  me  then  the  other  power,  Nelia." 

Answer  me  one  question  first,"  she  returned. 

'-  Why  are  you  so  urgent  that  Guy  should  be 

restored  to  his  home  ? — do  you  not  know  him 

well  enough,  to  see  how  needlessly  you  would 
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inconvenience  yourself,  if  you  were  to  pay  off 
his  debts,  and  cancel  the  judgment  that  has 
been  pronounced  against  him  by  the  voice  of 
his  country's  laws  ?" 

"  Not  needlessly !"  said  Sir  Hugh,  *'  it  would 
be  restoring  an  idolized  son  to  a  suffering  and 
afflicted  mother.  N^lia,  I  would  sink  my  last 
farthing  to  accomplish  it !" 

*'  And  you  think  Guy  would  be  happier?" 
enquired  Nelia,  compressing  her  lips  tightly, 
and  clenching  her  hand. 

Sir  Hugh  evaded  a  direct  answer. 
**  He  once  loved  his  home,"  was  his  reply. 
'*  Better  perhaps  than  his  wife,  you  think  ?" 
'^  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion," said  her  brother-in-law  gravely, 

"  You  obliged  me !"  retorted  Nelia,  raising 
her  latge,  brown  eyes  floating  in  tears — "  Guy, 
as  an  outlaw,  is  mine  !  all  my  own !  Guy,  at 
liberty  to  wander  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
would  be  lost  to  me — here  have  I  lived — here 
would  I  die — if  you  take   Guy   back   to  his 
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home,  he  goes  without  his  wife — into  the  House 
of  Abbeylans,  Sir  Hugh,  I  will  not  go — now 
you  see  why  I  asked  if  he  loved  it  better  than 
his  wife  !  My  reason  for  shunning  that  house 
I  do  not  choose  to  give — but  you  shall  hear 
what  it  is  not — it  is  not  because  I  fear  the 
influence  of  a  supernatural  power !" 

After  this  slight  ebullition,  which  initiated 
Sir  Hugh  into  the  fact,  that  the  fair  Madame 
Guy  Sibley  had  a  temper,  as  well  as  a  will  of 
her  own,  beneath  the  smooth  surface,  he  for- 
bore to  renew  the  subject.  He  was  one  who 
shrank  from  argument,  and  when  once  he  felt 
himself  about  to  be  drawn  into  one,  where 
justice  was  on  his  side,  and  inclination  and 
temper  on  the  side  of  his  opponent,  he  felt  his 
best  course  to  be — silence.  It  happened  how- 
ever, that  within  a  few  days  after  this  scene, 
the  letter  from  Anne  concerning  her  mother's 
health,  and  containing  the  request  that  Sir 
Hugh  should  return  home,  reached  him,  men- 
tioning as  well  the  advice  of  the  medical  man, 
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and  Lord  Randall,  that  they  should  go  abroad ; 
and  no  sooner  had  he  read  it,  than  struck  with 
the  coincidence,  he  took  it  to  Guy. 

Guy  divined  his  brother's  thoughts  the  in- 
stant he  looked  up  again,  and  with  his  usual 
eagerness  framed  them  into  a  torrent  of  words. 

For  Sir  Hugh  to  I'eturn  without  delay — to 
break  the  intelligence  of  the  marriage — to 
appease  Lady  Hester,  as  best  he  might,  and 
then  bring  both  her  and  Anne  to  Avignon,  as 
fast  as  the  thrawing  winter  roads  would  suifer 
them  to  come,  was  Guy's  vehement  plan.  He 
foresaw  no  chance  of  drawbacks — no  possibility 
that  just  because  every  one  else  was  agreed, 
Lady  Hester  would  disagree.  He  never  con- 
sidered either,  that  before  Sir  Hugh  could  pro- 
pose so  new,  and  startling  a  proceeding,  his 
mother  had  to  become  accustomed  to  the  har- 
rowing sight  of  her  fine  young  son,  maimed  in 
the  prime  of  life.  What  effect  that  sight  would 
hav^,  had  yet  to  be  ascertained — and  after  that 
there  was  another  difficulty — Nelia ! 
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Even  Guy's  bright  countenance  fell  at  the 
name  of  Nelia — she  whose  prejudices  against 
Lady  Hester,  she  had  never  taken  any  pains  to 
conceal  except  from  Sir  Hugh  ! 

"  Suppose  on  acquaintance,"  began  Guy, 
'*  the  antipathy  should  strengthen,  and  Nelia 
were  to  make  my  poor  cottage  too  hot  to  hold 
my  mother?" 

"  As  yet,"  cried  Sir  Hugh,  *'  she  can  have 
no  antipathy — not  being  even  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  your  wife." 

'*  I  do  not  mean  that,"  answered  Guy  hastily 
"  I  was  thinking  of  Nelia  herself." 

Sir  Hugh  looked  astonished,  and  Guy 
coloured,  for  the  incautious  speech  had  be- 
trayed more  than  he  intended  his  brother  to 
know. 

'*  Do  you  mean,"  exclaimed  the  former, 
*'  that  Nelia  has  taken  an  antipathy  to  my 
mother ;"  and  there  was  a  touch  of  indignation 
in  the  tone  with  which  the  words  were  uttered, 
that  confused  Guy  still  more. 
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"  You  inferred  it  yourself,  did  you  not  ?"  he 
replied ;  *'  when  you  spoke  of  difficulties,  did 
you  not  mean  on  the  part  of  N^ia  ?** 

"  Certainly  not  I  surely  Guy  your  own  sense 
of  duty  must  teach  you,  on  what  side  would  be 
the  difficulty— what  has  Nelia  to  do,  but  be 
only  too  happy  to  receive  the  mother  of  her 
husband  beneath  her  roof,  if  it  will  please  her 
to  be  under  the  obligation  to  one  whom  she 
never  saw,  and  of  whom  she  never  heard." 

Guy's  brow  lowered,  and  his  lip  trembled, 
for  he  felt  the  reproach  ;  but  carelessly  thrust- 
ing his  hands  into  his  pockets  after  tossing  his 
hat  on  one  side,  as  was  his  custom,  when  an 
argument  was  against  him,  he  left  the  room  ex- 
claiming, ^'  That  will  do — preach  to  her — not 
me — I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  and  pro- 
voked with  his  brother's  insouciance,  Sir  Hugh 
proceeded  straight  to  Nelia,  and  translated  the 
letter  to  her. 

Very  different  was  her  reception  to  what  he 
had    expected.       With     the     most    generous 
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wai'mth  she  entered  into  his  half-formed  plan — 
she  was  charmed  with  the  prospect,  and  would 
hear  of  no  diflSculties. 

''  It  is  the  only  way  I  can  ever  become  ac- 
quainted with  Lady  Hester,  and  you  may 
depend  upon  my  being  all  that  a  daughter  can 
be,  if  she  will  only  treat  me  as  one — and  if  she 
does  not — never  mind — she  will  be  my  guest, 
and  she  is  ill! — bring  her — that  is  all  Sir 
Hugh,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 
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CHAPTER   XII. 


Infirmity  doth  still  neglect  all  office, 
Whereto  our  health  is  bound  ;  we  are  not  ourselves 
When  natiire  being  oppressed,  commands  the  mind 
To  suffer  with  the  body. 

King  Lear. 


The  prospect  of  Sir  Hugh's  return,  filled  Lady- 
Hester  with  a  rapture,  which  she  did  not 
appear  able  to  express  in  words,  though  the 
manner  in  which  she  spent  each  day,  after  the 
receipt  of  the  letter  announcing  his  approach, 
showed  how  much  it  affected  her. 

From  morning  till  night  she  would  sit  at  the 
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window,  that  commanded  a  view  of  the  distant 
high  road,  as  if  mortal  eye  could  see 
through  the  hill  up  which  it  wound,  and  over 
which  it  disappeared ;  and  when  birds  crossed 
the  window,  or  even  snow  flakes  came  between 
her  vision  and  the  spot  on  which  her  gaze  was 
fixed,  the  hasty  frown  and  impatient  wave  of 
the  hand,  told  that  she  was  not  merely  watch- 
inor  the  clouds. 

At  night  too  she  would  rise  in  her  bed,  and 
listen  for  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet  over  the 
drawbridge,  which  her  restless  imagination  con- 
stantly conjured  up  ;  yet  never  once  did  words 
pass  her  lips — never  once  did  she  exclaim, 
''  When  will  he  come  !" 

This  was  a  feature  in  her  extraordinary 
character — it  was  a  species  of  pride,  which  pre- 
vented her  uttering  the  love,  almost  amounting 
to  adoration,  which  was  overflowing  at  her 
heart.  Not  even  to  the  watchful  and  sympa- 
thizing child  by  her  side,  could  she  bring  her- 
self to  own,  how  intense  was  her  anxiety  that 
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Sir  Hugh  should  arrive  in  safety  ;  but  when  at 
length  a  speck  was  seen  on  the  distant  road, 
and  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet  echoed  over  the 
crazy  drawbridge,  and  came  clattering  into  the 
court  of  the  old  Dower  House,  the  pride  and 
the  stern  self-control  gave  way,  and  she  re- 
treated to  her  own  room,  to  receive  him  there — 
alone ! 

It  was  twilight,  and  though  in  the  gloom  of 
that  chamber  her  tall,  thin  figure  was  easily 
distinguished,  standing  like  a  mass  of  shadow, 
the  dimness  prevented  more  than  outlines  being 
visible.  There  were  lights  in  the  court,  lights 
in  the  hall,  and  lights  in  the  gallery,  but  in  that 
chamber,  none— and  when  Sir  Hugh  rushed 
in,  and  bent  his  head  over  his  mother's  hand, 
to  cover  it  with  kisses,  her  reason  for  receiving 
him  in  such  obscurity,  instantly  struck  him. 

As  he  sat  beside  her,  answering  her  breath- 
less questions,  and  telling  her  of  his  perfect 
well  being,  she  laid  her  hand,  first  on  his  head, 
then   tremblingly   it   passed   over   the  smooth 
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regular  features,  as  if  she  could  hardly  believe 
the  reality  of  his  presence,  and  next  it  rested 
on  his  shoulder. 

From  thence  it  appeared  that  she  had  no 
courage  to  proceed.  She  knew  that  the  arm 
had  been  taken  off  above  the  elbow,  but  till 
then  she  had  not  been  able  to  realize  the  possi- 
bility— now  however,  the  shudder  that  ran 
through  her  frame  from  head  to  foot,  said  more 
than  the  wildest  lamentations — and  the  next 
moment  Sir  Hugh  felt  her  scalding  tears  drop- 
ping fast  and  thick  upon  his  hand. 

It  had  taken  months  for  Lord  Randall  and 
Anne  to  prepare  Lady  Hester  for  the  sight  of 
her  son,  and  they  imagined  at  last,  that  she  was 
fully  prepared  ;  but  when  he  was  actually  in 
her  presence,  the  fact  that  she  had  no  nerve  to 
look  at  him  was  instantly  observable. 

When  he  leant  over  her  high-backed  chair, 
she  would  look  up  into  his  face,  and  never 
weary  of  gazing  on  it,  and  when  he  walked 
«n  the  terrace,  she  watched  his  shadow  up  and 
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down ;  but  it  was  weeks  before  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  raise  her  eyes  at  his  approach. 
When  at  length  she  had  once  done  so,  her 
manner  expressed  none  of  the  horror,  with  which 
they  anticipated  the  sight  would  inspire  her — 
on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  the  final  blow,  that 
was  to  soften  her  whole  being  into  more  of 
womanly  tenderness,  than  she  had  ever  as  yet 
been  capable.  It  bowed  her  down  in  fact, 
and  filled  her  cold,  stern  eyes  with  tears, 
such  as  had  never  moistened  them  in  earlier 
years. 

That  the  loss  of  the  arm  was  an  accident, 
was  all  she  had  been  told,  and  she  asked  to 
hear  no  more,  beyond  registering  in  her  mind, 
the  names  of  the  medical  men  who  had  at- 
tended him,  and  bewailing  passionately  at  times, 
the  unskilful  treatment  which  must  have  oc- 
casioned the  catastrophe. 

"  Tell  her  no  more,"  was  what  Anne  con- 
stantly said—"  the  voice  of  the  world  will 
never  reach   her  ear :  so  wherefore  add  to   her 
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anguish  by  letting  her  know  who  wrought  us 
the  evil  ?  In  future  days,  if  it  please  Heaven 
to  restore  her  faculties,  the  knowledge  may 
embitter  the  remainder  of  her  existence — 
therefore  leave  the  sad  fact  as  it  now  stands." 
And  her  wish  was  obeyed. 

When  the  days  lengthened,  and  winter  had 
fairly  given  place  to  spring,  both  Sir  Hugh 
and  his  sister,  judged  Lady  Hester  to  be  in  a 
fitting  state  to  move,  if  it  so  pleased  her,  and 
the  subject  was  accordingly  broached. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  first  hint  of 
their  wishes  passed  their  lips,  than  Lady  Hester 
stood  violently  opposed  to  the  measure.  From 
the  placid  state  of  indifference,  in  which  she 
had  spent  so  many  weeks,  she  roused  to  a  more 
firm  and  decided  tone — she  was  resolved  that 
from  Abbeylans,  nothing  should  induce  her  to 
stir. 

"  At  your  request  my  son,"  she  began,  "did 
I  leave  my  house  in  the  summer — and  the  time 
that    I    passed   away,    was   fraught    with    ill- 

VOL.    TII.  H 
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fortune  ;  if  it  be  for  Anne  that  you  now  wish 
change,  take  her,  dear  Hugh,  whither  you  will, 
but  leave  me  at  rest — here  with  the  memories 
of  all  those  whom  I  have  lost." 

In  due  course  of  these  conversations,  a  cir- 
cumstance was  brought  to  light,  which  had 
never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Anne  and  Sir 
Hugh  before,  and  which  accounted  in  a  great 
measure,  for  Lady  Hester's  opposition  to  their 
schemes  for  her  advantage.  She  had  had  an 
alarm  during  Anne's  absence  in  London,  nursing 
Sir  Hugh,  which  explained  the  meaning  of  her 
declaration,  that  the  time  she  had  spent  away 
from  the  Dower  House,  had  been  "  fraught 
with  ill-fortune." 

A  vessel  had  appeared  off  Brighthelmstone, 
which  was  suspected  to  have  the  plague  on 
board,  and  so  terrified  was  Lady  Hester  at  the 
report,  that  she  in  common  with  many  others, 
instantly  fled  from  the  town  as  though  the 
pestilence  had  touched  the  very  shore. 

To  stronger  minds,  and  even  to  people  of  the 
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present  day,  a  panic  from  such  a  cause,  may 
seem  somewhat  absurd ;  but  doubtless  many 
still  exist,  who  remember  that  it  was  not  then, 
considered  at  all  too  careful,  to  have  a  whole 
household  in  readiness  to  depart  by  night  or  by 
day,  if  a  vessel  lying  off  the  shore  was  reported 
to  have  sickness  on  board — doubtless  some  still 
live  to  tell  the  tale,  of  their  being  themselves  of 
the  number  of  those  who  fled  at  a  false  alarm. 

When  Lady  Hester  therefore,  gave  this 
shock  as  her  reason  for  remaining  where  she 
fancied  no  ill  could  reach  her,  her  children  did 
not  laugh  at  her  fears,  for  they  knew  how  in- 
jurious to  her  health  would  be  any  recurrence 
of  them — but  the  ready  permission  she  had 
given,  for  Anne  to  go  and  recruit  her  strength, 
was  not  forgotten  by  Sir  Hugh. 

"  When  my  mother  has  allowed  me  to  tell 
her  of  Guy's  marriage,"  said  Anne,  "  then  I 
shall  be  ready  to  go  with  you  wherever  you 
like,  Hugh,"  and  a  favorable  opening  was  at 
last  found.  To  utter  the  name  of  Guy,  was 
H   3 
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beyond  the  boundary  of  Anne's  privileges, 
therefore  it  required  much  caution  and  tact,  to 
bring  it  before  her  mother,  in  some  manner 
that  would  not  startle  her,  and  it  was  at  last 
achieved  by  a  fraud  so  simple,  that  Lady 
Hester  neither  suspected  nor  discovered  it. 
On  a  table  in  her  room,  was  always  placed  her 
bible — and  till  breakfast  was  announced  to  her. 
Lady  Hester  would  sit  before  the  sacred 
volume,  and  gaze  at,  and  read  over  and  over 
again,  any  page  opened  for  her  by  her  daughter, 
without  ever  moving. 

One  day,  Anne  changed  the  book — she  re- 
moved that  belonging  to  her  mother,  and 
placed  in  its  stead  one  that  had  been  her  erring 
brother's;  opening  it  on  purpose  at  the  leaf 
bearing  the  name  of  Guy  Sibley. 

When  she  re-entered  the  chamber  according 
to  custom,  to  conduct  her  mother  to  the  break- 
last  room,  Lady  Hester  was  leaning  on  the  table, 
with  both  hands  clasped  tightly  on  her  eyes. 
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but  the  page  on  which  Guy's  name  was  traced, 
still  lay  open  before  her. 

The  sight  had  opened  the  flood-gates— a 
gleam  of  light  had  pierced  through  the  dark- 
ness of  her  mind — Guy  was  remembered  still, 
and  mourned  as  lost,  but  not  as  dead — and 
Anne  saw  in  a  moment,  that  one  word  from 
her,  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  recall  his 
memory  as  one  actually  existing,  instead  of 
gone  for  ever,  as  Lady  Hester  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  persuading  herself — and  gently  un- 
clasping her  mother^s  hands,  she  pointed 
silently  to  the  name,  and  again  fixed  the  be- 
wildered attention  upon  it. 

The  ice  thus  broken,  the  rest  was  much  less 
difficult  of  accomplishment — by  degrees  Lady 
Hester  was  led  to  speak  of  him — by  degrees 
too  Sir  Hugh  told  her  the  news  of  the  marriage 
— and  when  that  intelligence  was  onee  com- 
municated and  calmly  received,  he  ventured  to 
apeak  of  Guy's  anxious  hope  that  his  mother 
would  join  him  in  his  new  home;    and  thus 
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sanction  his  present  life,  as  well  as  pardon  him 
his  past.  This  message,  however,  was  so  ob- 
jectionable to  her,  that  after  once  hearing  it, 
she  never  permitted  it  to  be  repeated.  That 
Guy  was  married,  hardly  appeared  to  surprise 
her,  and  on  learning  this  fact,  she  bowed  her 
head  with  much  of  her  former  haughty  grace, 
as  though  it  did  not  merit  disapprobation  ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  as  if  it  were  an  act  personally 
indifferent  and  immaterial  to  her. 

Not  so,  her  presence  at  Avignon !  she  was 
sufficiently  acute  to  feel,  that  such  an  exertion 
was  beyond  her  powers — Guy  she  could  now 
think  of,  and  in  her  heart  possibly  she  had  for- 
given him  ;  but  to  be  a  guest  in  the  house  of  a 
daughter-in-law,  was  a  point  to  which  her 
towering  spirit  could  not  stoop. 

''  No !"  was  the  exclamation,  '*  till  Abbey- 
lans  can  hold  me  no  longer,  I  shall  not  seek 
refuge  in  the  house  of  a  foreigner — till  my 
Dower  House  is  no  fit  home  for  me,  I  shall 
remain  true  to  it,  as  my  predecessors  have  done 
before  me." 
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And  from  this  determination  no  power  on 
earth  could  move  Lady  Hester. 

It  was  not  only  on  this,  but  on  every  other 
subject,  that  her  obstinacy  was  so  perfectly  ex- 
traordinary. Sometimes  solitude  and  reflec- 
tion brought  her  round,  to  accede  to  what  was 
required  of  her,  when  perhaps  Sir  Hugh  had 
been  exerting  his  whole  energies  for  days,  to 
effect  the  same  result  in  vain — and  therefore  in 
time,  it  was  thought  best  to  allow  her  will  to 
be  as  uncontrolled  in  her  household,  as  it  was 
in  her  property,  and  both  Anne  and  Sir  Hugh 
agreed  to  gainsay  her  in  nothing,  nor  to  revive 
the  agitating  subject  of  Guy ;  for  the  mention 
of  his  name  powerfully  affected  her,  although 
she  evidently  tried  to  conceal  it. 

So  sped  the  spring,  and  with  the  summer's 
early  sun,  Sir  Hugh  and  his  sister  departed 
from  Abbey  lans  for  a  tour  of  recreation,  leaving 
Lady  Hester  well  contented  that  they  should 
go,  for  she  now  began  to  take  a  great  fancy  to 
the   society    of    my   mother — partly    perhaps 
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because  she  had  neither  the  right  nor  the  power 
to  thwart  or  control  her ;  and  therefore  the 
invitation  that  she  should  come  and  spend  some 
time  at  the  old  Dower  House,  was  cordially 
given  and  accepted,  (a  younger  sister  accom- 
panyin  gmy  mother)  till  Anne  Sibley  should 

return  to  her  charge. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


You  know,  or  ouglit  to  know,  enough  of  women 
Since  you  have  studied  them  so  steadily, 
That  what  they  ask  in  aught  that  touches  on 
The  heart,  is  dearer  to  their  feelings,  or 
Their  fancy,  than  the  whole  external  world. 

Sabdanapalus. 


The  Fortescues  had  been  married  nearly  two 
years — years  spent  entirely  on  the  Continent — 
when  the  whim  seized  the  still  whimsical  Lady 
Anne,  that  she  should  like  to  try  the  air  of 
England.  Her  health  was  delicate,  and  she 
was  for  ever  trying  change,  till  her  head  be- 
came possessed  by  the  notion,  that  no  air, 
H  5 
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save  that    of  Castle   Evelyn,   could    entirely 
restore  her. 

Now  it  happened  to  be  a  peculiar  feature  in 
the  character  of  husband  and  wife,  that  the 
two  in  the  present  case,  had  never  from  the 
earliest  date  of  their  matrimonial  career,  thought 
alike  on  any  one  question. 

When  Lady  Mildred,  with  the  voice  of  a 
prophet,  prophesied  that  they  were  "  too 
totally  dissimilar  in  temper,"  to  be  happy  to- 
gether, she  was  quite  right — Henry  Fortescue 
and  his  bride  disagreed — Henry  Fortescue  and 
his  wife  disputed ;  therefore  the  happiness 
that  Lady  Anne  had  pictured  to  herself,  as 
belonging  by  right  to  a  love  match,  was  slow 
enough  in  coming,  to  spoil  even  a  better  tem- 
per than  hers. 

The  quarrels  which  she  had  found  so  pleasant 
and  piquante,  when  Fortescue  was  a  lover, 
turned  to  gall  on  her  feelings,  when  she  was 
his  wife,  and  she  commenced  married  life  with 
the  fatal  determination,  not  to  humour  his  bad 
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temper,  nor  give  way  to  hid  faults,  and  failings ; 
in  short  Lady  Anne  Fortescue  proved  her- 
self on  every  occasion,  a  perfect  match  for 
the  violence  of  disposition  in  her  husband, 
against  which  Lady  Mildred  had  so  constantly 
warned  her. 

The  crying  deficiency  in  Fortescue's  com- 
position, was  one  which  the  high,  generous 
nature  of  Lady  Anne  could  not  tolerate — it 
was — truth—  it  pervaded  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  his  every  action  and  sentiment,  and 
her  quick  perception  had  no  sooner  become 
aware  of  it,  than  she  placed  herself  on  her 
guard.  It  was  a  despicable  fault  in  her  eyes, 
and  she  often  tried  to  shut  them  against  it ;  so 
unwilling  was  she  to  find  in  one,  whom  she 
certainly  loved,  so  complete  a  destroyer  of  all 
trust  and  confidence. 

But  as  time  wore  on,  the  deficiency  became 
more  glaring — instances  of  it  started  up  con- 
tinually, in  the  course  of  their  every-day  life; 
he  never  gave  her  a  reason,  but  what  she  after- 
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wards  found  there  was  another  beneath,  which 
he  had  not  chosen  to  give  her  ;  he  never  told 
her  any  occurrence  of  his  bachelor  days,  but 
what  she  discovered  by  some  cross-questioning, 
that  it  was  incorrectly  detailed ;  and  when  by 
dint  of  perseverance,  she  succeeded  in  wringing 
pure  truth  from  its  hiding  place,  his  irritation 
roused  her  bitterness,  and  sarcasms  passed 
swiftly  between  them,  which  Lady  Anne  in 
a  softened  hour,  would  gladly  have  recalled  ; 
for  with  all  her  faults,  her  attachment  to  For- 
tescue  was  deep  and  sincere — that  he  was  not 
able  to  aj  preciate  it,  was  not  her  fault,  and 
she  did  not  know  the  way  to  make  him  do  so. 

"  But  I  should  not  care  for  that,"  she  one 
day  exclaimed  to  Lady  Mildred,  whilst  on  a 
visit  to  her  father.  '*  I  should  leave  that  to 
time,  if  I  could  only  get  him  to  speak  the 
truth.  I  give  you  my  word,  Mildred,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  manage  a  person,  who  is  so 
slippery  as  Harry." 

And  years  had  past — events  that  should  have 
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made  him  a  sadder  and  a  better  man,  had 
taken  place — remorse  had  pierced  him  with  a 
poisoned  arrow-^and  the  stigma  that  clung  to 
the  successful  duellist,  had  been  all  but  his — 
yet,  here  lived  and  breathed  unchanged,  the 
same  being,  of  whom  Lady  Hester  Sibley  had 
said — 

"  He  had  an  oily  tongue,  that  man !" 
In  spite  of  the  little  encouragement  which 
Lady  Anne's  proposal  to   return  to  England 
met,  the  wish  lay  too  near  her    heart  to  be 
relinquished* 

''  I  hinted  it  to  my  father  the  other  day, 
Harry,"  she  began,  "  and  he  quite  encouraged 
the  idea — he  said  too.  Castle  Evelyn  was  at 
our  service,  if  we  thought  of  the  country  at 
all — what  say  you  ?" 

"  That  your  ladyship  might  with  equal 
courtesy  have  consulted  me  before  the  Earl," 
was  the  reply,  '*  seeing  that  I  happen  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  parties  concerned." 

"  How  was  I  to  know  that  papa  would  lend 
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US  the  Castle,  unless  I  asked  him  first  ?"  re- 
torted Lady  Anne  with  some  hastiness — ''  and 
why  was  I  to  suppose,  you  would  raise  objec- 
tions to  a  wish  of  mine  when  there  was  nothing 
earthly  to  prevent  your  acceding  to  it." 

'*  Nothing,  save  that  if  ever  there  was  a 
wearisome  spot  in  the  world,  it  is  Castle 
Evelyn." 

"  You  men  are  so  unfeeling,"  said  Lady 
Anne  after  a  pause,  "  associations  have  no 
weight  with  you,  as  they  have  with  us." 

*'  Not  if  you  mean  with  regard  to  Castle 
Evelyn,"  returned  Fortescue — *'  you  hated  it 
once  yourself,  and  so  you  will  again,  the  mo- 
ment you  get  there — therefore,  pray  go  if  you 
wish  it.  I  offer  no  objections  of  course — it 
has  no  *'  associations"  for  me,  never  having 
been  a  home  of  mine ;  but  if  you  have  fixed 
your  heart  on  it,  pray  go — anything  is  better 
than  disputing  about  it !" 

"  It  was  never  my  home  either,"  exclaimed 
his  wife — "  nevertheless  I  do  like  it ! — it  was 
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there,  Harry,  if  you  remember,  that  you  first 
learnt  to  care  for  me,  and  there  that  I  first 
dreamed  and  hoped  you  loved  me  !" 

The  unusual  tenderness  of  Lady  Anne's 
voice,  as  she  uttered  these  words,  smote  some 
chord  apparently  on  Fortescue's  heart,  for  the 
scornful  curl  on  his  lip  died  suddenly  away — 
he  leant  out  of  the  window  with  a  repressed 
sigh,  and  there  was  a  long,  unbroken  pause, 
during  which  Giobbe,  the  parrot,  having  made 
his  way  along  the  veruandah,  perched  himself 
on  his  master's  wrist. 

Giobbe  was  one  of  the  very  few  objects  of 
Lady  Anne's  affection,  on  which  Fortescue  re- 
frained from  venting  his  frequent  fits  of 
violence  of  temper — there  was  something  about 
that  bird,  when  he  so  lovingly  stroked  his 
polished  beak,  or  the  hand  that  held  it,  which 
carried  a  spell  with  it. 

Fortescue  would  stand  for  a  length  of  time 
smoothing  its  glossy  plumage,  and  smiling  at 
its  low   murmuring  note  of  satisfaction,  whilst 
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the  bitter  words  of  Lady  Anne,  upbraiding 
him  with  his  neglect  of  her,  and  her  health, 
fell  unheeded  on  his  ear. 

Piqued  at  his  present  inattention.  Lady 
Anne  watched  him  for  some  time  before  she 
spoke  again,  and  then  she  renewed  the  dis- 
tasteful theme. 

"  I  really  wish,  Harry,  you  would  say  one 
thing  or  the  other — how  long  must  I  wait  for 
your  reply  ?" 

'*  A  thousand  pardons  !"  was  his  answer,  '*  I 
was  not  aware  you  were  waiting  for  it — do  you 
mean  with  regard  to  England  ? — return  with 
all  my  heart  if  you  please,  and  to  Castle 
Evelyn  also  if  you  will :  provided  it  does  not 
extend  to  my  being  there  with  you,  throughout 
an  interminable  autumn  and  winter." 

*'  You  surely  would  not  have  me  stay  there 
alone  ?"  exclaimed  Lady  Anne. 

"  You  might  fill  the  house,"  began  For- 
tescue. 

*'  In  my  state  of  health?"  retorted  his  wife. 
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"  Pshaw  !"  muttered  he  in  return,  *'  the  air 
is  to  cure  you  directly  you  know  !  but  as  there 
is  nothing  the  matter  with  me,  I  confess  I  have 
no  wish,  to  go  and  bury  myself  in  such  utter 
oblivion." 

'*  Oblivion!"  echoed  Lady  Anne  sarcasti- 
cally, as  she  darted  upon  him  one  of  those 
piercing  glances  which  stung  like  serpents. 
"  I  should  like  to  know  how  a  man  without  a 
profession^  without  a  single  pursuit,  without  in 
fact,  an  end  or  aim  in  life,  can  very  well  plunge 
into  more  oblivion,  than  that  in  which  he  must 
necessarily  exist !" 

"  My  want  of  profession,"  exclaimed  For- 
tescue,  wounded  to  the  quick,  '*  is  the  last 
fault  with  which  your  ladyship  should  taunt 
me  ! — recollect  that  I  had  one — and  I  had  an 
aim  in  life  as  well — it  matters  not — 'tis  gone 
by,"  he  added  in  broken  sentences,  and  an 
agitated  voice — '*  but  when  you  taunt  me 
with  idleness,  remember  for  whom  I  incurred 
the  sneer!  remember  a  certain  magnanimous 
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resolve,  which  nerved  you  to  marry  an  attache, 
— not  the  greatest  of  your  father's  suite  ! — 
if  I  have  no  profession,  if  I  have  no  pursuit, 
if  I  have  no  end  and  aim  in  life,  Lady 
Anne  Fortescue,  bethink  you  well,  before  you 
taunt  again,  for  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  re- 
sign them  all." 

Lady  Anne  was  silenced ;  she  felt  she  had 
gone  too  far,  and  in  those  cases,  she  was  ever 
as  ready  to  offer  apologies,  as  to  give  offence ; 
and  the  one  agitated  tone  in  her  husband's 
voice,  had  done  more  to  soften  her  to  a  hasty 
repentance,  than  all  his  violence. 

The  bird  Giobbe  too,  at  that  instant,  as 
though  in  very  mockery,  turned  its  round, 
black  eye,  up  in  his  master's  face,  and  broke 
into  its  half  forgotten  sentence  of,  "  Sweet 
Anne,  I  love  thee  !" 

"  So  he  does  in  his  heart!"  she  cried, 
springing  up  from  the  sofa,  and  advancing 
towards  Fortescue,  unobservant  of  the  start 
into  which  Giobbe's  sentence  had  betrayed  him, 
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*'  forgive  me,  my  dear  Harry,  if  I  spoke  in  a 
passion.  I  really  am  both  ill  and  ill-tempered 
to-day — take  me  only  where  I  ask  you,  and 
depend  on  it,  I  shall  never  vex  or  trouble  you, 
after  breathing  a  few  puffs  of  the  bracing  air 
of  Abbey lans !" 

The  word  dropt  so  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly from  her  lips,  that  it  seemed  to  fall  with 
a  sharp  sound  on  the  air — certain  it  was,  that 
the  name,  that  name  of  happier  hours,  coupled 
so  immediately  with  a  sentence  that  brought 
their  memory  back,  did  not  improve  the  state  of 
Fortescue's  temper. 

Without  a  syllable,  his  brows  contracted, 
and  he  flung  the  bird  furiously  from  his  wrist 
to  the  ground — then  turning  to  Lady  Anne,  he 
gave  her,  in  terms  which  robbed  the  acquiescence 
of  all  its  value,  his  consent  for  their  departure. 

"  You  shall  go.  Lady  Anne— when  and 
where  you  please — when  your  arrangements 
are  made,  you  will  find  me  ready — this  is  ap- 
parently a  subject,  on  which  we  are  neither 
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of  US  able  to  keep  temper,  and  therefore  the 
less  it  is  discussed  the  better.  You  have  now 
my  consent — be  satisfied  with  it,  and  in  future, 
if  possible,  refrain  from  tacitly  bewailing  a 
fate,  which  you  voluntarily  entailed  on  your- 
self!" 

And  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands, 
pride  burning  up  the  tears,  which  might  have 
sprung  from  wounded  feelings.  Lady  Anne  was 
left  to  herself,  to  muse  upon  the  extent  of  her 
happiness,  and  the  blissful  success  of  her  machi- 
nations ! 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


No  feud  exists  between  us — no  offence, — 
No  smothered  hate,  or  rivalry  from  youth  ; 
'Tis  all — a  mask — assumed  to  screen  the  truth. 

N.  T.  MoiLE. 


In  the  solitude  of  his  own  room,  shut  up  alone 
with  his  reflections,  bitterly  did  Henry  For- 
tescue  lament  and  repent  the  weakness,  that 
had  led  him  to  comply  with  Lady  Anne's  new 
whim.  He  had  been  at  liberty  to  offer  her  a 
home,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  yet, 
daunted  by  her  importunities,  he  had  consented 
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to  go  to  the  only  spot,  on  which  his  foot  dare 
hardly  tread,  and  from  which  every  feeling  of 
his  heart  revolted.  That  she  would  suffer  him 
to  retract  was  not  probable — that  he  could 
retract  of  himself  was  not  possible?  he  would 
not  for  kingdoms  that  Lady  Anne  should  dis- 
cover the  hidden  secret,  that  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Abbeylans,  the  traitor  shrank  to  show 
his  face ! 

Months  had  lengthened  into  years — two 
years !  since  the  duel  had  taken  place,  but  to 
Henry  Fortescue  it  seemed  two  days ! 

Every  moment  of  those  few  hours  in  Lon- 
don, were  graven  indelibly  on  his  memory — it 
all  seemed  to  have  passed  but  yesterday — how 
then,  if  he  were  to  occupy  Castle  Evelyn  as 
the  Earl's  son-in-law,  how,  and  on  what  terms 
was  he  to  meet  his  nearest  neighbour,  Sir  Hugh 
Sibley  ? 

Was  there  no  one  else,  towards  whom  the 
heart  of  Henry  Fortescue  turned  its  coward 
side  ?    no  one  else,   between   whom  and   him, 
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there  yawned  a  chasm,  wider  still  than  years  ? 
how  were  they  to  stand  face  to  face  ? 

The  more  he  thought  of  it  the  more  intoler- 
able did  the  prospect  seem — the  nearer  the  time 
of  departure  approached,  the  more  he  dreaded 
the  trial ;  till  at  last  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
advise  his  wife,  that  she  should  remain  at  Castle 
Evelyn,  only  as  long  as  he  was  looking  out  for 
a  suitable  residence  in  London. 

She  was  indignant  long  before  the  whole 
sentence  had  escaped  his  lips — she  believed  it 
to  be  the  commencement  of  a  refusal  to  go 
there  at  all. 

*'  So  like  you,  Harry  !  so  exactly  yourself ! 
sayiilg  '  yes'  one  day,  and  '  no'  the  next !  how 
long  have  you  been  pondering  over  this  plan  ?" 

"  I  am  not  saying  'no'  at  all — I  am  only 
recommending  what  I  imagined  it  best  for  you 
to  do,  never  supposing  however  that  you  will 
do  it,  simply  because  it  is  my  recommendation." 

"  Thank  you  for  the  implied  compliment, 
but  suppose  on  ray  part,  I  think  that  will  not 
be  having  half  enough  of  Castle  Evelyn." 
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"  Then  you  shall  remain  there,  as  long  as 
you  please,  Anne,  only  I  really  will  not 
promise  you  much  of  my  society — you  cannot 
expect  it,  when  I  have  never  concealed  from 
you,  my  detestation  of  that  place." 

Lady  Anne  had  moods,  when  she  was  in  her 
best  temper,  of  playfully  but  most  ingeniously, 
tormenting  her  husband,  till  it  generally  ended 
in  annoyance  on  both  sides.  He  was  never 
candid  with  her,  and  this  was  the  reason — she 
was  always  alive  to  any  hints  he  dropped,  rela- 
tive to  his  bachelor  days,  and  caught  them  up 
with  a  vivacity,  which  generally  made  Fortes- 
cue  retreat  within  himself;  but  he  was  not 
wary  enough,  to  close  the  avenues  by  which 
she  approached  the  confines  of  his  mysteries. 
His  open  and  undisguised  repugnance  to  Castle 
Evelyn,  his  start  when  Abbeylans  was  men- 
tioned, his  determination  not  to  accompany  her 
there,  if  he  could  possibly  help  it,  all  excited 
her  curiosity  ;  and  at  last,  in  a  fit  of  merriment, 
she  fairly  held  liim  in  his  chair,  and  insisted  on 
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knowing  his  motives  and  reasons,  for  so  unac- 
countably disliking  the  most  lovely  spot  in 
England. 

*'  I  am  sure  you  have  some  reason  or  other 
that  I  know  nothing  about !  I  am  convinced 
there  is  a  mystery,  which  it  will  require  all  my 
penetration  to  solve.  Come,  Harry  !"  and  she 
laughingly  touched  his  forehead  with  her  lips, 
''  let  me  coax  you  into  telling  me,  the  im- 
portant little  secret — let  me  ask — " 

*'  Ask  nothing,"  said  Fortescue  in  a  con- 
strained voice,  ask  nothing,  Anne  —  when 
people  wring  out  unwilling  information  they 
generally  repent  it." 

"  Yes,  but  I  am  not  like  those  people — my 
question  must  be  asked  all  the  same — nay,  my 
good  sir,  do  not  turn  away — 1  am  going  to  ask 
you  something  very  particular — I  promise  not 
to  be  angry  even  if  you  say  yes — now,  Harry  ! 
tell  me,  whisper  me,  sign  me  the  secret  I  did 
my  little  friend  Anne  Sibley — sit  still,  Harry  I 
foolish  child,  sit  still,  for  you  see  I  have  half 
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guessed  it  already — did  that  fair,  gentle,  little 
soul  ever  refuse  you  ?  did  she  ?  confess,  honour 
bright,  and  do  not  colour  so  very  unbecoming- 
ly—dici  she?  say  yes  or  no." 

''  Do  not  be  childish !"  said  Fortescue  gravely, 
as  he  rose  hurriedly  from  his  seat — '^  neither 
man  or  woman  is  bound  to  answer  such  a  ques- 
tion as  that.  I  never  put  a  similar  one  to  you, 
therefore  you  have  no  right  to  ask  it  of  me." 

"  Well,  but  I  told  you  I  should  not  be  angry 
if  you  said  yes,"  cried  Lady  Anne  laughing 
heartily,  ''  and  you  may  safely  trust  me — come 
Harry,  be  above  the  pitiful  meanness  of  telling 
a  story  about  it — did  she  not  refuse  you  ?" 

"  Play  with  your  parrot^  Lady  Anne  For- 
tescue," said  her  husband  contemptuously, 
''  you  are  just  in  the  fitting  mood  for  such 
pastime." 

"  She  did  then !"  was  Lady  Anne's  trium- 
phant exclamation,  "  I  see  it  by  your  face,  and 
by  your  avoidance  of  the  subject — I  always 
thought  it ! — upon  my  honor  I  thought  so  long 
aofo !" 
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Fortescue  bit  his  lips,  till  the  blood  nearly 
started,  for  it  quivered — he  knew  not  what  to 
say,  he  knew  not  where  to  look,  in  order  not 
to  meet  the  searching  glance  of  the  Lady  Anne 
— tell  the  facts  he  could  not ;  suffer  her  to  hold 
her  erroneous  opinion  he  dared  not,  for  there 
was  nothing  hidden  that  she  did  not  strive  to, 
and  ultimately  succeed  in  making  open — which 
then  was  best  ?  to  frame  a  falsehood,  (an  easy 
matter  to  his  accustomed  lips)  and  smart  under 
her  irony,  if  at  any  time  it  suited  her  to  ridi- 
cule him,  for  having  been  refused  by  her  friend, 
or  to  tell  Lady  Anne  at  once  of  the  duel  and 
its  consequences.  From  their  errant  mode  of 
life,  since  their  marriage,  he  knew  she  had 
never  heard  of  it;  therefore  it  might  prove 
ample  excuse  for  all  that  seemed  to  her  un- 
accountable in  his  conduct. 

A  pause — and  then  he  had  decided — he  felt 
it  important  that  Lady  Anne  should  hear  the 
best  half  of  the  story,  lest  she  should  acciden- 
tally discover  the  other ;  for  the  one  she  might 
I  3 
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possibly  applaud — for  the  other  she  was  certain 
to  despise  him  !  and  to  be  despised  by  her, 
whose  sense  of  man's  honour  was  so  high,  was 
almost  too  cutting  and  bitter  an  humiliation. 

He  knew  too  well  the  sting  that  her  haughty 
nature  could  infuse,  into  the  words  or  even 
looks,  by  which  she  w^ould  express  her  wither- 
ing contempt,  and  he  could  not  brave  the 
chance ! 

Men  may  glory  over  a  man's  defeat,  and  man 
may  triumph  over  a  fallen  rival,  but  never  yet 
was  there  a  woman  worthy  the  name,  who 
would  countenance  an  act  savouring  of  dis- 
honour, or  would  tolerate  a  deed,  meriting  con- 
tempt for  the  sake  of  its  being  to  her  own  ad- 
vantage. 

Great  as  Lady  Anne  might  consider  her 
gain  to  have  been,  Fortescue  dared  not  tell  her 
the  price  that  had  been  paid  by  the  winning  of 
the  game  ! 

Convinced  of  this,  he  struck  boldly  on  the 
only  alternative — he   took  both  Lady  Anne's 
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hands  in  his,  and  seated  her  in  the  chair  in 
which  a  few  moments  before  she  had  insisted 
on  his  remaining, 

^'  Your  importunity,"  he  began,  *'  shall  meet 
its  reward  at  last — how  far  you  may  consider 
what  I  have  to  tell  you  as  a  reward,  remains  to 
be  proved." 

Nay  I"  interrupted  Lady  Anne  startled  at 
the  expression  of  his  countenance,  '*  I  half 
repent,  Harry — you  quite  frighten  me — 1 
think  I  had  better  not  hear,  for  I  am  sure 
something  dreadful  has  happened — in  mercy 
tell  me,  are  any  of  them  dead  ?" 

"  You  forced  me  to  speak,"  he  pursued  heed- 
less of  her  interruption,  and  so  wrought  up  to 
his  subject  that  nothing  could  divert  him  from 
proceeding  with  it.  '*  And  to  the  end  you 
must  listen — a  few  words  will  solve  what  has 
hitherto  been  a  mystery  to  you,  the  reason  of 
my  avoiding  the  neighbourhood  of  xlbbeylans." 
'*  Go  on,"  said  Lady  Anne,  turning  very 
pale,  "  go  on." 
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"  It  is  wrong  to  allow  you  to  entertain  false 
suspicions,"  he  continued,  "  though  no  doubt 
the  world  will  be  quick  enough  in  undeceiving 
you — that  world  in  which  you  will  probably 
soon  meet  Sir  Hugh  Sibley  !" 

"  Ha  ?"  cried  Lady  Anne  suddenly,  "  some- 
thing of  him,  Harry,  what  have  you  done  ?" 

*'  Briefly  this,"  said  the  agitated  speaker, 
"  you  remember  my  leaving  you  for  England, 
immediately  after  your  acceptation  of  me  ? 
From  Weymouth  I  went  direct  to  London — in 
London  I  met — Sir  Hugh  Sibley — three  times 
we  met — the  first  time  as  friends — the  second, 
a  cause  of  dispute  had  arisen ; — the  third 
time—" 

"^  Harry  !"  almost  shrieked  his  wife,  starting 
from  her  seat,  and  clasping  her  hands  together, 
'''  you  do  not  mean  to  say  you  met,  and  fought 
Sir  Hugh  Sibley !" 

"  What  of  it  ?"  asked  Fortescue  abruptly. 

"  Quarrelled  with  him  !  fought  him  !  wounded 
him  !"  she  pursued  more  and  more  vehemently, 
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^'  Oh,  Harry  !  do  not  leave  me  to  discover  the 
truth  piece  by  piece — spare  me  such  lingering 
horror !  say  it  all  out  at  once.  Say  it  in  one 
word — did  he  die  ?" 

"  Fool !"  muttered  her  husband  to  himself, 
as  he  paced  the  room  with  rapid  strides,  "  the 
world  could  have  told  her  better — no,"  he  added 
aloud,  "  you  know  he  did  not  die  !  you  have 
heard  him  spoken  of  as  living  since — but  he 
was  wounded !  had  he  died  my  crime  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven  would  have  been  little  less, 
though  God  knows — " 

''  Wounded — but  not  mortally,"  interrupted 
Lady  Anne  breathlessly,  "  tell  me  then,  where 
was  the  wound  ?" 

"  What  matters  it  ?"  asked  Fortescue,  pro- 
voked at  her  emotion,  ''it  was  in  the  arm — but 
since  it  was  not  through  the  heart,  what 
matters  it  were  it  was  ?" 

*'  Oh,  cruel !  alas !  alas  !"  shuddered  his 
young  wife  whilst  she  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands  to  hide  the  tears  that  began   coursing 
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each  other  down  her  cheeks,  *'  to  wound  the 
brother  of  sweet  Mab  and  Anne !  it  was  in  an 
evil  hour,  Harry !  yet  you  say  it  was  but  in 
the  arm — doubtless  then  it  was  slight ;  tell  me 
a  little  more — what  tempted  you  to  quarrel  ? 
— whence  arose  the  luckless  dispute  ? — and  was 
it  just  and  unavoidable?" 

*'  To  you — to  any  one — what  can  avail  the 
answers  to  such  questions  ?"  retorted  Fortescue 
passionately — "  in  mentioning  the  affair  at  all, 
I  have  but  done  your  bidding — sooner  or  later 
you  must  have  known  it,  but  it  was  best  that 
it  should  first  come  from  me. 

"  Better — certainly  best,"  said  Lady  Anne, 
dashing  away  her  tears,  "  but  how  you  could 
keep  the  secret  so  long  I  marvel ! — well !  and 
you  say  the  wound  was  slight — it  must  have 
been  ample  reparation  however  for  either  side, 
was  it  not  ? — you  played  the  part  of  an  honor- 
able man,  dearest ;  you  could  not  have  re- 
fused—  if  Sir  Hugh  bears  malice,  after  re- 
ceiving satisfaction,  I  should  lose  my  opinion 
of  him." 
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Fortescue  laughed  bitterly. 

**  And  therefore,  I  do  think  your  horror  of 
old  Abbeylans  a  little  absurd  ;  after  all  the 
wound  was  only  in  the  arm  you  say  ?" 

*'  The  word  only  was  yours,"  exclaimed 
Fortescue  angrily — "  I  said  it  was  in  the  arm 
— but  the  wound  went  wrong,  I  tell  you  !"  he 
added  with  increased  violence — **  it  went 
wrong,  Lady  Anne !" 

''  Well  ?"  was  her  short  and  breathless 
question. 

"  And  he  lost  it — his  right  arm  I"  he  con- 
tinued in  a  choked  voice — ■'*  he  went  back  to 
Abbeylans — to  his  doting  mother— to  his  once 
happy  home,  and  to — those  he  had  left  there — 
maimed  for  life  by  me ! — and  now  ask  yourself 
have  I  no  cause  to  shun  the  spot,  that  brought 
this  curse  upon  my  head !" 


I   0 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


I  am  the  very  slave  of  circumstance 

And  impulse— borne  away  with  every  breath  I 

Misplaced  in  life, 
I  know  not  what  I  could  have  been,  but  feel 
I  am  not  what  I  should  be. 

Sakdanapalus. 


Lady  Anne  Fortescue's  feelings  were  quick, 
and  her  affections  warm  and  passionate — ber 
first  impulse,  after  her  husband's  disclosure, 
was  thankfulness  that  he  had  escaped  from  the 
duel  unharmed — his  repelling  manner  towards 
her,  and   the   cold  bitterness   with    wliich    he 
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detailed  the  circumstances,  checked  the  ebullition 
of  delight  with  which  she  was  on  the  point  of 
flinging  her  arms  round  him.  So  she  then 
bethought  her  of  Sir  Hugh  Sibley,  that  gal- 
lant young  soldier,  whose  preference  for  herself 
she  always  felt  as  the  proudest  compliment  she 
had  ever  been  paid,  and  from  him  her  niind  wan- 
dered to  his  widowed  mother,  and  her  own 
early  friend,  Anne  Sibley; — what  must  they 
have  suffered  ? — what  must  be  their  ceaseless 
grief  ? — how  must  they  feel,  when  the  name  of 
Fortescue  was  breathed  ? — and  how  would  they 
greet  even  herself,  should  they  ever  meet  in 
life  again  ?  Despite  the  idea,  that  they  might 
turn  from  her,  the  Lady  Anne's  anxiety  to 
revisit  Castle  Evelyn,  was  still  greater  now 
than  before. 

Fortescue  had  imagined  his  story  would 
have  quenched  in  her  breast,  all  desire  to  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  old  Dower  House ; 
but  he  was  wrong — to  see  Anne  again — to  cheer 
her  saddened    home — to    entreat  her  forgive- 
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ness  for  her  husband  !  was  now  her  predomi- 
nant wish,  and  it  never  entered  into  her  head 
to  conceal  this  from  Fortescue. 

"  I  shall  never  be  happy  till  I  see  them 
again,"  said  she,  as  they  neared  the  shores  of 
England,  "  for  Anne  Sibley  was  the  only 
friend  I  ever  had  in  my  life." 

Fortescue  received  this  with  his  usual  non- 
chalance, and  treated  it  as  one  of  her  many 
whims. 

"  You  do  not  require  young-lady  friends 
now  Anne." 

''  Ah,  that  is  your  jealousy — but  I  do ! — I 
long  to  see  her  sweet,  demure,  little  face  again 
— it  sheds  peace  on  everything  round  it— and 
if  I  have  lost  her  friendship  through  your  in- 
tervention s-poso  mio^  I  shall  not  thank  you 
for  it !" 

Lady  Anne  little  knew  how  sharply  these 
plnyful  speeches  struck  home — it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  she  should  know — and 
Fortescue   was    now   becoming  so    perfect   an 
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adept,  in  the  management  of  his  countenance, 
that  she  thereby  lost  a  valuable  interpreter  of 
his  inward  sentiments. 

Nevertheless,    she  was  determined  on   ulti- 
mately gaining  her  point,  and  when  they  landed 
in  England   each  was  playing  a  skilful  game, 
with  the  same  consummate  art— each,  to  tell 
the  truth,  rather  doubtful  which  would  succeed. 
Fortescue  had   conducted  affairs   in  such  a 
manner,  that  he  at  all  events  gained  time,  for 
they    reached    London  in    the  height   of  the 
season,  and  in  spite  of  the  imaginary  delicacy 
of  her   health,    Lady    Anne   could   not   resist 
rushino;  into  the  vortex  she  was  so   fitted   to 
adorn. 

Her  father's  position  rendered  it  necessary 
that  she  should  present  herself  at  Court,  and 
once  in  her  favorite  element  agatn,  its  fascina- 
tions enthralled  her.  Followed  on  all  sides, 
quoted,  copied,  and  admired,  she  led  her 
husband  a  life  to  which  he  had  been  little  ac- 
customed, but  which   notwithstanding  was  one 
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entirely  suited  to  his  capacity.  He  was 
pleased  with  her  success,  and  proud  of  the  ad- 
miration she  excited,  and  often  when  he  gazed 
at  her  brilliant  figure,  a  smile  would  curl  his 
scornful  lip,  as  he  thought  to  himself — ''  Is 
this  a  creature  to  shine  in  the  desolate  domain 
of  Castle  Evelyn,  or  the  old  Dower  House !" 

No,  for  the  time  being,  it  was  true  that 
both  were  forgotten.  Lady  Anne  Fortescue 
revelled  in  a  sunshine,  that  had  more  charms 
for  her  than  the  sunshine  of  nature. 

Her  foreign  manners  and  education  gave  her 
a  superiority  over  the  beauties  of  the  day, 
which  amply  compensated  for  her  own  de- 
ficiency in  that  respect,  and  the  brightness  of 
her  eyes,  the  brilliancy  of  her  teeth,  and  the 
music  of  her  laugh,  were  as  successful  in  the 
Court  of  Queen  Charlotte  as  they  were  in  the 
crowd  of  Ranelagh. 

At  last  then  was  Fortescue  fully  sensible 
that  he  had  drawn  a  prize  ;  his  vanity  was 
flattered   by  the  position  into  which  her  en  via- 
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ble  notoriety  had  drawn  him ;  her  manners 
were  so  winning,  and  her  conduct  so  unexcep- 
tionable, that  it  was  impossible  for  him  ever 
to  find  fault  with  a  sinsjle  action.  She  had  in- 
deed  been  the  stepping  stone  of  his  good  for- 
tune, as  well  as  his  ambition ;  for  it  was 
whispered  at  Court,  and  in  coterie  that  Mr. 
Fortescue  had  but  to  ask  for  a  place,  through 
the  graceful  lips  of  Lady  Anne,  and  he  was 
sure  of  obtaining  any  which  he  coveted. 

Lady  Anne  was  anxious  to  a  degree  that  this 
power  should  be  put  to  the  test.  She  had  a 
feeling  for  Fortescue,  which  he  v/as  not  suffi- 
ciently high-minded  to  entertain  for  himself. 
It  was  nothing  to  him,  that  the  lustre  of  his 
popularity  was  derived  from  the  halo  round 
his  wife — it  was  nothing  to  him  that  he  shared 
only  a  reflected  degree  of  favour — so  long  as 
he  enjoyed  it,  and  so  long  as  it  cost  him  no 
trouble,  he  cared  not  by  what  means  it  was 
obtained. 

Not  so  Lady  Anne — it  was  not  enough  for 
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her  that  her  husband  was  proud  of  her  — she 
wished  to  be  proud  of  him ;  and  his  indifference, 
his  coldness,  and  his  love  for  the  dolcefar  niente 
of  a  luxurious  existence,  precluded  all  |  os- 
sibility  of  advancing  him  by  his  own  means. 

She  had  been  his  "  guiding  star "  through 
life,  as  Dennis  Lorimer  had  truly  expressed  it, 
and  she  was  well  content  to  continue  so,  and 
raise  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  by  every 
effort  in  her  power;  but  the  idea  that  that 
world  would  penetrate  the  method,  by  which 
he  mounted  the  ladder,  galled  her  pride  and 
wounded  her  sensitive  nature  ! 

Exhortations  to  this  effect  on  her  part,  only 
met  with  irritable  answers  on  his,  when  there 
was  no  necessity  for  exertion,  nothing  would 
induce  him  to  rouse  himself.  His  fortune  was 
large,  and  his  tastes  few,  therefore  even  Lady 
Anne's  gay  career  did  not  lead  him  into  ex- 
ceeding his  income. 

He  took  care  that  her  establishment  should 
be  suitable  to   her  rank,  and  her  equipage  do 
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credit  to  his  choice.  His  horses  were  perfect, 
and  Rundall  and  Bridge  were  answerable  for 
her  diamonds ;  but  beyond  these  weighty  cares, 
Fortescue  had  not  a  thought  on  earth — not  a 
wish-— hardly  a  will— the  man  of  the  world 
had  subsided  into  a  creature  of  utter  indiffer- 
ence, and  all  the  energy  of  his  early  youth 
seemed  to  have  merojed  into  the  being  of  his 
wife. 

"  It  must  not !  shall  not  be  !"  was  her  in- 
ward determination  one  night,  as  she  stood 
before  her  mirror  sumptuously  attired  for  a 
Court  Ball — ''  he  must  rouse,  and  prove  him- 
self to  be  what  I  know  he  is  in  reality." 

And  with  this  sentence  uppermost  in  her 
mind,  she  presented  herself  before  him  in  his 
study,  where  he  awaited  her,  ready  dressed. 

The  contrast  between  them  at  that  moment 
was  strong  enough  to  strike  even  herself,  and 
her  merry  burst  of  laughter  woke  him  from  the 
slumber  into  which  an  easy  chair  had  decoyed 
him.     There    she  stood — her   satin   stomacher 
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one  blaze  of  diamonds,  hardly  brighter  than 
her  dancing  eyes — her  train  which  she  had 
suffered  to  fall  lightly  on  the  ground,  shed  a 
sort  of  glow  upon  her,  looped  up  as  it  was, 
with  bouquets  of  pink  hyacinths — a  touch  of 
rouge  heightened  her  complexion,  and  above 
her  small  infantine  face  rose  her  towering  head- 
dress, one  mass  of  hair  powdered  with  mare- 
chale,  diamonds,  lace,  and  plumes — the  beauti- 
ful figure  of  Lady  Anne  Fortescue  had  never 
appeared  to  more  advantage,  drawn  up  with  all 
the  stately  stiffness  of  the  day,  and  yet  in 
action,  grace  itself. 

Before  her,  in  his  easy  chair,  ot  full  length 
lay  the  sleeping  figure  of  Henry  Fortescue — 
the  candles  dying  in  their  sockets-  -his  hands 
hune:  over  the  sides  of  the  chair,  and  their  re- 
laxing  fingers  had  let  fall  his  gloves — his  shoes 
with  their  huge  diamond  buckles,  were  down 
at  heel,  and  the  handkerchief  that  he  had 
thrown  over  his  head  to  prevent  the  powder 
soiling  the  velvet  on  which  it  reposed,  gave  him 
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SO  ludicrous  an  appearance,  that  Lady  Anne 
involuntarily  shrieked  with  laughter  when  she 
saw  him. 

His  attitude  was  so  absurdly  contrasted  with 
his  richly  embroidered  coat  and  waistcoat,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  preserve  her  gravity, 
though  at  any  other  time,  she  would  have 
sighed  to  see  such  evidence  of  the  insouciante 
character  of  the  man. 

'"'  Sleeping  on  the  eve  of  honor  and  glory  !" 
was  her  exclamation,  as  she  brushed  her  large 
feather  fan  over  his  face,  ''  you  forget  this  is  a 
night  at  St.  James's,  my  liege !" 

Fortescue  yawned,  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
mutterc'  some  expressions  of  annoyance  before 
he  thoroughly  awoke,  and  then  paid  some  care- 
less compliments  on  Lady  Anne's  appearance. 

"  You  really  look  like  a  dream,  Anne — I 
had  no  idea  it  was  so  late — however  I  am  all 
ready.  Your  cheeks  are  wearing  a  fresher  hue 
than  is  their  wont  ma  helled 

'*  Yes,  I  was  obliged  ;    the  plumes  make  me 
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look  so  ghastly,  and  it  was  necessary  that  I 
should  shine  rather  brighter  than  usual  this 
evening ;  a  step  on  the  ladder  of  ambition  is 
within  my  reach  I  am  told." 

Fortescue  sighed  wearily,  and  interrupted 
the  sentence. 

"  I  wish,"  she  continued  after  giving  him  a 
keen,  bright  glance, ''  I  wish,  my  dearest,  you 
would  mount  it  instead  of  me — I  had  rather 
see  you  in  an  honorable  place  at  court  than  rise 
to  any  post  of  dignity  myself." 

"'  Why,  what  is  in  prospect  now  ?"  asked 
Fortescue.  ''  Surely  you  are  contented  with 
your  meed  of  royal  sunshine  ?  what  would  you 
have  deplus .?" 

*'  I  would  have  you  distinguish  yourself!" 
returned  Lady  Anne  warmly,  "  think  how 
many  openings  there  are,  both  about  the  persons 
of  the  King  and  the  Prince — keep  pace  with  the 
world,  Harry,  and  do  make  some  use  of  my 
father's  interest,  to  aid  any  scheme  of  ad- 
vancement, which  you  may  propose  adopting  !" 
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"  I  have  no  schemes,"  said  Fortescue  smiling 
at  her  energy,  whilst  his  eyes  rested  proudly  on 
her.  '*  None  for  myself,  Anne — tell  me  only 
what  new  honour  is  in  store  for  you  ?'' 

"  The  post  of  woman  of  the  bed-chamber  is 
to  be  vacant  this  winter— there  is  to  be  a  resio:- 
nation,"  answered  Lady  Anne,  "  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  etiquette  simply  requires  rae  to 
put  in  my  request,  to  ensure  my  appointment ; 
now,  dearest,  there  is  no  necessity  for  me  to 
aj^ply  for  this  honour — I  am  assured  that  unless 
I  do,  it  will  not  be  offered  ;  why  not  ask  some 
other  boon  ?  why  not  suffer  me,  to  have  the 
delight  of  petitioning  a  favour  for  you  ?  why 
not,  in  short,  make  some  request  yourself?" 

Fortescue  hesitated — the  generous  warmth 
of  the  young  creature  before  him,  was  too 
beautiful  a  trait  of  her  devotion  to  him,  to 
escape  even  his  observation  ;  it  touched  him  to 
the  heart,  yet  it  lowered  him  in  his  own  eyes, 
and  human  nature  caused  the  latter  feeling  to 
predominate. 
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He  refused — he  wanted  nought — he  would 
ask  for  nought — he  would  accept  nought ! 

"  Shine,  my  bright  Anne !"  said  he  turning 
moodily  away,  "  and  leave  me  far  behind  you, 
if  you  must ;  but  seek  no  aggrandizement  for 
me  I  I  shall  not  recompense  the  toil  that  it 
would  cost  you — shine  on,  only  rest  satisfied 
with  being  called  the  most  fascinating  woman  in 
London,  without  aspiring  to  the  reputation  of 
the  most  dissipated !" 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 


Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun, 

Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages. 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hath  done, 

Home  hath  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages. 

Dkrge  in  Cymbehne, 


It  was  not  without  some  just  cause  that  For- 
tescue  uttered  this  exhortation — he  could  not 
fail  to  notice,  the  increasing  delicacy  of  Lady 
Anne's  health,  as  well  as  the  increasing  number 
of  her  engagements ;  and  those  who  saw  her 
sparkling  at  Ranelagh  in  the  evening,  little 
dreamt  what  a  pale  spectre  she  looked,  as  she 
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sat  opposite  to  her  husband  the   next  day,  at 
breakfast. 

Fortescue   shared  little   in    her  gaiety— he 
generally  escorted  her  to  the  different  fashion- 
able resorts — there  left  her,  and  betook  himself 
home.    When  they  met  again  at  breakfast,  she 
detailed  all  she  had  heard  and  seen,  with  un- 
wearied vivacity,  but  still  the  heaviness  of  her 
eyelids,  and    the   sinking  of  her   transparent 
cheek,  did    not  escape  his  observation.       She 
was  becoming  more  precious  in  his  estimation 
day  by  day,  and  he  often  caught  himself  watch- 
ing her  looks,  and  pondering  on  her  proceedings 
with  an  interest   almost  painful  from    its  in- 
tensity.    She  was  all  the  world  to  him !  and 
at  last  he  began  to  acknowledge  it  even   to 
himself;  therefore  when  a  languid  expression 
stole  over  her  sunny  face,  or  a  murmur  of  in- 
disposition escaped  her  lips,  he  could  not  stifle 
his  anxiety,  or  conceal  his  uneasiness. 

He  closed  his  lips  however  against  any  open 
expression  of  this  kind,  until  the  Lady  Anne 
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Fortescue's  appointment  as  Woman  of  the  Bed- 
chamber became  talked  of  as  a  certainty — the 
official  announcement  was  daily  expected — and 
then  he  spoke. 

'^  You  will  kill  yourself,  Anne,  you  are  not 
equal  to  this  wear  and  tear — without  some  re- 
laxation you  will  never  be  fit  for  the  duties  of 
your  office,  and  as  the  resignation  is  not  to  take 
place  until  the  winter,  I  must  insist  upon  your 
having  rest  and  quiet  as  long  as  it  is  in  your 
power ;  where  would  you  like  to  go  ?  every 
body  appears  to  me  to  be  going  to  Bath." 

^*  Oh,  Harry,  I  should  find  no  rest  and  quiet 
there  then !  I  remember  the  place  well — Qiy 
aunt  Doneraile  had  a  house  there,  in  the  year 
oner 

"  Then  Matlock!". 

"  Think  again,"  said  Lady  Anne  smiling 
slyly,  "  think  of  another  fair  spot." 

Fortescue  knit  his  brows. 

''  You  have  it !"   she  laughed.     *'  I  see  you 

have  it !  why  should  I  not  go  there  ?" 
TOT.  ni.  K 
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'*  On  certain  conditions,  you  may  of  course," 
began  Fortescue. 

"  Ah,  you  will  not  go  with  me !  very  well — 
but  suppose  I  tell  you  a  little  secret  I  learnt 
the  other  day  ?  Abbeylans  is  a  positive  desert ! 
there !  nobody  at  home  but  the  old  lady — you 
cannot  mind  her!  Anne  and  her  brother 
absent,  and  have  been  away  all  the  spring — 
\\  hat  say  you  now  ?" 

Fortescue  did  not  consider  it  politic,  pru- 
dent, or  necessary,  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
on  the  subject.  He  had  been  sufficiently 
wearied  with  it  already,  but  before  he  made 
his  arrangements  for  taking  Lady  Anne  down 
to  Castle  Evelyn,  he  satisfied  himself  that  her 
account  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  true,  and  they  then  departed. 

The   Castle   Evelyn    woods   were    in    their 

autumn  dress  when  the  Fortescues  arrived.   As 

^the  road  wound  over  the  heights  of  the  Downs, 

the  fforseous  tints  of  miles  and  miles  of  forest 

stretched  out  beneath  the  eye,  with  here  and 
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there  a  patch  of  light,  tender  green,  or    the 
white  turrets  of  some  neighbouring  house. 

On  the  one  hand,  as  they  descended  the 
hills,  rose  the  towers  of  Castle  Evelyn  glitter- 
ing in  the  setting  sun,  and  on  them  were  the 
eyes  of  Lady  Anne  fixed. 

"  Oh  France !"  she  exclaimed,  as  each  well- 
known  view  burst  upon  her  sight,  "  what  have 
you  to  compare  to  such  scenery  as  this  ! — after 
all,  Harry,"  she  added  turning  to  her  husband, 
"  I  do  think  I  like  old  England  !" 

Fortescue  smiled  incredulously — he  knew  by 
this  time,  by  what  manner  to  estimate  Lady 
Anne's  likes  and  dislikes — each  were  equally 
evanescent ;  therefore  he  listened  to  her  rap- 
tures silently,  whilst  his  own  eyes  gazed  in- 
tently on  a  distant  spot,  which  had  not  yet 
come  within  the  observation  of  hers.  From  a 
cluster  of  dark  firs  on  a  rising  hill,  which  they 
left  as  they  turned  towards  the  Castle,  his 
quick  eye  had  discerned  the  venerable  pile  and 
grey  battlements,  which  went  by  the  name  of 
E  3 
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the  old  Dower  House.  Every  corner  of  it 
seemed  familiar  to  him — every  inch  of  the 
ground  that  they  were  traversing — every  hil- 
lock, every  bush,  almost  every  blade  of  grass 
were  old  friends  to  him,  as  he  recognised  them 
one  by  one ;  and  yet  he  had  told  his  wife  that, 
for  him^  Castle  Evelyn  and  Abbeylans  had  no 
associations ! 

The  village  bells  rang,  and  the  villagers  all 
came  out,  when  Lady  Anne  and  her  husband 
passed  through  little  Abbeylans,  and  turned 
into  the  stately  avenues  of  Castle  Evelyn  ;  and 
Fortescue,  who  had  lived  in  a  courtly  crowd 
all  his  life,  shrank  from  the  gaze  of  the  hum- 
ble, and  shunned  the  demonstration  of  country 
welcome,  as  though  he  were  equally  annoyed 
and  abashed ! 

Once  within  the  shelter  of  the  Castle  how- 
ever, where  a  very  limited  establishment 
awaited  them,  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  a  quiet  evening,  seated  at  an  open  win- 
dow, by  one  whose  spirits  cheered  a  tete-a-tete. 
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as  effectually  as  they  were  wont  to  enliven  a 
numerous  circle,  was  an  enjoyment  well  worth 
a  temporary  withdrawal  from  the  gay  world. 
Nevertheless  this  was  not  to  be  enjoyed  long — 
Fortescue  had  not  intended  that  it  should — but 
he  little  thought  how  soon  fate  would  favour 
his  secret  determination. 

Two  days  after  their  arrival,  when  the  clergy- 
man, the  doctor,  and  the  Mertons  had  all  called, 
and  Lady  Anne,  on  the  plea  of  indisposition, 
had  declined  seeing  any  one,  despatches  bearing 
official  and  important  looking  seals,  arrived  for 
Henry   Fortescue.     Despite  their  outward  air 
of  business,  the  contents  of  each   were  marked 
*'  private,"  and  so   completely  was   Fortescue 
the  victim  of  ennui,  that  these  documents  from 
which  he   would  have  turned  with  weary  dis- 
gust  in  London,  were   hailed    by  him,  after  a 
few  days  of  seclusion,  as  the  most  welcome  of 
intruders.     With  eagerness  he  opened  them — 
with  proud  satisfaction  he  perused  them— for 
the  subject  of  the  information  marked  ^*  pri- 
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vate,"  was  no  less  than  an  offer,  as  compli- 
mentary as  it  was  unexpected.  A  vacancy  had 
taken  place  in  a  high  grade  of  the  diplomatic 
world — the  aspirants  to  its  occupation  were 
numerous  and  well-worthy — but  no  answer 
had  been  returned  to  any,  until  it  had  been 
ascertained  how  far  such  a  position  would  meet 
the  views,  or  suit  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  For- 
tescue ! 

It  was  true  the  offer  was  only  indirectly 
made — no  promise  was  exactly  given,  yet  the 
hints  were  sufficiently  plain.  Fortescue,  as  a 
married  man,  was  deemed  eligible  above  those 
who  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  the 
accomplished  aid  of  a  woman  so  fitting  and  so 
favoured  as  the  Lady  Anne. 

"  How  strangely,"  he  exclaimed  as  he  placed 
the  letters  in  her  hand,  "  how  strangely,  Anne, 
our  star  points  south! — how  singular  too  it 
seems  that  I  so  long  rebelled  against  this  jour- 
ney to  Castle  Evelyn ;  I  always  had  the  im- 
pression that  we  should  be  required  elsewhere; 
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aid  me  now,  my  guardian  angel,  and  tell  me 
if  I  shall  write,  in  answer  to  these,  or  betake 
myself  to  town  ?" 

''  Betake  yourself  thither  without  a  doubt !" 
cried  Lady  Anne  in  the  wildest  delight,  ''  no- 
thing but  your  presence  should  acknowledge  so 
flattering  a  mark  of  consideration ! — speed 
back,  dearest,  and  do  not  think  of  me  for  a 
moment — I  shall  be  ready  to  follow,  or  to  go 
with  you,  whichever  you  please,  at  the  shortest 
notice.  Oh,  Harry,  this  is  the  happiest  mo- 
ment of  my  life ! — only  remember,  that  what- 
ever you  do,  let  not  the  chance  escape  your 
hands  by  the  slightest  indecision — grasp  it 
firmly,  for  depend  upon  it  all  are  on  the  alert 
— what  a  mercy !"  she  added  quickly,  "  that 
in  this  case,  a  married  man  gains  the  pre- 
ference I" 

Fortescue  raised  the  hands  that  were  return- 
ing to  him  the  letters  in  silence  to  his  lips, 
and  the  fervent  kisses  pressed  upon  them  filled 
Lady  Anne's  eyes  with  tears,  for  feelinsj  the 
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action  as  a  speechless  tribute  to  herself,  which 
baffled  for  the  moment  the  power  of  words, 
she  appreciated  it  accordingly. 

And  thus  was  Fortescue  hurried  back  to 
London,  to  take,  if  so  it  should  prove,  the 
reins  of  a  prominent  and  active  part  in  life, 
unaccompanied  by  one  from  whom  he  parted 
with  an  anguish,  and  a  reluctance,  most  un- 
usual to  his  frigid  nature.  But  it  was  their 
first  parting — they  had  never  before  been 
separated  for  a  day,  or  scarcely  an  hour ;  and 
of  late,  the  nature  of  their  engagements  had 
rendered  their  bickerings  and  disagreements, 
so  much  less  frequent,  that  Fortescue  forgot 
to  marvel,  when  the  affectionate  emotion  in 
which  his  wife  clasped  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  as  he  left  her,  communicated  itself  to  his 
own  feelings. 

'*  You  will  take  care  of  yourself,"  were  his 
parting  words — when  was  that  caution  ever 
left  out,  amongst  the  many  forms  of  '•'  fare- 
well ?"     Have  wc  not  all  breathed  those  same 
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words,  that  our  great-grand-parents  breathed 
before  us,  sometimes  with  truth  on  our  lips, 
sometimes  as  an  empty  phrase  made  faraili  ar 
to  us  by  custom  ? — "  you  will  take  care  of 
yourself,  Anne,  I  am  not  by  any  means  easy 
at  leaving  you — I  am  sure  you  are  far  from 
well." 

''  Only  fatigued,  Harry,  and  perhaps  some 
slight  cold — but  take  care  of  yourself^  if  only 
ior  my  sake  ;  when  shall  I  follow  you  ?" 

"  I  shall  return  for  you — the  repose  will  do 
you  good,  therefore  remember,  dearest  Anne, 
you  do  not  fly  off,  in  some  of  your  wild  fits,  and 
fancy  I  am  dead  if  I  should  be  a  week 
absent." 

**  But  you  will  write  every  day  ?  surely  you 
will  do  that  f 

"  I  will — if  I  can  possibly  find  time — adieu." 

"  Farewell,  and  Heaven  bless  you,  Harry  !" 

and  with    the  blessing  still  quivering  on  her 

lips,  long  after  her  husband  had  left  the  room. 

Lady  Anne  stood  at  the  window  and  watched 

K  5 
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him  down  the  avenue,  till  at  a  sudden  winding 
of  the  gravel  sweep,  he  turned  and  waved  his 
hand.  Springing  out  upon  the  balcony  she 
answered  the  signal  by  the  fluttering  of  her 
handkerchief,  and  the  next  instant  he  had  dis- 
appeared ! 

It  was  in  vain   that  Lady  Anne  Fortescue 
tried  that  day  to  amuse  herself. 

We  all  know  the  dreariness  of  the  hours 
immediately  succeeding  the  departure  of  a 
friend  or  companion,  the  difficulty  we  find  in 
even  searching  for  amusement — the  impossi- 
bility of  settling  to  any  occupation  ;  and  more- 
over the  nervous  dislike  with  which  we  hail  the 
approach  of  evening.  All  these  sensations 
came  upon  Lady  Anne  Fortescue  in  full  force, 
as  the  day  declined— in  vain  she  talked  to 
Giobbe,  walked  through  the  conservatories,  and 
touched  the  keys  of  a  neglected  harpsicord. 
Nothing  would  do — nothing  could  divert  her — 
not  even  the  glorious  view  from  the  windows, 
for  a  heavy  cold  was  creeping  over  her  frame> 
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with  all  its  attendant  miseries,  and  she  was 
thus  prevented  from  leaving  the  house,  when 
suddenly  a  bright  idea  came  to  her  rescue  ! 

So  long  as  her  husband  had  remained  at 
Castle  Evelyn  with  her,  she  had  abstained  from , 
all  mention  of  the  Sibleys,  and  had  never  even 
turned  hia  steps  towards  those  points  in  the 
grounds,  from  which  a  distant  view  might  be 
gained  of  the  Old  Dower  House,  but  now  in 
her  solitude  the  wish  returned  with  treble 
strength,  that  she  might  learn  the  [state  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  hear  tidings  of  her  early  friend 
Anne  Sibley. 

Reports  from  all  quarters  had  reached  her, 
of  the  impossibility  of  seeing  Lady  Hester, 
therefore  she  bethought  her  of  sending  a  mes- 
sage down  to  Abbeylans,  and  begging  the  pre- 
sence of  Marchmont,  the  old  steward,  to  inform 
herself  on  every  topic  of  interest,  and  wile 
away  the  long  drawn  hours  of  the  evening. 

Marchmont  was  now  an  aged  man,  an  in- 
dividual who  had  shared  the  fortunes  of  the 
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Sibley  family  with  a  sympathy  that  had  added 
many  a  grey  hair  to  his  head ;  and  now  that 
the  star  of   Abbeylans  seemed  setting,  it  ap- 
peared as  though  he  himself  were  mouldering, 
and  falling  with  the  walls,  for  he  had  served  in 
many  capacities  in  the  family,  and  grieved  over 
its  decline,  with  the  bitterness  that  was  hurry- 
ing him  to  the  grave.     In  the  bright  days  of 
Abbeylans,    when    Lady     Hester,    a  peerless 
bride,  came  in  all  her  splendour  to  take  up  her 
residence  there,  he   was  Groom  of  the  Cham- 
bers, and  fully  competent  to  support  the  pom- 
posities and  responsibilities  of  the  office.  "When 
death  first    entered  the    Dower    House,    and 
thinned  its  members,  and  widowed  the  Lady 
Hester,  the  Groom  of  the  Chambers  became 
Steward.    Misfortunes  then  gradually  crept  on, 
and  that  situation  was  too  much  of  a  sinecure 
to  suit  his  conscience — he  verged  by  impercep- 
tible degrees  into  a  confidential  servant,  mes- 
senger, and  postmaster — till  the  arrival  of  Lady 
Anne  Fortescue  found  him,   man   of   all  work 
self-elected. 
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Great  therefore  was  his  pride  and  pleasure 
when  he  found  his  existence  so  well  remem- 
bered, as  to  elicit  a  summons  for  his  presence 
at   Castle  Evelyn.     The  thread  bare  coat  was 
doffed  for  the  suit  of  Sunday  wear,  and  the  old 
pony  that  had  carried,   in  its  young  days,  the 
high-spirited  Mabel,  was  brought  out,  that  the 
villagers    might     fully     comprehend,    it    was 
Marchmont,    summoned  thither  by   the  Lady 
Anne  Fortescue. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Why  have  you  stol'n  upon  us  thus  ? 
You  are  come 
A  market  maid  to  Rome  ;  and  have  prevented 
The  ostentation  of  our  love,  which  left  unshewn 
Is  often  left  unlov'd !  we  should  have  met  you, 
By  sea  and  land,  supplying  every  stage 
With  an  augmented  greeting. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. 


Long  was  the  conference  and  interesting  the 
dialogue. 

Lady  Anne  asked  many  more  questions  than 
the  old  man  had  breath  to  answer,  but  the  easy 
vivacity  with  which  she  dispensed  with  his 
giving  himself  that  trouble,   and  furnished   the 
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replies  her&elf,  filled  him  with  boundless  admi- 
ration. 

Her  whole  anxiety  was  for  one  piece  of  in- 
formation —  her    whole    string     of    questions 
hinged  on  one  theme — when  was   Miss  Sibley 
expected  back  ?— and  how  long  had  she  been 
absent?     Marchmont  was  quite    ready   to  in- 
form her  on  this  subject,  and  would  gladly  have 
told  what  he  had  to  say  in  one  sentence,  but 
Lady  Anne  flurried  him — he  did  very  well,  pro- 
vided no  one  interrupted  him,  but  the  moment 
her  young  ladyship  fixed  her  glittering  eyes  full 
upon  his  face,  and  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  lan- 
guage, he  lost  the  thread  of  his  discourse  !    he 
puzzled  himself  in  vain  too,  to  find  it  again,  so  in 
despair  Lady  Anne  took  up  pen  and  paper,  and 
indited  a  note  to  her  friend,  to  be  delivered  to 
her  the  instant  she  arrived. 

Now  it  happened  that  Sir  Hugh  and  his 
sister  were  hourly  expected  at  Abbeylans,  and 
Marchmont  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact — 
in  due  course  of  time  he    made    Lady  Anne 
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aware  of  it  also,  and  after  that,  she  was  well 
pleased,  that  he  should  depart  as  soon  as  he 
chose,  and  he  did  so,  gratified  and  elated  at  his 
reception — lingering  in  the  village  to  recapitu- 
late every  word  that  had  passed  in  the  inter- 
view, as  well  as  to  call  for  the  letters  at  the 
post  office,  and  exhibit  the  tiny  missive  en- 
trusted to  his  charge,  by  Lady  Anne  Fortescue 
for  "  their  own  Miss  Anne." 

That  very  evening,  when  the  members  of 
the  old  Dower  House  were  preparing  to  retire 
to  rest,  having  given  up  all  prospect  of  Sir 
Hugh's  arrival,  till  at  all  events  the  next  day, 
the  sounds  of  his  approach  roused  the  hushed 
house,  and  Anne  and  her  brother  were  once 
more  at  home. 

At  this  period  my  mother  mentioned  Anne 
Sibley  as  being  as  beautiful  a  young  woman  as 
one  could  well  see ;  change  of  scene  and  air 
had  banished  the  look  of  delicacy  and  melan- 
choly, from  her  face,  and  left  in  their  stead  the 
vivid  red  and  white,  so  rarely  seen  in  the  pre 
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sent  day ;  in  these  days  too,  there  is  so  much 
more  disguise  of  feature,  than  the  fashion  of 
that  time  allowed.  Anne's  oval  face  and 
rounded  forehead,  her  small  perfect  features 
and  high  temples  were  all  fully  developed,  by 
the  style  in  which  the  hair  was  then  universally 
worn,  tightly  strained  upwards  on  a  cushion, 
and  then  descending  on  either  side  of  the  head, 
in  two  long  curls. 

She  lived  so  secluded  a  life  too,  that  powder 
and  pomatum  had  hardly  ever  come  in  contact 
with  those  luxuriant  curls,  and  they  therefore 
fell  carelessly  down,  in  all  the  artless  beauty  of 
their  natural  gold. 

With  such  light  and  sunny  hair,  the  black  '  ^^ 
lashes  of  her  eyes,  were  rendered  more  con- 
spicuous, sweeping  as  they  did,  the  variable 
cheek — in  short,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of 
her  age,  fair  Mistress  Anne  Sibley  began  to 
have  a  faint  notion,  that  nature,  had  been  kind 
and  bountiful  towards  her  (in  utter  defiance  of 
perverse  fortune)  in  no  ordinary  degree. 


V 
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In  the  course  of  the  wanderings  of  Sir  Hugh 
and  Anne,  her  destiny  had  been  unexpectedly 
decided,  and  as  it  was  one  which  promised  to 
bring  her  every  happiness,  doubtless  it  had 
contributed  in  some  measure,  to  the  restoration 
of  her  health  and  spirits — in  fact  she  had 
returned  home  affianced  to  Dennis  Lorimer, 
the  new  incumbent  of    Guy's   former  living ! 

A  chain  of  fortunate  circumstances  had  led 
to  this  event,  and  when,  (firmly  established  in 
his  rectory),  Mr.  Lorimer  once  more  asked 
Anne's  hand,  she  accepted  him,  with  a  sense  of 
his  high  merit,  and  an  esteem  for  his  character, 
far  exceeding  the  girlish  love  that  had  been 
wasted  so  wearily,  and  deceived  so  unworthily. 
In  a  short  time,  he  was  to  follow  them  to  Ab- 
beylans,  and  be  presented  to  the  Lady  Hester, 
as  her  future  son-in-law  ;  and  the  intermediate 
time,  Anne  had  intended  to  employ,  in  ac- 
quainting her  mother  with  the  changes  which 
awaited  her,  and  asking  her  permission  to  take 
the  important  step. 
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When  the  first  family  greetings  were  over, 
and  Lady  Hester  had  been  persuaded  to  retreat 
to  her  own  room,  Marchmont  made  his  appear- 
ance, with  the  letters  that  had  arrived  for 
Anne  during  her  absence,  taking  care  to  retain 
the  one,  which  he  considered  the  most  impor- 
tant, until  the  last.  Whilst  he  then  busied 
himself  in  removing  the  supper  ^quipag;e,  and 
raking  out  the  fire,  Anne  continued  enquiring 
of  him  the  welfare  of  the  different  pensioners 
in  the  village — opening  at  the  same  time,  letter 
after  letter,  and  then  laying  them  carelessly 
aside.  Suddenly,  as  the  signature  of  one  in 
particular  met  her  eye,  a  paleness  overspread 
her  face,  her  hands  shook,  and  she  leant  back 
in  her  chair. 

''  Good  Marchmont,"  she  said  at  last  in  a  con- 
strained voice,  *'  is  our  neighbourhood  full  just 
now  ?" 

The  question  was  cautiously  put,  and  at- 
tracted no  attention,  for  it  appeared  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  those  she  had  already  asked,  but  it 
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was  at  the  same  time  the  very  one  for  which 
the  old  man  had  been  waiting ;  he  longed  to 
relate  the  honor  that  had  been  done  him,  in  the 
sight  of  those  who  looked  up  to  him,  by  the 
summons  of  Lady  Anne ;  for  his  aristocratic 
heart  still  loved  '*  the  quality"  (lived  they  in 
ever  so  quiet  a  style)  far  above  the  dashing 
commoners,  who  had  made  the  Priory  resound 
with  the  power  of  their  riches. 

"  I  have  been  telling  you,  Miss  Anne,"  was 
the  answer,  '^  only  you  was  a  reading,  that  my 
lord  has  not  been  at  home  to  Buckleigh  since 
you  left  Abbeylans — at  Castle  Evelyn  there  is 
nobody  but  my  Lady  Anne  —  I  waited  on 
her  ladyship  by  her  own  express  wish  this 
afternoon." 

"  Alone?"  asked  Anne,  half  tremulously, 
scarcely  daring  to  listen  to  the  reply,  "  you  do 
not  mean,  Marchmont,  that  Lady  Anne  is 
alone  at  the  castle  ?" 

"  Quite  alone,  ma'am.  Master  Henry  For- 
tcscue  brought  her  ladyship  down,    and    left 
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again  this  morning — she  was  very  vexed  to 
find  you  were  from  home,  ma'am,  since  she  had 
only  come  for  a  week  or  so,  but  I  said  a  many 
things  to  cheer  her." 

"  III — and  alone  ?"  murmured  the  listener. 

*'  Lady  Anne  looks  sick  and  sorry,"  con- 
tinued the  old  man,  with  a  proud  glance  at  the 
blooming  countenance  of  his  young  mistress, 
*'  ten  years  older  than  you.  Miss  Anne,  yet  you 
were  children  together— she  said  she  had  been 
ailing  many  a  day." 

Anne  Sibley  was  not  long  in  devising  a 
means  of  dismissing  the  garrulous  Marchmont, 
and  then  she  turned  in  silence  to  Sir  Hush, 
and  gave  him  the  note  she  had  been  reading — 
the  note  from  her  quondam  friend,  entreating 
her  whenever  she  should  arrive,  not  to  delay 
repairing  to  Castle  Evelyn. 

It  was  a  task — a  painful  trial  t"*c  —but  she 
saw  it  must  be  met — it  was  one  fo)  which  she 
certainly  had  not  prepared  hei  .elf,  and  inter- 
vening circumstances  did  not  appear  to  have 
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fortified  her  mind  in  any  degree,  for  meeting, 
with  either  warmth  or  composure,  the  wife  of 
one  who  had  brought  such  misery  to  Abbey- 
lans.  Anne  Sibley  remembered  the  ringing  of 
the  village  bells  on  the  wedding  day — she 
vividly  remembered  still  the  rejoicing  shouts— 
she  remembered  the  bitterness  of  her  feelings 
when  she  last  saw  her  friend,  as  simply  Lady 
Anne  Evelyn — all  that  had  been  hard  enough 
to  bear — what  would  this  be  ?" 

'*  She  is  ill,"  said  Sir  Hugh  at  last  after  an 
unbroken  pause  of  several  minutes,  "  she  is  ill 
and  apparently  strangely  neglected — she  is 
moreover  friendless  in  the  country ;  therefore 
I  do  not  see,  my  sister,  how  you  can  refuse  her 
urgent  request ;  let  no  consideration  for  me 
deter  you  where  an  act  of  kindness  is  to  be 
done,  you  would  be  even  more  reluctant  than 
myself  to  bear  malice  for  injuries,  which  I 
trust  we  can  both  forgive — you  must  go, 
Anne." 

'*  I  see  it,"  answered  his  sister,  and  it  will  be 
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one  of  the  lessons  in  this  changing  world,_ 
painful  enough  to  learn;  one  comfort  is,  it 
certainly  might  have  beenworse,  Hugh;  a  part 
of  our  history  at  least  she  must  know,  and  she 
never  could  have  demanded  so  anxiously  to  see 
me,  had  she  not  been  alone ;  therefore,  I  shall 
be  spared  thus  much  of  trial,  and  thankful  I 
am  even  for  that !" 

It  was  accordingly  decided  that  she  should 
repair  early  the  following  day  to  Castle  Evelyn 
and  she  awaited  the  time  with  a  tinge  of  curi- 
osity, mingled  with  her  other  sensations — it 
seemed  so  passing  strange,  that  the  gay  and 
admired  Lady  Anne  Fortescue,  whose  name 
rang  in  even  the  public  journals  of  the  day, 
should  steal  down  to  her  desolate  home,  and  be 
left  there  in  solitude  by  her  husband,  that 
Anne  marvelled  through  many  sleepless  hours 
of  the  night,  and  longed  for  the  morning  which 
would    satisfy    her    curiosity    and    solve    the 


enigma. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


— —Heavy 
And  sick  within  me  is  my  heart— 
These  walls  breathe  on  me  like  a  church-yard  vault. 
I  cannot  tell  you,  brother,  how  this  place 
Doth  go  against  my  nature. 

Coleridge. 


The  sun  shone  merrily  down  the  paved  Court 
Yard  of  the  Dower  House,  when  the  old  P'Ony, 
encumbered  by  a  side  saddle,  that  bore 
many  a  trace  of  the  "  dust  of  ages,"  came 
round  to  the  door,  to  carry  its  mistress  to 
Castle    Evelyn.       At   first  starting,    many    a 
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tremor  passed  through  her,  but  she  rode  briskly 
on  determined  to  subdue  them,  till  at  a  turn 
of  the  road,  the  white  towers  stood  before  her, 
and  her  breath  came  short  and  quick. 

She  tried  to  think  of  the  weather,  the  view, 
the  pace  of  her  steed,  and  lastly  of  Dennis 
Lorimer  (a  more  powerful  spell  over  such 
weakness  than  any  she  could  summon  up), 
but  still  when  she  flung  the  reins  over  the 
pony's  neck,  and  sprung  to  the  ground,  be- 
neath the  stately  portico,  she  shook  from  head 
to  foot. 

She  need  not  have  had  so  many  fears  of 
recollections  crowding  on  her,  for  once  within 
the  lofty  entrance,  there  was  little  to  remind 
her  of  the  past.;  the  vaulted  roofs  gave  back 
a  dreary  echo — packing  cases  filled  the  hall — 
none  of  the  ancient  domestics  met  her — and 
the  two  that  received  her  were  foreigners. 

It  was  early,  and  Lady  Anne  had  not  ap- 
peared, but  in  momentary  expectation  of  her 
friend,  she  had  given  orders  that  she  should 
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be  ushered  into  her  presence  the  instant  she 
arrived — consequently,  before  Anne  Sibley 
could  look  round  her,  she  was  shown  into  an 
anti-room,  and  a  figure  starting  from  a  sofa, 
darted  into  her  arms. 

A  few  hurried  words — a  few  hasty  ejacula- 
tions, and  they  were  alone  together,  sitting 
and  gazing  on  the  face  of  each  other,  with  un- 
diso^uised  and  almost  w^ordless  emotion.  It 
must  have  struck  all  who  have  had  to  go 
through  trying  scenes  in  life,  how  incredibly 
trifles  often  divert  the  attention,  which  one 
would  think  must  be  undividedly  engrossed. 
Mriny  of  us  perhaps  recollect  with  surprise, 
how  entirely  our  thoughts,  in  the  midst  of 
some  time  of  pain  or  grief,  have  been  drawn 
off  by  an  insignificant  circumstance,  or  a 
grotesque  object. 

Anne  Sibley,  with  a  host  of  bitter  memor- 
ies overflowing  at  her  heart,  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, so  struck  with  the  style  of  her  friend's 
dress,  and   above  all  with  the  fashion  of  her 
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cap,  that  in  after  years  she  often  recurred  to 
the  fact  with  a  melancholy  smile,  and  could 
have  described  the  shade  of  its  ribbon,  and 
the  pattern  of  its  lace,  to  the  last  day  of  her 
life. 

It  might  be,  that  she  had  mixed  so  little  in 
the  gay  world,  that  its  fashions  excited  her 
astonishment  from  being  perfectly  new  to  her ; 
but  Lady  Anne's  eap  riveted  many  a  glance 
which  she  would  rather  have  kept  fixed  upon 
the  pale  sweet  face  beneath.  This  tower  of 
lace  and  ribbon,  in  alternate  frills,  stood  nearly 
the  height  of  a  perpendicular  foot  above  the 
fair  brow  of  its  wearer,  and  not  a  vestige  of 
hair  appeared  beneath  it ! — a  white  dress  in  the 
form  which  then  bore  the  name  of  a  "  curricle 
dress,"  and  a  costly  shawl  of  bright,  peculiar 
red,  completed  her  attire. 

And  then  Anne  gazed  upon  the  young  wife's 
face — 

•*  And  this,"  thought  she  to  herself,  "  is  the 
being  for  whom  honour  was  bartered,  and  the 
L  3 
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peace  of  a  fellow  creature  well  nigh  destroyed 
for  ever  1" 

The  eyes  of  Lady  Anne  were  performing 
the  same  personal  scrutiny,  but  with  a  differ- 
ent result — the  fresh  and  beaming  face  of 
her  friend  filled  her  with  surprise  and  ad- 
miration. 

"  See  what  it  is,"  she  exclaimed,  ''  to  live 
apart  from  the  weary  worries  of  a  cold  and 
heartless  world  ! — you  do  not  look  eighteen 
Anne— and  I  !  somewhat  nearer  a  hundred, 
do  I  not  ?" 

''  You  are  not  looking  in  health,"  said  Anne 
Sibley  honestly,  ''  but  otherwise,  saving  the 
fashion  of  a  head  dress,  to  which  I  am  unac- 
customed, little  changed." 

"  Then  1  will  take  off  my  cap,  and  you  shall 
see  the  ravages,  without  the  aid  of  art," 
laughed  her  merry  friend,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word — "  now,"  she  added,  as  the  rich 
chesnut  hair  fell  down  in  confusion,  "  did  you 
ever  see  such  a  wizened  face  ?     Yow  may  have 
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been  told  I  was  gay  and  well,  Anne,  but  the 
time  to  prove  it  is  not  by  daylight !  I  wind 
myself  up  for  the  evening  appearance,  but  I 
do  assure  you,  either  an  arduous  season,  or 
this  long  journey,  has  made  me  feel  totally 
unfit  for  the  sunshine  ^ — I  am  really  ill  to-day." 
Anne  hinted  that  it  was  probable  the  late 
hours  of  a  court  lady,  were  more  in  fault  than 
the  journey. 

*'  For  even  the  newspapers  can  teach  us  to 
fear,  that  you  are  wearing  yourself  out,  Lady 
Anne." 

''  Ah  drop  the  formal  title !"  cried  her 
friend  warmly,  ''drop  it,  lest  I  think  you  loathe 
the  sight  of  me! — and  yet,  Anne,  surely  had 
you  harboured  the  malice,  which  you  have  so 
much  right  to  bear,  even  your  christian  charity 
would  not  have  brought  you  thus  speedily  to  my 
side  ?" 

"  I?"  asked  Anne  recoiling  at  the  words, 
*'  wherefore  should  I  bear  you  malice  ?  what 
wrong  have  you  ever  done  to  me  ?" 
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"  Not  I,  in  mine  own  person,"  pursued  Lady 
Anne,  "  but  that  gallant  brother  of  yours — 
and  my  husband — oh,  Anne,  I  nearly  died 
when  Harry  told  me !  it  is  a  happy  chance  he 
is  not  here,  but  he  was  called  away  on  urgent 
business ;  even  though  Sir  Hugh  be  absent, 
the  sight  of  you  alone,  [my  earliest,  dearest 
friend,  must  have  harrowed  up  his  very  soul." 

"  One  moment,"  interrupted  Anne,  "  my 
brother  is  not  absent — he  is  at  Abbeylans  now 
— he  returned  last  night  with  me." 

"  Ah !"  ejaculated  Lady  Anne  in  a  changed 
voiccy  as  she  pressed  her  hands  over  her  eyes 
with  a  gesture  of  pain,  '^  I  cannot  see  him  then 
— do  not  ask  me — I  should  fall  at  your  feet, 
dear  friend,  and  expire  with  remorse !  remember 
Anne,  I  implore  you,  that  till  I  have  made  up 
my  mind,  I  cannot  see  him — only  tell  me,  that 
which  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  extort 
from  Harry  ;  why  did  they  meet  ?" 

Lady  Anne's  rapid  mode  of  speaking,  bewil- 
dered Anne  Sibley — the  brilliant  eyes,  that  so 
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flurried  old  Marchmont  were  not  more  dis- 
tracting, than  her  clear,  and  marvellously  quick 
enunciation,  to  the  gentle  being  at  her  side— 
the  abrupt  question  at  the  close  of  Lady 
Anne's  speech  too,  summed  up  the  measure  ol 
her  friend's  perplexity,  and  she  racked  her 
brain  in  vain,  for  words  in  which  to  answer  her. 

Lady  Anne  saw  her  hesitation — she  saw  the 
sudden  flashing  of  the  cheek,  and  the  quivering 
lip — the  quickly  averted  eye  too,  with  its 
drooping  lid  was  not  lost  on  her,  and  leaning 
forward  she  caught  Anne's  hands. 

*'  You  need  not  speak  !"  she  exclaimed  whilst 
a  deep  colour  overspread  her  own  pale  features, 
"  you  will  only  give  yourself,  and  perhaps  me, 
unnecessary  pain.  I  can  tell  by  your  counte- 
nance that  mysltspicions  are  correct — I  ever 
guessed  it,  but  even  to  Harry,  I  dared  not 
breathe  what  I  conjectured — dear  Anne,  was  I 
the  cause  ?  I  must  have  been  so  I  I  can  see  it 
all  now  but  too  plainly,  and  yet,  how  could  I 
help  it  ?   how  could  I  ever  think  they  would 
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encounter  each  other  (at  all  events  before  I  was 
married),  and  how  could  Sir  Hugh  have  enter- 
tained hopes  ?  well,  Anne !  all  I  can  say  is, 
this  visit  of  yours,  is  indeed  a  stretch  of  friend- 
ship, and  I  feel  it  so;  the  more  especially, 
because  I  have  been  an  interrupter  of  your 
happiness  even  before  this  last  sad  stroke." 

Anne  Sibley  knew  that  her  friend  referred  to 
her  refusal  of  Sir  Hugh — she  knew  also  that 
Lady  Anne  was  one  who  allowed  herself  to 
rattle  on,  so  incautiously,  that  she  never  ob- 
served any  more  than  she  knew,  that  she  was 
giving  pain  by  alighting  on  accidental  truths. 

'*  Must  I  bear  this  often  ?"  thought  she, 
"  must  the  changes  be  rung,  on  the  weary 
theme  every  day,  and  every  hour,  till  it  pleases 
her  to  vary  it  ?"  and  she  felt  it  would  be  annoy- 
ance if  not  more. 

That  morning  was  spent  by  them,  in  mutual 
retrospect — on  both  sides  much  was  to  be  re- 
counted, and  Anne  Sibley,  in  her  altered  posi- 
tion, listened  placidly  to  details,  which,  had  she 
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not  had  a  bright  and  happj  future  opening 
before  her,  might  have  wrung  every  fibre  of 
her  heart. 

As  it  was,  she  listened  to  Lady  Anne's  anec- 
dotes of  her  husband,  with  a  smile  on  her  lip, 
and  a  feeling  of  self-congratulation  in  her 
breast — they  were  told  with  such  spirit,  that 
she  could  hardly  resist  laughing  occasionally, 
but  then  again,  in  her  thoughtless  candour, 
Lady  Anne  gave  specimens  of  his  vacillations, 
his  "inertness,  and  his  temper,  which  showed  the 
character  of  the  man  to  the  life. 

''  After  all,"  said  the  wearied  speaker,  as  she 
leant  back  half  exhausted.  "  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  is  an  enviable  power,  that  of  governing 
one's  husband—  not  that  Harry  suspects  it !  but 
you  would  never  like  it,  Anne — you  would  not 
manage  it  well — no  man  with  any  spirit  would 
bear  it,  if  he  found  it  out,  therefore  the  great 
art  is  to  hide  the  sceptre — but  the  fatigue  ! 
Oh  the  fatigues  and  anxieties  of  a  diplomatist— 
I  am  paying  the  price  even  now  !" 
h  5 
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''  I  doubt  it  not,"  said  Anne,  "  and  I,  who 
have  never  lived  in  the  world  cannot  compre- 
hend, in  what  consists  the  fascination  of  a  life 
of  slavery." 

''  In  this,  dear  friend !  in  our  triumphs  I 
hitherto,  all  that  I  have  toiled  for,  has  been 
crowned  with  a  triumph — nevertheless  I  do  not 
deny,  that  to  toil  for  one,  who  is  too  indifferent, 
as  far  as  regards  place  and  power,  to  make  his 
own  way,  is  very  often  '  vexation  of  spirit !' 
In  a  few  days,  Anne,  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
tell  you  my  last  achievement,  and  then  you 
will  see  what  a  brilliant  career  I  have  dashed 
into." 

Anne  Sibley  looked  with  a  mingled  feeling, 
on  her  friend,  as  she  uttered  the  latter  sentence 
— with  somewhat  of  sadness,  to  think  that  the 
fragile  creature,  so  apparently  worn  out  and 
suffering,  should  be  longing  even  in  her  hour 
of  peace,  to  return  to  the  vanities  and  vexations 
she  had  so  strikingly  described  ;  with  much  too 
uf  pity,  for  Lady  Anne  had  talents,  energies. 
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and  a  heart,  worthy  a  better  career  and  a  mere 
satisfactory  existence. 

"  Would  this,"  thought  Anne,  ''  would  this 
have  been  my  fate  ?  if  so,  then  Heaven  be 
praised  that  I  have  escaped  it !" 

"  How  differently  we  two  have  been  started 
in  life  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Anne  at  last.  "  I, 
from  the  deep  quiet  of  a  convent,  to  plunge 
into  the  busy  sea  of  life — you,  dear  Anne, 
from  a  gay  youth,  into  the  calm  placidity  of  an 
English  country  home  !  Well-a-day  !  however 
even  could  we  exchange  at  this  moment,  we 
should  neither  of  us  be  happier — should  we  ?" 

Anne  Sibley  saw  an  inquisitive  glance  in 
the  sunny  eyes,  as  these  words  were  spoken, 
which  perhaps  incited  her  to  answer  with 
peculiar  fervour. 

"  Indeed  we  should  not !  I  can  at  all  events 
answer  for  myself!"  and  Lady  Anne  coloured 
as  she  turned  away. 

''  I  had  always  a  presentiment  you  would 
marry  Mr.  Lorimer,"  she   said,  as   her  friend 
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rose  to  take  leave — "  I  asked  hira  privately  of 
your  welfare  during  his  brief  visit  to  us  abroad? 
on  his  way  to  England,  and  I  fancied  by  his 
manner,  that  fair  Anne  Sibley  sat  somewhere 
near  his  heart !  besides,  do  you  not  remember, 
at  poor  Hester's  bridal,  you  danced  your  first 
minuet  with  him  ?" 

Anne  had  forgotten  the  circumstance,  but 
she  laughed  when  reminded  of  it,  and  after  a 
promise  had  been  extorted  from  her,  by  Lady 
Anne,  that  she  should  revisit  her  the  following 
morning,  the  old  pony  was  brought  round,  and 
her  path  retraced  back,  to  her  tranquil  home* 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


If  the  joys  of  life 
Are  linked  with  wealth,  and  fortune's  gifts  alone 
Can  make  us  happy,  then  the  cup  of  life 
Is  full  to  overflowing. 

H.  Pickering. 


Was  Lady  Anne  Fortescue  happy  ? — such  was 
the  question  that  perpetually  rose  in  her 
friend's  mind,  during  the  remainder  of  that 
day,  and  who  could  answer  it,  when  she  herself 
by  her  contradictory  conversation,  first  affirmed, 
and  next  negatived  the  fact  ? 

That  her  husband  was  dear  to  her,  and  that 
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he  was  the  objeet,  for  whom  her  every  thought 
was  exercised,  and  every  energy  exerted,  was 
plain  enough ;  but  then  again  it  was  evident 
to  Anne,  that  their  married  life  was  not  all 
smooth  ;  there  were  thorns  beneath  the  roses, 
for  Lady  Anne  let  fall  occasional  hints  about 
the  violence  of  her  husband's  temper,  which 
surprised  her  friend,  who  had  seen  him  but  in 
his  lover's  mood. 

If  the  love  of  that  enthusiastic  heart  was  re- 
paid with  indifference,  Anne  Sibley  pitied  the 
young  wife  !  She  remembered  the  day,  when 
the  coldness  of  Fortescue  had  struck  chill 
into  her  own  bosom  ;  and  yet,  she  had  never 
worshipped  him  as  Lady  Anne  appeared  to 
worship ! 

"  I  doubt  their  happiness,  Hugh/'  said  she  to 
her  brother,  that  evening — there  is  something 
deficient  ;  but  I  have  not  discovered  what 
it  is." 

''  It  would  have  been  all  the  same,  had  she 
married  any  man  in  the  world,"  was  Sir  Hugh's 
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reply.  "  Lady  Anne's  ruling  passion  is  ambi- 
tion—for a  time,  possibly,  that  was  overpow- 
ered ;  but  now  that  it  begins  to  reassert  its 
sway,  she  is  disappointed  in  the  husband  of  her 
choice.  That  man  is  weak  and  inert,  my  sister, 
and  Lady  Anne  is  a  woman  who,  when  not 
blinded  by  her  affection  for  him,  would  despise 
the  character  !  Take  my  word  for  it,  there  lies 
the  sting !" 

It  was  possible,  and — as  it  happened — it  was 
true. 

"  If  she  came  here  for  the  restoration  of  he 
health,"  continued  Sir  Hugh,  with  a  slightly 
ironical  laugh,  '*she  has  mistaken  her  climate 
depend  on  it  that  her  own  aggrandizement,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  dignities  and  honours,  is  the 
air  that  suits  her  best,  and  the  ennobling  her 
husband,  would  be  her  cure — look  at  this  para- 
graph, Anne,"  and  he  held  before  his  sister,  a 
newspaper,  in  which  the  probable  appointment 
of  Mr.  Fortescue  to  a  high  post  under  govern- 
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ment,  lately  vacant,  was  mentioned.  Flattering 
eulogium  followed  the  announcement,  and  the 
name  of  Lady  Anne  was  brought  in  with  flying 
colours. 

Truly  their  star  appeared  in  the  ascendant  ! 
The  'next  morning,  according  to  her  promise, 
Anne  Sibley  again  repaired  to  Castle  Evelyn, 
and  the  heat  being  excessive,  she  alighted 
with  the  intention  of  remaining  there  till 
evening. 

This  arrangement  proved  fortunate,  for  on 
entering  Lady  Anne's  room,  the  change  in  her 
appearance  was  startling. 

Her  cold  of  the  day  before  had  increased  ra- 
pidly during  the  night,  and  on  learning  from 
the  French  waiting-maid  that  her  ladyship 
postively  refused  to  see  any  medical  man, 
Anne's  instant  determination  was,  to  send  back 
the  pony,  and  beg  the  village  doctor  to  lose  no 
time  in  returning  upon  it  to  the  Castle.  Lady 
Anne  was  feverish — she  breathed  with  difficulty 
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—  she  was  in  great  pain  also,  and  yet  she  was 
angry  when  she  heard  what  had  been  done. 

"  It  was  thoughtless  of  you,  dear  Anne  !" 
she  exclaimed,  *'  and  you  have  vexed  me  very 
much.  I  have  these  attacks  frequently,  and 
think  nothing  of  them  ;  therefore,  without  my 
permission,  you  really  should  not  have  made 
me  the  subject  for  all  the  gossips  of  the  village, 
in  the  absence  of  my  husband !" 

'*  It  was  his  absence  that  prompted  me,"  re- 
turned Anne — "  you  are  precious,  and  must 
not  be  trifled  with  ;  the  very  newspapers,"  she 
ended  with  a  smile,  *'  would  rise  up  against  us, 
were  we  not  to  nurse  our  exotic  to  the  utmost 
of  our  ability." 

"  I  will  take  none  of  the  doctor's  trash," 
said  the  invalid,  turning  uneasily  on  her  pillow, 
"  so  you  will  find  me  troublesome  enough  ; 
press  your  nice  cool  cheek  upon  my  hands, 
Anne — they  burn,  dear  friend — is  the  day  so 
hot  ?" 
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*'  Sultry — shall  I  stay  with  you  till  night  ?" 

Lady  Anne's  drowsy  eyes  sparkled. 

"  That  would  indeed  be  kind  ! — a  true 
charity  !  and  the  very  idea  makes  me  feel  better, 
only  I  intreat  you  not  to  insist  upon  my  taking 
any  of  his  dreadful  compositions — I  always  get 
well  my  own  way." 

The  doctor  came,  and  in  due  course  pre- 
scribed. Lady  Anne  would  not  touch  a  single 
remedy,  and  as  evening  approached,  her  fever 
rose,  and  spasms,  alarming  to  witness,  came  on. 

It  was  true  she  had  often  been  similarly 
seized,  and  was  not  the  least  frightened  herself; 
nay,  she  even  joked,  and  laughed  between  the 
attacks,  at  the  number  and  form  of  the  phials, 
sent  for  her  good — but  Anne  grew  nervous, 
and  was  perplexed  beyond  measure  what  course 
to  pursue. 

Should  not  Mr.  Fortescue  be  informed  of  his 
wife's  illness  ?  if  so,  who  was  to  write  to  him  ? 
would  not  a  letter  from  the  doctor  alarm  him, 
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and  was  not  the  Lady  Anne  totally  incapable 
for  the  time  being,  of  writing  to  him  herself? 

As  Anne  stood  by  her,  bathing  the  burning 
temples  with  eau  de  luce,  these  thoughts 
troubled  her,  till  she  could  no  longer  refrain 
from  communicating  them,  and  she  suggested 
to  Lady  Anne  the  propriety  of  sending  for  her 
husband. 

The  suggestion  was  received  with  a  prompt 
and  warm  refusal,  almost  passionate  in  its 
character,  from  the  fact,  that  the  irritable 
speaker  was  hardly  in  her  senses.  The  fever 
rose  so  high  that  Anne  was  obliged  almost  by 
force,  to  compel  her  to  swallow  what  was  pre- 
scribed, but  beyond  that  act  of  compliance. 
Lady  Anne  would  listen  to  no  argument. 

"  You  little  know,  Harry,"  she  began,  "  if 
you  think  I  dare  send  for  him,  when  he  is  in 
town  on  a  mission  of  such  deep  importance — 
you  little  know  his  temper !  I  dare  no  more 
send  for  him  at  this  present  moment,  than  I 
dare  follow  him  without  his  leave !  my  power 
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may  be  very  great,  but  it  does  not  extend  quite 
so  far  as  that ;  and  if  you  do  it  of  your  own 
accord,  you  will  make  me  rue  my  visit  to 
Castle  Evelyn  to  the  last  day  of  my  life !  his 
presence  in  London  at  this  moment,  is  peremp- 
torily necessary ;  his  absence  might  entail  the 
ruin,  and  loss  of  our  brightest  hopes — you 
must  not  send  for  him,  and  you  do  wrong, 
to  agitate  me  thus !" 

What  could  be  said  to  such  an  argument  as 
this  ?  How  could  Anne  Sibley,  on  her  own 
authority,  fly  in  the  face  of  so  vehement  a 
prohibition  ? 

In  this  painful  dilemma,  she  sent  a  note  to 
Sir  Hugh,  asking  his  advice  ;  wishing  to  know 
also  how  she  should  act,  as  to  returning  to 
Abbeylans  in  the  evening. 

His  answer  was  brief,  but  decisive ;  he 
strongly  urged  his  sister's  remaining  the  night 
at  Castle  Evelyn — her  friend  ought  not  to  be 
left  to  the  charge  of  servants  and  foreigners — 
and  he  added,  should  the  illness  increase,  the 
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doctor  was  the  fittest  person  to  write,  and  sum- 
mom  Mr,  Fortescue,  with  or  without  leave. 

The  comfort  of  Sir  Hugh's  sanction,  and 
knowledge  of  what  was  passing,  was  great  to 
Anne  Sibley,  and  when  she  offered  to  pass  the 
night  at  the  Castle,  Lady  Anne's  delight  gave 
her  an  opportunity  of  enforcing  many  reme- 
dies, which  nothing  would  otherwise  have  in- 
duced the  refractory  patient  to  adopt.  She 
then  volunteered  to  sit  up  with  her,  but  Lady 
Anne  would  not  consent  to  this. 

"  If  I  get  worse,  dear  friend,  you  shall ;  but 
not  to-night ;  the  comfort  of  the  consciousness 
that  you  are  near,  is  inexpressible ;  so  rest 
satisfied  with*  that,  and  I  promise  you,  should 
the  morning  find  me  worse,  I  will  e'en  swallow 
every  horror  you  present  to  me,  and  moreover 
pen  a  line  to  Harry,  mentioning  that  my  new 
whim  is  a  sick  fit ;  he  calls  all  my  actions 
whims,  though  Heaven  knows  this  is  anything 
but  that!  however,  he  shall  fly  out  on  you, 
not  me !" 
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"  Forgive  me,  Anne,"  said  her  friend  firmly, 
"but  when  Mr.  Fortescuc  arives,  my  company 
will  be  both  intrusive  and  unnecessary.  I 
nurse  you  on  the  sole  condition  that  you  are 
alone  ;  when  your  husband  comes,"  she  added, 
trying  to  smile,  **  he  will  only  relieve  guard — 
he  will  not  even  find  me  here." 

"  Well,  well,"  was  the  peevish  answer, 
*'  there  is  time  enough  to  talk  of  that — I  cling 
to  you  above  all  the  world,  for  men  are  but  in 
the  way  during  sickness  !  however,  say  no 
more,  dear  Anne,  I  dare  say  with  your  quiet 
management,  you  will  have  it  all  your  own 
way  !" 

All  that  night,  when  Anne  Sibley  was 
thought  to  be  in  her  bed,  she  was  sitting  in 
the  anti-room  adjoining  the  sleeping  chamber 
of  her  friend,  listening  to  every  movement,  and 
alive  to  every  sound.  All  these  circumstances, 
as  may  be  supposed,  did  not  take  place  at 
Castle  Evelyn   without  the  cognizance  of  the 
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villagers  of  Abbeylans,  neither  did  they  suffer 
them  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Ever  since  the  time  that  Lady  Hester  had 
assailed  them  with  her  petty  persecutions,  they 
had  been  spitefully  inclined  towards  the  Sibley 
family  ;  and  many  an  unkind  remark  was 
uttered  on  the  present  occasion  at  their  ex- 
pense. 

They  had  marvelled  at  Lady  Anne  For- 
tescue's  summoning  old  Marchmont  to  a  con- 
ference ;  they  had  marvelled  still  more  at  her 
sending  so  immediately  for  Miss  Sibley  ;  they 
wondered  her  ladyship  being  ill,  was  not  afraid 
of  trusting  herself  in  her  hands,  for  they 
*'  dared  to  say"  Miss  Anne  was  not  over  fond 
of  her  old  friend  ;  and  if  they  were  Master 
Henry  Fortescue,  they  would  not  stay  away 
long,  lest  the  young  wife  should  not  have  fair 
play! 

The  day  after  this  night  of  watching.  Lady 
Anne  continued  very  ill,  but  not  so  much  worse 
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as  to  prevent  her  unwearied  nurse  from  going 
home  for  a  few  hours,  to  see  her  mother,  and 
speak  to  Sir  Hugh. 

As  she  cantered  through  the  village,  to  her 
great  surprise,  cold  and  searching  looks  met  her 
on  every  side,  and  though  she  little  dreamt  the 
reason,  they  were  evident  enough,  to  make  her 
shun  its  publicity,  and  take  a  circuitous  route 
by  the  lanes  on  her  return  ;  for  she  attributed 
it  to  the  series  of  annoying  tyrannies,  with 
which  her  poor  mother  had  certainly  over- 
whelmed them  ;  and  though  grieved  that  it  was 
not  in  her  power  to  soften  them,  she  was  some- 
what displeased,  at  being  herself  made,  a  mark 
for  their  revenge. 

On  entering  the  gates  of  Castle  Evelyn,  she 
encountered  the  medical  man  who  had  just  left 
Lady  Anne,  and  she  hastily  demanded  his 
opinion  of  the  patient. 

"  Unsatisfactory !"  was  his  answer,  *'  her 
ladyship  is  strangely  pre  verse,  and  during  your 
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absence  she  has  absolutely  refused  to  be  ruled 
by  my  advice — there  is  not  the  slightest  danger 
at  present  in  the  case,  but  she  is  suffering  much 
unnecessary  torture,  in  consequence  of  refusing 
all  remedies." 

''  Then,"  exclaimed  Anne  Sibley,  *'  hesitate 
no  longer  in  sending  for  Mr.  Fortescue  !  write 
to  him,  my  good  sir,  and  let  it  be  forwarded 
express — the  responsibility  of  Lady  Anne's 
illness  should  not  be  left  thus  entirely  on  our 
shoulders— oblige  me,  by  not  losing  a  moment; 
in  the  meantime,  what  is  it  you  wish  her  to 
do?" 

Anne  knew  she  had  a  certain  power  over 
her  friend — that  sort  of  influence  which  a  quiet 
and  decided  person,  so  often  gains  over  one  of 
a  quick  and  impatient  disposition,  and  she  was 
now  prepared  to  exert  it ;  for  she  saw  that  it 
would  be  dangerous,  to  permit  Lady  Anne  to 
trifle  any  longer  with  her  indisposition — whilst 
the  fever  ran  high,  and  the  spasms  continued 
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returning  at  intervals,   authority  must  be  ex- 
ercised. 

"  I  wish,"  said  the  doctor  in  answer  to  the 
question  put  to  him,  '*  that  an  external  remedy 
should  be  applied,  which  I  shall  bring  in  the 
course  of  the  evening — as  Lady  Anne's  great 
objection  appears  to  be,  to  nauseous  remedies, 
this  cannot  offend  her.  At  present  she  seems 
inclined  to  sleep,  so  I  would  not  have  her  dis- 
turbed, and  all  I  beg  is,  that  she  may  be  kept 
quiet." 

This  was  an  injunction  easy  to  be  complied 
with,  in  the  stately  home  of  Castle  Evelyn, 
where  not  a  sound  was  stirring,  save  in  the 
apartment  of  Lady  Anne  ;  and  with  a  lightened 
heart  the  young  nurse  resumed  her  place,  by 
the  bed-side  of  her  friend,  and  patiently  waited 
till  the  latter  should,  of  her  own  accord,  rouse 
up  and  recognise  her. 

It  was  no  penance  to  that  young  girl,  to 
spend  the  hours  of  those  Summer  days  in  a 
sick   room — it  was  nothing  to  her  to  keep  the 
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vigil  through  the  night — deep  interest  in  the 
invalid,  and  long  habit  made  her  almost  feel 
more  at  home,  assisting,  solacing,  and  soothing, 
than  brightening  her  own  dwelling  with  the 
gay  merriment  that  was  now  returning  after 
a  long  spell  of  gloom  to  cheer  herself  and  those 
around  her. 


M  3 
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CHAPTER   XX. 


I  never  wish  to  meet  thee  more,  though  I  am  still  thy  friend — 
I  never  wish  to  meet  thee  more,  since  dearer  ties  must  end  ; 
With  worldly  smiles,  and  worldly  words,   I  could  not  pass 

thee  by, 
Nor  turn  from  thee  unfeelingly,  with  cold,  averted  eye. 

Haynes  Baylet. 


Lady  Anne  was  in  a  troubled  slumber — it 
could  hardly  be  called  a  sleep — she  was  tossing 
restlessly  upon  her  pillow  and  murmuring  in 
broken  sentences  incoherent  Italian  phrases,  as 
though  in  her  dreams  she  were  far  away.  Her 
husband's  name,  too,  came  frequently  from  her 
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lips,  and  from  questions  that  she  asked,  it  was 
evident  to  Anne  Sibley  that  the  invalid  fancied 
it  was  him  to  whom  she  was  talking,  when 
Anne's  low  voice  save  back  the  answer. 

This  determined  the  latter  to  tell  her,  as  soon 
as  she  awoke,  the  measure  they  had  adopted,  of 
sending  for  Mr.  Fortescue,  assured  as  she  now 
was,  that  nothing  but  a  fear  of  annoying  him 
personally,  or  injuring  his  prospects,  would 
have  withheld  Lady  Anne,  from  doing  so  long- 
before.  All  those  who  have  nursed  the  sick, 
know  how  how  swiftly  the  monotonous  hours 
of  watching  pass,  and  how  unaccountably  the 
the  time  seems  to  slip  away,  whilst  we  are  but 
sitting  with  our  hands  folded,  and  our  eyes  at 
rest  on  the  face  of  the  object  of  our  care. 

Perhaps  it  is 

"  Thought  at  work,  amid  buried  hours,** 

that  thus  beguiles  the  watcher,  but  certain  it 
was,  that  to  Anne   Sibley  night  arrived  before 
she  had  even  marked  the  decline  of  the  day. 
She  had  been  busily  employed  in  calculating 
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within  her  own  mind,  the  probable  time  that  it 
would  take  to  bring  Henry  Fortescue  back  to 
Castle  Evelyn ;  eight  and  forty  hours  at  least,  if 
the  letter  that  summoned  him  were  conveyed 
by  the  post  ; — that  would  cause  him  to  arrive 
on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  but  to  avoid 
all  chance  of  the  encounter,  she  resolved  to 
return  home  the  following  afternoon,  as  it  was 
just  possible  that  the  doctor,  acting  on  her 
precise  term  of  ''  express,"  might  have  dis- 
patched a  man  and  horse,  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  departure  of  the  mail,  which  was  in  the 
habit  of  "  drinking  tea,"  (as  the  saying  is)  at 
the  neighbouring  town. 

The  uncertainty,  however,  made  her  somewhat 
uncomfortable.  She  could  not  send  down  to  the 
village  that  night,  and  enquire  what  messenger 
had  been  charged  with  the  letter — she  could  only 
ask  of  the  French  waiting  woman,  what  space 
of  time  it  had  taken  the  Fortescues  to  perform 
the  journey  themselves  from  London  to  Castle 
Evelyn  ?     And  even  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
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tion  threw  no  light  on  the  subject,  for  Lady- 
Anne's  health  had  obliged  them  to  travel  very 
leisurely. 

The  next  morning,  however,  brought  the 
doctor  back  to  the  Castle,  and  his  patient  was 
so  decidedly  better,  that  Anne  kept  to  her 
resolution  of  returning  home  in  the  afternoon. 

'^  As  to  thanking  you  sufficiently !"  exclaimed 
her  friend  when  she  heard  of  the  arrangement, 
"  I  never  can !  but  why  you  should  hurry  away, 
passes  my  comprehension — I  assure  you,  you 
need  not  hurry ! — I  can  guess  the  reason  of 
course,  but  I  give  you  my  word,  that  for  a  week 
at  least,  you  are  secure  of  not  encountering 
ought  that  you  would  wish  to  avoid — why  do 
you  go,  dear  Anne  ?" 

It  had  been  thought  best  not  to  acquaint 
Lady  Anne  of  the  express  that  had  been  sent 
to  Mr.  Fortescue,  therefore  her  surprise  at 
Anne  Sibley's  determination  was  but  natural., 

*'  You  no  longer  require  me,'*  was  the  reply. 
"  You  are  better,  and  we  trust  you  will  con- 
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tinue  so.  Should  you  have  any  return  of  your 
illness,  remember  I  am  but  at  Abbeylans, 
ready  to  attend  your  summons  either  night 
or  day." 

With  this  assurance  the  invalid  was  obliged 
to  be  contented,  but  she  murmured  and  fretted 
over  it  like  a  spoilt  child  ;  the  heat  oppressed 
her — the  vivacious  manners  of  her  foreign  at- 
tendants worried  her,  and  at  last  dismissing 
them,  she  was  left  alone  with  Anne. 

Half  dreamily,  they  conversed  on  many  in- 
different topics — the  beauty  of  the  sunset,  gild- 
ing the  tops  of  the  trees,  which  could  be  seen 
from  Lady  Anne's  bed — the  glorious  red  rays, 
too,  that  came  slanting  into  the  room,  lighting 
up  every  object  in  its  way,  served  them  for 
subjects,  till  suddenly  Giobbe's  well  known 
scream  was  heard,  and  his  chattering  reached 
them  even  from  the  conservatory,  the  doors  of 
which  had  been  opened  for  the  heat. 

*'  Ah  !''  said  Lady  Anne  languidly,  as  she 
observed  her  friend  start  ;  "  do  you  remember 
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your  old  acquaintance  ?  He  has  been  a  great 
traveller  since  you  and  he  parted,  and  his  voice 
reminds  me,  that  I  have  a  great  favour  to  ask 
you." 

*'  Granted,  most  probably,  before  asked ;  but 
what  is  it  ?" 

"  Why,  I  must  begin  by  an  explanation — 
you  see  poor  Giobbe  has  been  a  precious  link 
in  my  existence  to  bind  me  to  all  my  happiest 
days— he  has  journeyed  everywhere  with  me, 
and  was  once,  as  possibly  you  may  remember, 
a  great  favourite  of  my  husband's  when  he  was 
a  gay  bachelor — is  the  sun  in  your  eyes, 
Anne  ? — draw  down  the  blind,  then,  ma  douce 
amiey^ 

Anne  rose  and  silently  complied  with  the 
request. 

"  Well  then  to  continue.  Husbands  are 
seldom  very  fond  of  their  wives'  pets,  and 
Harry,  of  all  people  in  the  universe,  hates  bird- 
cages about  the  carriage,  and  has  lavished  many 
a  passionate  tirade  upon  me  (when  he  has  been 
M  5 
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in  one  of  his  angry  moods)  about  poor  Giobbe^s 
cage ;  to  whisper  you  then  a  little  secret,  I  an- 
ticipate that  we  have  by  no  means  found  rest 
as  yet,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  for  in  fact, 
another  long  journey  is  before  us— au  reste, 
dear  Anne,  will  you  let  me,  as  a  sort  of  legacy, 
leave  jDOor  Giobbe  with  you  ?" 

Anne  was  surprised  and  hesitated — she  did 
not  half  like  the  idea,  and  yet  she  did  not  know 
how  to  refuse. 

''  You  will  find  him  quite  an  amusement 
sometimes,"  continued  Lady  Anne  seeing  her 
hesitation,  '*  for  he  talks  very  prettily  still-  - 
he  can  repeat  the  whole  of  the  Ave  Maria,  and 
calls  our  names  like  a  human  being ;  I  cannot 
say  much  for  his  English,  for  it  does  not  appear 
his  forte,  but  he  can  still  say,  '  Sweet  Anne, 
I  love  thee !'  you  know  that  would  do,  for 
cither  you  or  me,  dear  friend,  so  do  take  him  !" 

Full  well  did  Anne  Sibley  know,  that  the 
sentence  had  indeed  once  served  for  both  of 
them  in  days  gone  past !  it  was  one  of  Lady 
Anne's  accidental  truths ! 
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Seeing  however  that  there  was  no  use  in  re^ 

fusing,  to  take  what  Lady  Anne  called  "  her 

legacy,"  she  consented,  and  thus  the  hours  of 

the  day  wore  on  ! 

iti  :lfi  :^  ^  ^ 

It  was  here  that  my  mother  paused  in  her 
narration  —it  was  here  that  she  rested  awhile, 
to  gather  as  it  were,  strength  to  proceed,  and 
to  detail  every  subsequent  event,  for  rapidly 
sudden  and  shocking  as  the  whole  scene  proved, 
herself  being  an  eye  witness,  stamped  it,  for 
ever    clearly   and   indelibly   on   her   memory. 

When  the  hour  arrived,  at  which  Anne 
Sibley  had  arranged  to  return  home,  and  the 
pony  and  Marchmont  stood  waiting  at  the 
hall  door,  instead  of  being  ready  to  put  her 
plan  into  execution,  she  was  standing  again  by 
the  bed  of  her  friend,  who  again  attacked  with 
spasms  in  the  heart,  lay  breathless  with  pain, 
unable  to  do  more,  than  grasp  Anne  firmly  by 
the  hand,  and  yet  looking  up  in  her  face,  with 
a  glance  of  piteous  entreaty,  enough  to  melt 
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the  sternest  nature.     Was  this  a  moment  to 
leave  her  ? 

On  the  other  side  of  the  bed  stood  the  doc- 
tor, trying  by  his  encouraging  words  to  allevi- 
ate the  newly  awakened  fears  of  his  patient, 
as  well  as  the  distress  and  alarm  of  INIiss 
Sibley,  and  preparing  a  small  phial,  the  con- 
tents of  which,  when  the  violence  of  the  pain 
had  subsided,  would  produce  sleep. 

"  Her  ladyship  is  already  better,"  he  re- 
markedy  as  Lady  Anne,  exhausted  and  motion- 
less, seemed  to  have  fallen  asleep — ''  the 
violence  has  passed  for  the  present,  and  we 
must  prevent  a  recurrence,  if  possible — can 
you  persuade  her.  Miss  Sibley,  to  do  what  1 
direct  ?" 

''  I  do  not  sleep — I  hear  what  you  say,"  said 
Lady  Anne  softly,  but  sleepily,  "  and  I  will 
do  an}  thing,  provided  Miss  Sibley  remains 
near  me — pray  send  for  Mr.  Fortescue,  for  I 
cannot  stand  this  much  longer." 

"  Calm  yourself,"  whispered   Anne   Sibley-^ 
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"  Mr.  Fortescue  shall  be  sent  for  immediately 
—in  the  meantime  I  shall  remain  by  your 
side  ;  there  is  a  draught  here  for  you  to  take, 
dear  Anne." 

"  Good — I  will  do  so  directly,  only  give  me 
a  tew  moments'  peace — put  it  ready,  and  I  will 
take  it  myself — when  will  Harry  come  f^" 

"  To-morrow !"  w^as  the  brief  reply. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Lady  Anne,  and  turn- 
ing on  her  side,  she  sank  into  a  profound  sleep. 

From  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  not  to 
rouse  her,  but  before  taking  his  leave,  the 
doctor  entrusted  to  Anne  Sibley  an  embro- 
cation, which  was  to  be  used,  should  the 
spasms  return. 

"  I  give  it  into  your  own  hands.  Miss 
Sibley,"  he  said,  "  because  it  is  a  deadly  poi- 
son— I  have  had  the  largest  possible  label  put 
on  it  as  a  precaution,  and  I  believe  its  effects 
to  be  as  efficacious  when  used  outwardly,  as 
they  would  be  certain  death  if  taken  in- 
ternally." 
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And  with  an  assurance  in  answer  that  she 
would  take  every  care,  Anne  made  the  weary 
attendant  take  possession  of  her  own  bed,  in 
the  anti-room,  and  prepared  herself  to  sit 
up  for  the  night,  looking  first  with  a  pleasur- 
able feeling  at  the  calmed  expression  of  Lady 
Anne's  face,  and  the  relaxed  muscles  of  her 
now  placid  mouth. 
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CHAPTER   XXL 


What  cleaves  that  silent  air, 
So  madly  shrill,  so  passing  wild  ? 
*  ♦  * 

It  was  a  woman's  shriek,  and  ne'er 
In  madlier  accents  rose  despair, 

Parisina. 


On  a  table,  by  the  bed-side,  Anne  Sibley 
placed  a  wine  glass,  in  which  was  the  draught. 
At  some  distance  off,  and  out  of  her  reach, 
was  a  small  china  cup,  containing  the  embro- 
cation, and  as  the  table  was  one  which  could 
wheel  round,  like  the   dumb   waiters    of  the 
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present  day,  Anne  settled  herself  to  read  in 
an  easy  chair,  with  the  comfortable  conviction 
that  all  was  at  hand  the  instant  her  sick  friend 
should  rouse  up. 

For  herself  she  did  not  feel  inclined  even  to 
doze,  but  fearing  lest  even  the  turning  over 
the  leaves  should  disturb  the  sleeper,  she  at 
last  laid  her  book  aside,  and  influenced  by  the 
profound  stillness,  closed  her  eyes.  She  fancied 
that  the  regular  breathingof  Lady  Anne,  and  the 
loud  ticking  of  a  clock  outside  the  door,  would 
effectually  prevent  her  sinking  into  deep  slumber, 
when  suddenly  a  long  vibration,  like  the  violent 
ringing  of  a  bell,  thrilled  through  her,  and  re- 
sounded through  every  room  of  the  Castle. 
She  started  up,  and  a  moment's  time  sufficed 
to  convince  her  that  she  had  been  sleeping,  for 
she  did  not  know  where  she  was,  till  her  eyes 
fell  on  the  closed  lids  of  Lady  Anne  still  pro- 
foundly at  rest. 

Then  she  heard  the  shuffling  of  many  feet 
in  the  hall  — the  tramp  of  horses  beneath  the 
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window  being  led  round  to  the  stables,  and 
lastly  the  rapid  approach  of  footsteps  up  the 
echoing  staircase. 

Terrified  lest  any  one  should  abruptly  enter 
and  rouse  her  charge,  yet  not  sufficiently  col- 
lected to  consider  who  the  intruder  might  be, 
she  crept  swiftly  but  stealthily  to  the  door, 
closed  it  noiselessly  behind  her,  flew  down  the 
broad  staircase,  dimly  lighted  by  one  lamp, 
and  darted  into  the  first  room  which  she  saw 
open. 

It  happened  to  be  the  library — two  lights 
were  burning  brightly  on  the  mantel-shelf — a 
lamp  was  on  the  table,  and  all  was  glare  and 
glitter ;  but  despite  the  change  from  the  dark- 
ness of  the  sick  room,  to  this  brilliant  apart- 
ment, Anne  Sibley  saw  a  figure  by  the  hearth. 

Long  years  had  passed,  but  there  she  in- 
stantly recognised  the  same  tall,  haughty  bear- 
ing— the  smile,  checked  as  it  met  her  glance — 
the  eyes,  the  forehead,  the  very  look  of  old, 
that  she  still  remembered  so  well,  and  knew 
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that  it  was  indeed  Henry  Fortescue  himself, 
standing  before  her. 

To  grasp  the  first  chair,  and  instinctively 
close  her  eyes,  was  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
but  the  weakness  was  of  brief  duration ;  ac- 
customed by  the  time  it  had  passed  to  the 
sudden  blaze  of  light,  she  looked  up  at  him,  as 
he  stood  silent  and  immoveable,  and  recalled 
him  by  that  calm,  cold  glance  comi)letely  to 
himself. 

At  such  a  moment  it  may  easily  be  credited 
that  no  forms  of  ceremony  were  observed  be- 
tween the  two — no  set  phrases  fell  from  the 
frozon  lips  of  either  party — hurried  sentences 
only  were  interchanged. 

'*  Is  she  better?"  was  the  first,  asked  in  a 
voice  far,  far  more  changed  than  the  speaker ; 
and  the  half  inarticulate  answer  was  rapidly 
returned. 

*'  Much  better,  but  she  sleeps,  and  there 
were  orders  that  none  should  rouse  her." 

"  But  has  she  not  asked  for  me  ? — does  she 
not  expect  me  ?" 
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*'  To-morrow — she  was  told  to  expect  your 
arrival  to-morrow  morning — this  evening  she 
named  you,  not  knowing  that  you  had  been 
sent  for." 

Then  came  a  pause,  broken  by  the  sudden 
exclamation  of  Fortescue,  uttered  in  a  tone  of 
the  deepest  feeling. 

'*  May  God  in  Heaven  bless  you  for  this, 
Anne  Sibley !"  and  he  extended  his  hand  to- 
wards her.  The  action  was  unexpected,  and 
her  nature  was  not  one  to  spurn,  therefore 
before  she  had  time  to  think  of  hesitating,  her 
own  was  placed  in  his,  but  she  shuddered  as  he 
touched  it. 

Attributing  the  movement  to  disgust,  For- 
tescue instantly  dropped  it,  and  turned  away, 
and  then  as  the  light  fell  strongly  on  his  face, 
she  saw  that  he  was  altered.  Marvellously 
altered  in  the  time,  though  the  first  glance 
might  have  given  an  impression  of  but  little 
change. 

There  were  lines,  deep  and  strongly  marked 
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upon  his  countenance — the  eye-brows  were 
drawn  together  Into  the  semblance  of  an 
habitual  frown,  and  the  dark  hair,  swept  neg- 
ligently from  his  forehead,  and  unpowdered, 
(an  unusual  sight  in  Anne  Sibley's  eyes)  was 
dashed  with  grey. 

He  had  aged  at  least  twenty  years  since  they 
had  parted,  four  winters  before  at  Weymouth 
as  lovers;  in  the  dead  of  a  summer's  night,  they 
met  again — no  strangers  ever  half  so  formal,  no 
enemies  ever  half  so  cold  ! 

It  takes  long  perchance  to  read  this  scene — 
it  took  my  mother  long,  comparatively,  to  detail 
it ;  but  in  reality  it  was  enacted  with  a  speed, 
that  hurried  on  the  dreadful  incidents  one  after 
the  other,  and  condensed  them  all  into  the  brief 
space  of  a  few  hours. 

As  quickly  as  she  had  descended  did  Anne 
Sibley  now  return  to  the  sick  room,  her  depar- 
ture hardly  noted  by  Fortescue,  for  to  him  the 
scene  had  been  fraught  with  the  bitterest 
emotion.     It  appeared,  therefore,  to  his  calcu- 
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lation  to  be  scarcely  a  second,  before  through- 
out the  vaulted  rooms,  corridor,  and  hall,  there 
rang  a  shriek  so  shrill  and  appalling,  that  the 
blood  froze  within  his  veins.  Another  followed 
it,  and  then  in  rapid  succession  came  shriek 
upon  shriek,  each  louder,  wilder,  and  more 
agonised  than  the  last. 

A  woman's  shriek  wrung  from  the  very 
depths  of  despair,  is  a  fearful  sound — those 
who  in  a  lifetime  may  have  heard  it,  when  the 
control  of  no  other  presence  has  robbed  it  of 
its  piercing  wildness,  will  acknowledge  that  it 
is  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Before  however  the  sharp  echo  of  the  first 
had  died  away,  Fortescue  was  in  the  hall,  in 
the  centre  of  a  group  of  scared  domestics,  and 
when  the  next  ranir  on  the  silent  air,  he  was 
up  the  staircase,  and  in  the  apartment  whence 
proceeded  the  sounds,  before  any  one  else  could 
gain  it.  There  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
k-oelt  Anne  Sibley — she  was  the  first  object  he 
beheld,  her  head  bowed  nearly   to  the  ground. 
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and  hands  clasped  together,  she  looked  the 
picture  of  the  most  abject  despair — but  beyond 
her,  for  his  glance  on  her  was  but  momentary, 
his  eye  rested  on  the  figure  of  his  wife  ;  and  to 
spring  to  her  side,  raising  her  in  his  arms,  and 
pillowing  the  drooping  head  upon  his  breast, 
was  the  action  of  the  next  instant. 

Lady  Anne  Fortedcue  lay  back  upon  the 
bed,  a  sad,  and  heart-rending  sight  for  him  who 
had  left  her  in  health  and  spirits !  her  small 
fine  features  were  gradually  assuming  a  strange 
rigidity — round  her  lips  had  gathered  a  faint 
blue  circle,  and  the  breath  that  issued  from 
them  came  gaspingly — her  eyes  were  wide 
open,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  see  the  dis- 
tracted grief  of  the  husband  bending  over  her, 
whose  every  look  in  life  she  had  so  loved  and 
studied. 

"  Speak  to  me,  my  own  Anne!"  was  the 
choked  whisper  that  for  a  moment  roused  her, 
speak  to  me  in  mercy  !  how  did  it  come  to  this  ? 
what  have  you  done  ?" 
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*'  Taken  it !"  was  the  faint  answer,  as  a 
slight  shiver  ran  through  her  frame,  "  the 
draught — I  took  it — but  it  burns,  kind  friend — 
it  burns." 

So  passed  her  last  sigh,  breathed  heavily 
upon  his  lips,  though  she  was  apparently  un- 
conscious of  his  presence,  and  in  the  hand,  as 
Fortescue  attempted  to  clasp  it,  was  still 
clenched  that  fatal  cup,  from  which,  during 
Anne  Sibley's  brief  absence,  she  had  swallowed 
instead  of  the  draught,  the  embrocation  labelled 
poison ! 

The  dismay  and  confusion  of  that  night, 
spread  far  and  wide,  for  horsemen  were  dis- 
patched in  all  directions  for  medical  assistance, 
but  none  arrived. 

The  doctor  of  the  village  had  been  summoned 
to  attend  a  patient  several  miles  distant,  and  he 
was  not  brought  to  Castle  Evelyn  until  many 
hours  had  elapsed. 

Those  who  gazed  on  the  inanimate  body  of 
Lady  Anne,  fancied  that  by  this  delay  much 
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valuable  time  was  lost — but  it  was  not  so.  He 
who  stood  by  the  bedside  in  such  a  stupor  of 
wordless  grief,  watching  the  pale  face,  and 
chafing  the  clay  cold  hands,  knew  full  well, 
that  all  the  assistance  in  the  world  could  not 
avail  her  now  ;  though  spell-bound  to  the  spot, 
he  had  seen  the  spirit  leave  the  poor  tenement, 
and  felt  that  the  outward  show  of  attempting 
to  administer  restoratives,  was  now  a  very 
mockery. 

'^  Surely !"  exclaimed  my  mother  when  she 
had  proceeded  thus  far,  '*  the  hand  of  God  was 
in  that  awful  blow  I"  and  from  his  manner, 
Mr.  Fortescue  seemed  to  feel  it  was,  and  also 
that  the  hour  was  marked,  as  the  one,  in  which 
the  words  '  Vengeance  is  mine — I  will  repay,' 
were  fully  verified !" 

My  mother  was  in  Castle  Evelyn  within  an 
hour  after  the  catastrophe  happened,  for  she 
had  been  sent  for  to  be  with  Anne  Sibley. 

The  firm  heart  had  given  way  at  last,  and 
unable  to  control  the  despair  with  which  she 
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reproached  herself,  as  the  innocent  cause  of  the 
misfortune,  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  most 
violent  and  hysterical  grief.  To  remove  her 
that  night  was  impossible,  and  it  mattered  little 
where  she  was,  for  she  was  totally  unconscious 
of  aught  that  was  passing  round  her. 

My  mother  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  For- 
tescue  soon  after  her  arrival— the  day  was  just 
dawning  when  he  sent  and  requested  to  speak 
a  few  words  to  her,  and  the  pale  grey  light  was 
streaming  into  the  apartment  in  which  he  re- 
ceived her. 

As  she  entered  he  extinguished  a  lamp,  by 
the  light  of  which  he  had  been  writing,  and 
rising,  opened  the  shutters.  In  walking  back 
from  the  window,  one  glance  sufficed  to  show 
my  mother,  that  every  feature,  of  his  face  was 
agitated  by  powerful  emotion ;  and  unable  for 
the  first  few  moments  to  command  himself  to 
speak,  he  motioned  her  in  silence  to  a  chair. 
He  then  said,  he  wished  her  to  convey  to  Miss 
Sibley,  his  deep  and  sincere  thanks    for   her 

VOL.    III.  N 
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affectionate  kindness  to  her,  who  had  been  the 
object  of  her  care  ;  that  he  trusted  she  would 
consider  herself  entirely  secure  from  intrusion 
at  Castle  Evelyn,  until  she  was  sufficiently 
restored  to  return  to  Abbeylans,  that  should 
they  not  meet  again,  she  had  his  fervent 
prayers  for  happiness,  and  carried  with  her  his 
heartfelt  gratitude. 

At  this  time  my  mother  knew  nothing  of  the 
history  of  Anne  Sibley  and  Mr.  Fortescue, 
therefore  her  heart  ached  for  him,  and  she 
thouscht  his  conduct  all  that  could  be  desired — 
even  in  his  evident  and  deep  affliction,  she  was 
struck  with  his  winning  manners.     Though, 

"  Of  grave  demeanour,  distantly  at  ease," 

there  was  an  attractiveness  about  them,  which 
he  owed  more  to  nature  than  to  art,  otherwise 
it  was  hardly  likely  at  such  a  season,  he  could 
have  impressed  a  stranger  so  instantly  with 
their  fascination — she  had  never  then  heard 
Lady  Hester's  ejaculation : 
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"  He  had  an  oily  tongue ^  thai  man  /" 
When  Anne  Sibley  left  Castle  Evelyn,  it 
was  not  alone.     Her  brother,  who  was  the  last 
to  be  informed  of    what  had  taken  place,  le- 
|)aired  thither  without  delay  to  accompany  her 
home.     With  all  the  generous  warmth  of  his 
character,  his  heart  bled  for  the  bereaved  man, 
and  on  reaching  the  Castle,  his  first  words  were, 
to  request  that  Mr.  Fortescue  might  be  told, 
he  was  under  his  roof,  and  anxious  to  express 
his  deep  sympathy  in  a  message,  at  least,  should 
his  personal  condolence  be  deemed  an  intrusion. 
The   answer    was    returned    by   Fortescue   in 
person ;    the  folding  door  through  which  the 
messenger  had  passed,  had  barely  time  to  swing 
back  upon  its  hinges,  when  in  total  silence,  the 
extended  hand  of  Henry  Fortescue,  was  grasped 
wifliin  that  of  Sir  Hugh  Sibley. 
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CHAPTER    XXIL 


But,  should  some  prove  malign  enough  to  name 
That  monstrous  slander,  thou  hast  dared  surmise- 
God  is  my  judge  and  Heaven  my  grand  assize : 
He  only  knows  this  bosom.     Could'st  thou  read 
As  thou  hast  wrung,  hast  rent  it,  thine  would  bleed. 
State  Trials.     N.  T.  Moile. 


A  Coroner's  inquest  sat  on  the  body  of  the 
Lady  Anne  Fortescue. 

The  circumstances  of  her  sudden  death, 
made,  as  it  might  be  supposed,  an  immense  stir 
in  the  country,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  from  no 
natural  cause  of  previous  illness,  but  clearly  by 
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poison,  made  this  measure  imperative ;  painful 
and  harrowing,  as  it  was  to  the  feelings  of  the 
widower. 

His  first  idea  was  that  it  might  be  evaded, 
but  the  doctor  by  a  few  laconic  sentences,  soon 
convinced  him,  of  the  impossibility  of  such  a 
proceeding — 

"  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  hush  up  the 
sad  affair,'"  were  his  words,  '*  believe  me,  my 
dear  sir,  for  Miss  Sibley's  sake  it  would  be  very 
impolitic !" 

Thunderstruck  at  the  suggestion,  which 
flashed  like  a  shock  upon  him,  Henry  Fortescue 
became  as  eager  then,  that  every  possible  en- 
quiry should  be  entered  into,  as  he  was  before 
desirous  of  evading  the  inquest.  His  feverish 
anxiety  that  every  one  should  know  the  exact 
truth,  simple  and  undisguised,  and  that  no 
cruel  insinuations  should  be  circulated,  sup- 
ported him  throughout  the  blank  miserable 
hours  of  the  day,  that  had  dawned  on  tl^e  death 
of  Lady  Anne ;  and  when  at  last  the  Coroner 
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of  the  county  arrived,  and  the  jurymen  were 
collected  together,  his  restlessness  and  anguish 
seemed  to  increase  beyond  all  bounds. 

To  the  few  friends  who  had  gathered  round 
him  this  was  inexplicable ;  they  could  not 
fathom  what  was  passing  in  his  mind — they 
had  not  heard  the  doctor's  speech ! 

At  length  the  investigation  began — the  fact 
of  Lady  Anne's  having  swallowed  poison  in  the 
form  of  an  embrocation,  was  clearly  proved, 
and  then  Miss  Sibley's  evidence,  taken  down  in 
writing,  for  she  was  much  too  ill,  to  give  it  in 
person,  was  read. 

It  stated  that  she  had  been  the  sole  person 
sitting  up  with  Lady  Anne  Fortescue  that 
night  ;  the  French  maid  had  retired  to  rest ; 
that  the  medicines  were  placed  on  a  table  that 
wheeled  round,  and  that  towards  midnight. 
Miss  Sibley  left  her  post  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  any  one  into  the  sick  room,  towards 
which  steps  were  approaching.  That  on  her 
return,  the  first  object  she  saw,  was  Lady  Anne 
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sitting  up  in  bed,  in  the  act  of  drinking  out  of 
the  china  cup  in  which  the  embrocation  had 
been  poured.  In  her  hand  was  the  bottle  that 
contained  it,  half  empty  ! 

To  fly  to  the  table,  and  se.eing  that  it  had 
been  wheeled  round — to  shriek  loudly  for  as- 
sistance, was  Miss  Sibley's  first  act,  and  then 
when  her  eyes  met  the  fixed  and  glazed  stare 
of  her  dying  friend,  who  was  by  that  time 
sinking  back  on  her  pillow,  Miss  Sibley  re- 
collected throwing  herself  on  her  knees  on  the 
ground.  Beyond  that,  she  knew  nothing  that 
had  passed. 

So  far  all  appeared  clear  and  distinct,  but  it 
was  thought  satisfactory  to  examine  the  French 
maid,  whose  duty  it  had  been  to  attend  on 
Lady  Anne,  and  she  was  accordingly  sum- 
moned. That  maid  from  the  first  instant  that 
Miss  Sibley  had  entered  the  house,  had  taken 
an  aversion  to  her — she  was  jealous  of  her  in- 
fluence, and  of  Lady  Anne's  undisguised  affec- 
tion for  her,  and  she  had  shown  this  in  various 
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ways.  It  was  she,  for  instance,  who  had  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  her  mistress,  that  the 
medicines  of  a  country  apothecary  would  never 
agree  with  her.  It  was  she  who  gossipped  in 
the  village  about  Miss  Sibley's  management  of 
Lady  Anne,  and  it  was  she,  moreover,  who  by 
her  inuendos,  and  her  hypocritical  whispered 
hopes,  that  there  would  be  no  close  enquiry  into 
the  cause  of  her  ladyship's  death,  made  the 
indignant  medical  attendant  suggest  to  Mr. 
Fortescue,  the  impolicy  of  hushing  up  the 
affair,  supposing  it  bad  been  even  possible. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  Coroner  of  the 
county  in  which  Abbeylans  was  situated,  was  a 
retired  brewer,  who  lived  between  twenty  and 
thirty  miles  from  the  spot ;  therefore  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  private  history  of  either  the 
Evelyns  or  the  Sibleys — he  was  only  there  to 
do  his  duty,  and  his  questions  would  have  been 
plain  and  straightforward,  had  it  not  occurred, 
that  in  talking  over  the  affair,  and  hearing  the 
circumstances,    they  had   been    worded    in    a 
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manner  that  roused  a  sort  of  suspicion  in  his 
breast,  that  on  one  side  or  the  other  there  ex- 
isted a  mystery.  Tlie  consequence  was,  that 
he  cross-questioned  the  Frenchwoman  some- 
what more  minutely  and  inquisitively,  than  he 
might  otherwise  have  done. 

The  Jury  however,  were  not  equal  strangers 
with  the  Coroner — on  the  contrary  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  small  trades-people  in  and 
about  Abbeylans,  with  the  public  and  private 
history  of  both  Evelyns  and  Sibleys  at  their 
fingers'  ends — several  of  them  bore  little  love  to 
Lady  Hester  Sibley,  and  one  in  particular  was 
the  very  postmaster,  whose  wife  with  her 
eternal  tongue,  had  imbued  the  minds  of  the 
villagers,  and  her  husband,  with  all  her  own 
"  notions"  with  regard  to  Miss  Anne,  and  the 
popular  young  wife  of  Mr.  Henry  Fortescue. 

With   breathless   attention    therefore,    they 
listened  to  the  evidence,  and  gazed  inimoveably 
on  the  countenance  of  the  wily  Frenchwoman, 
who  appeared  as  the  second  witness. 
N  5 
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After  hearing  her  account  of  the  previous 
illness  of  Lady  Anne,  and  obliging  her  simply 
to  answer  the  questions  put  to  her,  without 
volunteering  information,  the  Coroner  glanced 
at  the  second  question  in  Miss  Sibley's  evidence, 
stating  that  the  Frenchwoman  had  retired  to 
rest," 

"  Had  you  not  been  in  the  habit/'  he  asked, 
''•  of  sitting  up  with  her  ladyship  during  her 
illness?" 

"  Yes,  for  two  nights  previously  I  had  done 
so." 

"  Alone  ?" 

'*  No— with  Miss  Sibley," 
"  Why  then  did  you  retire  to  rest  on  the 
third  night  ?" 

'*  Because  Miss  Sibley  insisted  on  my  occupy- 
ing the  bed  that  had  been  prepared  for  herself, 
in  the  anti-room,  off  her  ladyship's  apartment." 
At  these  words  a  glance,  quick  as  light,  shot 
from  the  postmaster's  eye?>  round  the  circle  of 
Jurymen ;  but  the  examination  continued  with- 
out interruption. 
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Were  you  in  the  room   when  Lady  Anne 
swallowed  the  embrocation?" 

"  No — I  did  not  see  her  until  she  was  life- 
less in  my  master's  arms." 

''  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  giving   Lady 
Anne  her  medicines  ?" 

*'  No — Miss  Sibley  always  gave  them  her- 
self — her  ladyship,"  continued  the  woman,  in 
such  a  rapid  manner,  that  she  could  not  be 
checked,  and  hardly  translated — "  her  ladyship 
had  a  great  dislike  to  medicine — Miss  Sibley 
sometimes  stood  an  hour  by  her  side,  trying  to 
persuade  her  to  take  it — I  do  not  think  Lady 
Anne  was  ever  known  to  take  a  draught  of  her  oion 
accord,^'' 

These  words  uttered  in  a  voice  so  gentle,  that 
they  seemed  to  contain  no  venemous  and  in- 
famous insinuation,  sent  a  thrill  through  every 
person  present,  and  the  eyes  of  the  postmaster, 
answered  with  shameful  significance,  the  looks 
that  were  silently  directed  to  him  from  all  sides. 
That  one  sentence  changed  the  whole  nature  of 
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the  examination — a  general  horror  appeared  to 
creep  round  the  circle,  and  the   Coroner,  con- 
fused and  bewildered,  at  an  inuendo  which  was 
evidently  caught  up  by  all    around    him,  as 
worthy    of    the    most    minute    investigation, 
seemed  almost  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  when 
a  message  was  brought  in  from  Mr.  Fortescue. 
His  attendance  and  apj  earance,  from    mo- 
tives of   feeling   and  delicacy,   had  been   dis- 
pensed with,  but    he  had  nevertheless   caused 
the  proceedings  to  be  reported  to  him  as  they 
went  on  ;  and  the  moment  that  this  sudden  turn 
was  communicated,  he  decided  that  he  would 
appear,  and  give  an  evidence  that  would  fully 
baffle   the    wicked  cruelty  of  Anne    Sibley's 
enemies,  and  contradict  their  slanderous  testi- 
mony. 

In  vain  did  the  friends  around,  attempt  to 
diasuade  him  from  the  step — in  vain  did  those 
who  had  known  him  as  a  younger  man,  endea- 
vouring to  hint,  that  so  lively  a  proof  of  his 
interest  in  Miss  Sibley's  cause,  as  well  as  his 
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intense  anxiety  to  clear  her  from  the  frightful 
suspicion  that  had  fallen  on  her,  would  only 
weigh  in  the  scale  against  her  I 

It  was  strange,  that  from  the  very  first  mo- 
ment, the  dread  had  entered  his  mind,  that  ap- 
pearances might  turn  out  unfavourably  for 
Anne  Sibley.  It  was  remarkable  too,  that 
when  summoned  to  his  dying  wife,  by  that 
heart-wrung  shriek,  his  first  impression  had 
been,  that  Anne  Sibley  had  administered  the 
wrong  draught,  with  her  oion  hands,  though  by 
mistake. 

"  And  now  merciful  Heaven  !"  was  his  mut- 
tered ejaculation,  as  he  clenched  his  hands  on 
his  brow — "  to  think  that  there  are  wretches  in 
the  world,  vile  enough  to  cast  upon  that  inno- 
cent creature,  the  imputation  of  so  foul  a  deed  ! 
If  my  evidence  should  fail  to  clear  her — if  my 
earnest  endeavours  should  fail,  in  removing 
even  the  faintest  trace  of  suspicion  from  her — 
then,  oh,  my  God  !  I  am  repaid." 

Changed,  so  changed  in  the  course  of  a  few 
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hours,  that  neither  voice,  manner,  nor  appear- 
ance seemed  to  belong  to  him,  Henry  For- 
tescue  went  through  the  distressing  duty  of 
bearing  witness  to  his  wife's  last  moments,  with 
extraordinary  fortitude.  With  his  eyes  glitter- 
ing on  the  coward  face  of  the  domestic  who 
had  given  the  doubtful  evidence,  he  repeated 
in  a  firm,  though  husky  voice,  the  dying  words 
of  Lady  Anne — he  also  quietly  noticed  Miss 
Sibley's  presence  in  the  Library,  the  time  she 
had  spent  in  it,  and  the  period  that  had  elapsed 
between  her  departure  from  it,  and  her  first  cry 
for  help. 

'*  Three  minutes  could  not  have  passed,"  said 
he,  '*  before  I  heard  the  shriek  that  summoned 
me  to  the  bedside  of  Lady  Anne — when  I  en- 
tered, Miss  Sibley  knelt  on  the  ground  close 
to  the  door — at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
room,  I  saw  Lady  Anne," — he  paused  and 
cleared  his  voice-—"  I  saw  Lady  Anne  falling 
back  on  her  pillow,  and  in  her  hand  was  that 
China  cup — it  was  so   firmly  held,  that  for  a 
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moment  I  was  unable  to  free  it  from  her  grasp 
— the  words  she  used  in  answer  to  a  question 
from  myself,  were  as  nearly  as  I  can  possibly 
recollect — 

'*  The  draught — I  have  taken  it — but  it 
burns"— and  in  those  words,  I  conclude  Lady 
Anne  believed  herself  addressing  Miss  Sibley— 
The  last  witness  has  stated,  that  Miss  Sibley 
sometimes  stood  an  hour  by  Lady  Anne's  side, 
endeavouring  to  persuade  her  to  take  her  medi- 
cines— in  the  present  case,  sufficient  time  could 
not  have  elapsed,  for  even  a  single  word  of 
persuasion  or  entreaty  to  be  used." 

The  last  words  were  emphatically  pronounced, 
and  appeared  to  make  a  great  impression  on  the 
Jury  ;  after  which,  the  medical  man  who  had 
attended  Lady  Anne  was  summoned,  and 
brought  forward  an  important  portion  of  the 
evidence— he  had  provided  the  embrocation, 
and  had  put  it  in  Miss  Sibley's  hands  himself; 
he  had  also  given  her  the  draught,  which  he 
was  anxious  Lady  Anne  should  take — he  per- 
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fectly  recollected  the  drowsy  state  in  which  he 
had  left  her  Ladyship,  and  the  last  words  he 
had  heard  her  utter  were  also  clearly  stamped 
upon  his  memory — they  were  an  earnest  en- 
treaty to  be  left  in  peace  for  a  time,  and  a  pro- 
mise/ree/y  given^  not  exacted^  that  if  Miss  Sibley 
would  leave  the  draught  ready,  she  would  take 
it  of  her  self i  that  is  to  say,  of  her  own  accord  ! 
That  Lady  Anne  had  kept  her  promise,  when 
roused  by  Miss  Sibley's  abrupt  exit,  the  fatal 
sequel  too  plainly  proved,  and  with  this  evidence 
the  examination  closed.  The  case  was  then  re- 
considered, and  a  verdict  found  of — Accidental 
Death. 

So  far  well  ;  that  verdict  of  course,  became 
universally  known,  and  as  the  jury  professed 
themselves  unanimously  satisfied,  the  villagers 
took  upon  themselves  to  tell  each  other,  that 
they  also  were  satisfied — and  so  closed  the  cold 
vault,  over  the  mortal  remains  of  Lady  Anne 
Fortescue.  Her  husband  followed  them  to  their 
resting  place,  and  departed  from  Castle  Evelyn 
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the  next  morning.  Some  said  he  was  going 
abroad  to  join  the  Earl  and  his  family — others 
said  he  was  going  to  Spain,  but  none  knew  aught 
of  his  movements,  save  that  the  office  which 
his  energetic  young  wife  had  mentally  slaved 
and  toiled  to  obtain  for  him,  was  resigned,  the 
week  after  it  had  been  Gazetted  as  his ;  and 
another — perhaps  an  abler  man  was  appointed 
in  his  stead. 

The  Verdict,  as  we  have  already  said,  was 
universally  known  and  eanvassed — and  whilst  it 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  were  no  remarks 
lavished  on  the  subject? — were  no  doubts  re- 
vived ? — no  inuendos  breathed  again,  though  in 
profoundest  secrecy  ?  There  were  !  Many 
and  many  went  forth. 

"  Uttered  by  those  poisoned  hints 
That  breathe  fair  names  away." 

and  in  course  of  time,  remarks  that  had  once 
been  merely  illnatured,  became  positively  viru- 
lent. All  this  however,  was  sub-rosa.  It  durst 
not   be   otherwise,  for   the   legal   sanction   of 
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twelve  men,  had  been  given  to  the  word,  '*  ac- 
cidental," which  wrested  the  unsullied  name  of 
Sibley  from  the  darkest  of  imputations — but 
nevertheless  Slander, 

"  Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword,  whose  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Jjile," 

was  rife  in  the  village  of  Abbeylans,  in  less 
than  a  fortnight  after  the  funeral  of  Lady 
Anne  Fortescue  !  The  covert  cause  of  this, 
was  the  Postmaster,  whose  mind  from  the  first 
had  been  polluted  by  the  evil  tongue  of  bis 
wife.  He  could  not  resist  repeating  to  her, 
the  ambiguous  sentence  of  the  French  maid — 
he  could  not  help  saying  also  that  it  was 
'*  passing  strange"  that  when  nothing  short  of 
the  utmost  pressing,  could  prevail  on  Lady 
Anne  to  take  any  kind  of  medicine,  she  should 
suddenly  take  advantage  of  ]Miss  Sibley's  brief 
absence,  and  help  herself  to  the  most  nauseous 
mixture  that  head  could  compose,  or  head  com- 
pound—he likewise  dwelt  much  on  the  evi- 
dence   of  Mr.  Fortescue — on   his   deadly  pale 
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and  agitated  countenance,  on  his  glance  of  in- 
dignant defiance  at  the  treacherous  domestic — 
and  the  Postmaster  wound  up  by  agreeing  with 
his  wife,  that  it  looked  "  mighty  odd"  for  Mr. 
Fortescue  to  take  up  Miss  Sibley's  cause  so 
vehemently,  when  nobody  had  said  a  word 
against  her  !  For  his  part,  he  thought  it  was  a 
very  awkward  business  altogether,  and  he 
hoped  he  should  never  be  on  such  another  In- 
quest— at  the  same  time  he  considered  Miss 
Sibley  very  fortunate,  in  having  "  got  so  well 
out  of  it  /" 
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CHAPTER    XXIIL 


I  never  sought, 
With  eagerness  as  others  seek  in  vain 
The  phantom  Happiness  ;  for  I  was  taught 
When  young,  it  dwelt  not  in  this  world. 

Percival. 


All  this  time  Anne  Sibley,  for  the  first  tiuie 
in  her  life,  was  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  Utterly 
overwhelmed  by  the  sad  scenes  through  which 
she  had  passed,  the  strength  of  mind  that  had 
borne  her  so  bravely  through  them,  gave  way 
when  the  necessity  of  exertion  ceased. 

She  had  insisted  on  every  word  of  the  inquest 
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on  her  late  friend,  being  faithfully  reported  to 
her — those  parts  that  from  kindness  were  with- 
held she  guessed  ;  for  full  well  did  she  know, 
despite  the  purity  of  her  own  intentions,  and 
her  upright  conscience,  that  enemies  were  at 
work,  grievously  wronging  her ;  and  aware 
that  appearances  almost  justified  the  cruel  sus- 
picions of  the  wicked,  she  could  not  raise  her 
head  again. 

Remonstrance  was  vain — vain  too  was  every 
description  of  solace — bowed  down  by  the 
consciousness  of  the  misery  that  she  had  so 
innocently  entailed  on  one,  for  whom,  in  former 
years,  she  would  so  willingly  have  sacrificed 
all  hope — all  happiness — she  at  last  gave  way. 

"  Look  how  my  destiny  pursues  me !" 
sobbed  she  one  night  to  my  mother,  as  she  was 
sitting  with  her — "  see  how  the  child,  that  was 
supposed  to  be  incapable  of  wounding  the 
hearts  of  those  around  her,  has  spread  misery 
and  desolation  far  and  near." 

By   her  bed-side,  during   her  illness,  were 
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collected  letter  upon  letter  from  Mr.  Lorimer, 
none  of  which  could  she  summon  fortitude  to 
answer. 

"  Write  to  him,  dear  Hugh,"  said  she  at 
last  to  her  brother — *'  write  to  him,  and  tell 
him  faithfully  all  that  has  happened  — remem- 
ber, my  brother,  you  must  conceal  nought  ! — 
and  say  that  when  I  am  able,  I  will  write  to 
him  myself." 

And  Sir  Hugh  wrote,  and  added  on  his  own 
authority,  a  recommendation  that  Mr.  Lorimer 
should  lose  no  time  in  coming  down  to  Abbey- 
lans,  if  his  duties  permitted  it. 

As  it  happened,  circumstances  prevented  his 
complying  with  this  advice  immediately,  in 
spite  of  the  fever  of  anxiety  into  which  Sir 
Hugh's  letter  had  thrown  him — but  more  of 
this  hereafter.  Anne  meanwhile  recovered 
slowly,  and  none  watched  her  gradual  con- 
valescence more  narrowly  than  did  the  Lady 
Hester — the  stirring  events  of  the  last  few 
weeks,  had  wrought  a  sensible    eiFect    on  the 
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latter.  The  powers  of  her  body,  it  is  true, 
declined  more  rapidly  day  by  day,  but  at  the 
same  time,  those  of  her  mind  appeared  to  be 
regaining  their  strength.  She  knew  all  that 
had  passed  relative  to  the  sad  fate  of  Lady 
Anne  Fortescue — she  took  deep  note  of  every 
word  that  had  been  uttered  on  the  subject, 
and  no  sooner  did  Anne  recover  sufficiently  to 
creep  out  on  the  terrace,  and  sit  in  the  sun, 
till  evening  threw  long  slanting  shadows  across 
the  broad  gravel  walk,  than  Lady  Hester,  with 
startling  precipitation,  unfolded  to  her  children 
the  plan  over  which  it  seemed  she  had  long  in 
silence  brooded. 

'•  The  hour  is  come  I"  was  her  exclamation, 
as  she  leant  on  the  arm  of  Sir  Hugh,  and 
gazed  at  the  pale  and  altered  face  of  her 
daughter — "  the  hour  for  which  I  waited  is 
arrived.  My  Dower  House  is  no  longer  a 
home  for  us,  and  whithersoever  you  would  now 
take  me,   I  am  ready  !  this  is  no  new  resolu- 
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tion,  Hugh,"  she  added,  as  his  look  of  utter 
surprise  met  her  glance — "  tax  your  memory, 
my  son,  and  you  will  find  that  I  have  often 
said,  when  Abbeylans  was  no  longer  a  home 
for  me,  and  not  till  then,  I  would  leave  it ;  look 
at  her  /"  continued  Lady  Hester,  pointing  to 
Anne,  whose  head  was  now  buried  in  her 
folded  arms,  whilst  stifled  sobs  kept  bursting 
from  her — "  look  at  her,  whose  whole  exist- 
ence has  been  one  scene  of  suffering  to  herself, 
and  blessing  to  me !  is  not  this  a  time  when 
she  alone  should  be  considered  and  consulted  ? 
Make  your  preparations,  my  son — delay  not  a 
day,  nor  an  hour — I  am  ready — it  is  for  you 
only  to  say,  where  we  shall  go — for  myself  I 
care  not  !" 

*'  Dearest  mother  !"  cried  Anne,  looking  up 
hastily,  "  ask  none  but  your  own  heart  that 
question !  be  sure  it  will  point  to  the  right 
quarter !  ask  it,  and  the  answer  will  be  speedily 
given  I" 
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'*  Be  it  so,"  replied  Lady  Hester,  in  a 
scarcely  audible  voice,  as  she  bowed  her  head, 
and  turned  towards  the  house — "  only  lose  no 
time,  lest  I  never  see  him  again ;  we  will  go 
to  Guy." 

When  the  once  cherished  name  was  thus 
pronounced,  for  the  first  time  for  so  many 
years,  the  ejaculation  of  '*  Heaven  be  praised 
for  this  !"  broke  from  Anne  Sibley's  lips,  and 
from  that  moment,  preparations  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  Sibley  family  from  Abbeylans, 
went  on  rapidly,  but  quietly,  within  the  walls 
of  the  Old  Dower  House. 

During  the  time  that  such  a  formidable 
movement  required,  Anne  Sibley  had  not  been 
idle.  She  had  resolved  to  perform  a  task  which 
seemed  to  her  a  duty,  and  therefore  it  was  de- 
cided on  without  a  thought  of  self. 

She  had  been  in  the  habit,  ever  since  her 
engagement  with  Mr.  Lorimer,  of  receiving 
letters  every  other  day  from  him,  but  since  Sir 
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Hugh  had  taken  the  correspondence  into  his 
own  hands,  Mr.  Lorimer's  answers  were  often- 
times addressed  to  him  instead  of  Anne. 

Her  sensitive  nature  took  instant  alarm  at 
this — an  idea  entered  her  brain,  that  the  late 
event  and  its  attendant  circumstances  had  given 
Mr.  Lorimer  a  shock  !  Nothing  had  been  con- 
cealed from  him  — neither  the  act,  nor  the 
appearances  it  had  assumed,  and  certainly  no- 
thing could  be  more  generous  and  warm  than 
his  reply — but  still  how  was  it,  that  at  a  time 
when  his  letters  would  have  been  an  inexpres- 
sible comfort  to  her,  he  had  ceased  to  send 
them  as  frequently  as  formerly  ?  When  first 
she  resolved  to  accept  him  as  her  future  hus- 
band, and  before  she  would  consent  to  a  formal 
engagement,  every  circumstance  of  her  previ- 
ous life  had  been  related  to  Mr  Lorimer,  and  he 
expressed  himself  grateful  and  gratified,  at 
such  a  proof  of  her  confidence  in  him. 

His  opinion   of  Anne   was  infinitely  raised 
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thereby — his  opinion  of  Fortescue  he  did  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  give. 

All  this  occurred  to  Anne's  mind,  whilst  she 
was  pondering  over  this  unusual  silence;  at 
last  she  became  powerfully  impressed  with  the 
idea,  that  it  portended  a  change  in  his  senti- 
ments, which  he  was  too  honourable  to  express, 
and  she  ventured  to  name  her  fears  to  Sir 
Hugh. 

He  did  not  ridicule  them,  but  he  treated 
them  as  unworthy,  both  herself  and  Lorimer. 

"  Do  not  grow  suspicious  of  affection,  dear 
Anne,"  said  he,  "  it  is  the  most  dangerous 
weakness  into  which  you  could  possibly  fall — 
it  will  embitter  every  moment  of  your  exist- 
ence, if  you  allow  it  to  grow  upon  you ;  there- 
fore check  it  in  the  bud." 

"  But  supposing,  Hugh,  I  have  real  reason 
to  doubt  ?" 

"  Doubt  !"    repeated     her    brother    almost 
angrily,  "  doubt  Lorimer  ?  if  you  doubt  that 
man,  Anne,  I  say  you  do  not  deserve  him !  doubt 
o  3 
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first  there  is  a  sun  in  the  Heavens,  and  then 
Dennis  Loriraer  if  you  will !" 

Anne  hesitated. 

*'  His  letters,   Hugh,"  she  resumed,  *'  they 
have  been  *  few  and  far  between'  of  late." 

"  Did  you  not  first  cease  to  write  yourself?" 

"  True,  but  I  was  so  ill." 

"  Well,  and  he  wrote  to  me  instead — know- 
ing you  would  read  every  line." 

''  1  would  rather  have  read  them  addressed 
to  myself." 

*'  You  could  not  expect  it,  Anne,  when  at 
least  six  of  his  letters  remained  unanswered  by 
your  side.  My  sister,  be  consistent,  if  you 
cannot  be  rational !" 

'*  Dear  Hugh,  it  is  a  week  now  since  his  last 
letter !"  pleaded  Anne. 

"  Possibly,"  was  Sir  Hugh's  reply,  "  but  he 
is  not  now  an  idle  man — the  duties  are  very 
lieavy  in  that  parish,  though  Guy  made  light 
of  them,  by  the  ingenious  contrivance  of 
evading  them  alto^^ether.     Lorimer  is  a  zealous 
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man  in  his  profession,  and  doubtless  his  next 
letter  will  explain  fully  why  he  has  ceased 
to  be  as  regular  in  his  correspondence  as 
formerly." 

''  Alas  !"  ejaculated  Anne,  "  I  think — I 
fear — and  surely  I  have  some  reason  to  fear — 
that  the  cause  is  one  which  I  should  have 
guessed  before  this  !  indeed,  my  brother^  Den- 
nis Lorimer  is  of  a  nature  that  would  shrink 
from  attaching  itself  to  one,  on  whom  so 
dreadful  a  stigma  has  been  so  nearly  fixed,  and 
of  whom  so  frightful  a  deed  has  been  actually 
suspected  !  If  I  did  right,  Hugh — if  I  could 
but  summon  strength — I  should  release  him ! 
or  at  least  offer  to  do  so." 

"  Anne,"  said  Sir  Hugh  after  a  short  pause, 
in  which  he  had  narrowly  examined  her  coun- 
tenance with  somewhat  of  severity  and  more 
of  gravity — '*  your  character  is  incomprehensi- 
ble to  me — I  do  not  attempt  to  fathom  it,  but 
as  I  should  judge  other  women,  shall  I  now 
judge  you  ?" 
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"  With  all  my  heart — there  is  no  depth  to 
fathom,"  answered  his  sister,  "  my  motive  lies 
at  the  surface ;  but  remember  that  I  do  not 
tell  you,  I  have  yet  strength  to  act  as  I  feel  I 
ought." 

"  Then  presuming  you  to  be  influenced  by  the 
same  feelings,  and  impulses  that  belong  to  your 
sex,  I  pronounce  in  the  first  place,  that  your 
own  sentiments  in  reference  to  Mr.  Lorimer 
have  changed." 

''  Wrong !"  interrupted  Anne  breathing 
quickly. 

*'  That  in  consequence,"  continued  Sir  Hugh, 
"  you  offer  to  release  him — thereby  making  the 
blame  of  inconstancy  his^  not  yours,  supposing 
he  accepted  his  release." 

"  You  wrong  me,"  was  the  half  inaudible 
exclamation. 

"  I  am  not  judging  you  in  your  own  proper 
person — I  have  known  you  too  long  and  too 
well,  my  sister — but  I  speak  as  I  would  think 
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of  any  other  woman — I  speak  in   short,  in  the 
words  that  Lorimer  himself  would  use." 

*'  Go  on,"  murmured  Anne,  ''  if  so,  it  would 
but  show,  how  slight  has  been  our  acquaint- 
ance— and  yet  I  would  fain  hope,  he  would 
trust  to  find  me  better,  than  your  harsh  judg- 
ment makes  me,  though  he  might  not  know  me 
to  be  so  for  certain." 

"  And  to  continue,"  proceeded  Sir  Hugh, 
"  I  will  draw  the  inference  that  he  himself 
would  draw — and  that  any  man  in  the  world, 
would  have  full  right  to  deduce,  from  an  act  of 
writing  to  release  him ;  always  bearing  in  mind, 
my  sister,  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  your 
past  career." 

"  Ah !"  cried  Anne  starting  from  her  seat, 
and  clasping  her  brother's  hand,  '*  no  more !  if 
you  love  me,  no  more !  I  see — I  know  what 
you  would  infer — and  Dennis  too — but  no,  no, 
no !  Spare  me,  Hugh  !  do  not  say  it  in  words 
— I  will  not  hear  the  shameful  accusation  ! 
Great  Heaven !  to  think  that  it  should  come 
from  you !" 
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"  Better  from  me,  than  from  Lorimer,"  re- 
turned Sir  Hugh,  '*  be  guided  by  my  judgment 
for  once ;  agree  with  me,  that  to  wring  his 
heart  with  the  bare  idea,  that  your  offer  to 
release  him,  was  the  result  of  the  influence,  in 
a  quarter  which  you  should  deem  everlastingly 
unworthy — " 

"  I  do  !  I  do  !"  repeated  Anne  wildly,  ''  no 
such  dreadful  thought  ever  entered  my  head — 
I  would  not  wring  his  honest  heart  for  aught 
that  this  world  could  offer  me  of  happiness ! 
but  say  no  more,  do  not  finish  your  sentence — 
be  satisfied  that  I  comprehend,  and  feel  what 
you  have  said,  and  that  I  will  await  my  final 
destiny,  without  either  anticipating  or  attempt- 
ing to  avert  it — torture  me  no  more,  Hugh,  for 
I  cannot  bear  it !" 

This  was  the  last  conversation  held  within 
the  walls  of  the  Old  Dower  House. 

The  next  morning,  before  even  the  labourers 
were  stirring,  the  Sibley  family  left  their  home, 
no  voice  bidding  them  farewell,  no  eye  dropping  a 
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tear  of  regret  at  their  departure.  In  unbroken 
silence,  on  the  part  of  its  inmates,  the  old 
coach  rumbled  down  the  village,  and  when  the 
noise  of  its  wheels,  roused  the  sleeping  inhabi- 
tants, a  few  heads  were  seen  behind  the  half- 
drawn  curtains  of  each  humble  cottage,  taking 
a  last  look — beyond  this,  no  sign  was  given  by 
any  soul,  that  could  be  interpreted  into  either 
good  wishes  or  regret 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 


Oh,  sir,  the  good  die  first, 
And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer's  dust 
Burn  to  the  socket. 

Wordsworth. 


The  arrival  of  the  Sibley  family  at  Avignon, 
did  not  by  any  means,  add  to  the  radiance  of 
Guy's  bright  home — for  wearied,  dispirited, 
and  ill,  they  were  but  sorry  guests,  for  two 
people  whose  whole  business  in  this  world,  was 
to  make  life  a  pleasure— yet  nothing  could 
equal  the  delight,  with  which  Guy  welcomed 
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his  mother,  and  nothing  exceed  the  warmth  of 
his  wife's  reception  of  them. 

From  the  first  day  of  their  arrival,  Nelia 
had  set  herself  to  study,  how  she  could  best  fall 
into  the  ways  of  her  ever  dreaded  mother-in- 
law,  and  the  task  proved  easier  than  she  had 
anticipated ;  for  Lady  Hester  was  a  changed 
creature  in  heart  and  mind,  since  the  day  when 
Guy  had  held  her  up,  as  a  model  of  all  that  was 
most  stately,  and  imperious.  He  had  never 
seen  her,  since  the  mist  had  come  over  her 
mind,  and  the  expression  of  anguish  with  which 
he  sat  for  hours  at  her  feet,  and  gazed  with  his 
eyes  brim  full  of  tears,  on  the  aged  and  suffer- 
ing face,  was  touching  to  witness. 

Though  her  mental  faculties  were  by  this 
time  nearly  as  strong  as  ever,  still  there  re- 
mained enough  of  weakness  to  shock  and  grieve 
him,  who  had  left  her  in  the  hour  of  her  pride ; 
the  very  manner  in  which  she  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  head,  and  the  simple  action  of  stroking 
back  the  hair  from  his  forehead,  cut  him  to  the 
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heart — it  was  so  unlike  her — it  seemed  as 
though  she  had  gone  back  to  his  earlier  years, 
forgetting  him  as  he  had  been,  and  indifferent 
to  him  as  he  was ;  but  fondly  remembering  and 
treating  him,  as  the  favored  child,  on  whose 
loved  features  it  appeared  almost  too  great  a 
luxury  for  her  dry,  tearless  eyes  to  rest. 

It  was  days  and  days  before  she  could  realise 
the  truth  of  the  scenes  through  which  she  had 
passed ;  and  the  circle  in  which  she  found  her- 
self bewildered  her;  but  when  the  excitement 
subsided,  her  real  state  became  manifest — she 
was  gradually  but  rapidly  sinking,  and  it  was 
evident  to  all  around  her,  that  the  sands  of 
the  Lady  Hester  Sibley's  life  were  running 
fast  away. 

To  Nelia,  she  became  reconciled  almost  im- 
mediately— possibly  the  intervention  of  a  little 
being,  Guy's  infant  daughter,  tended  to  facili- 
tate the  friendship;  but  certain  it  was,  when 
the  young  mother  would  press  the  round  and 
rosy  face  of  the  baby  to  the  withered  check  of 
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its  grandmother,  Lady  Hester's  lips  would 
smile,  and  her  eyes  brighten  into  an  expression 
of  j)leasure  which  rarely  visited  them. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  my  mother,  interrupting 
herself  in  her  account.  "  Gruy  in  after  life 
had  but  three  children,  and  they  were  all  girls  ; 
thus  the  very  small  portion  of  interest  in 
Abbeylans  died  away  entirely  in  the  course  of 
time — he  knew  that  the  old  place  could  never 
be  supported  by  him,  even  if  he  were  to  suc- 
ceed to  it  by  inheritance,  therefore  that  it  was 
deserted  by  his  family  did  not  prey  upon  his 
feelings  in  the  least." 

It  was  not  till  the  disturbance  occasioned  by 
the  arrival  of  so  large  a  party,  at  so  small  a 
habitation  had  subsided,  that  Guy  and  his  wife, 
over  their  little  supper  table,  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  questioning  Sir  Hugh,  as  to  the  means 
by  which  he  had  wrought  the  miracle,  of  en- 
ticing Lady  Hester  into  a  foreign  country. 

The  answer  of  Sir  Hugh  involved  a  circum- 
stantial detail  of  the  lamentable  events  that  had 
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crowded  a  life  of  misery,  into  the  space  of  the 
last  few  weeks,  and  mute  with  horror  his 
audience  breathlessly  listened  to  every  syllable 
that  he  uttered — with  her  hands  clasped,  and 
her  black  eyes  glancing  backwards  and  for- 
wards from  her  husband  to  her  brother-in-law, 
Nelia  drank  in  each  word,  as  if  they  ran  cold 
through  her  viens. 

"  Vous  voyez  /"  she  at  length  exclaimed,  as 
she  turned  her  awe-struck  countenance  on  Guy 
at  the  first  pause,  *'  vous  voyez  mon  ami!  and 
now  I  hope  you  will  see  some  truth  in  what  I 
have  so  often  said !  you  also  mon  frere^  were 
you  not  loud  in  your  ridicule  of  me,  and  my 
prejudices — will  you  not  now  acknowledge  that 
there  was  some  wisdom  in  my  impression,  that 
Abbeylans  was  a  doomed  place  ?" 

*'  No !"  said  Sir  Hugh,  ''  I  cannot  reconcile 
my  mind  to  the  existence  of  a  supernatural 
spell  over  the  fortunes  of  the  Sibleys,  though  I 
own  we  have  been  singularly  tried  with  un- 
happiness  through  life — but  I  have  still  more 
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to  tell  you,  than  the  catastrophe  of  Lady  Anne 
Fortescue's  death." 

"  Stop !"  cried  Guy  striking  his  hand  on  the 
table,  whilst  the  colour  rushed  up  to  his  very 
brow.  "  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  tell  us 
— I  am  sure  I  can  guess  the  sequel — Nelia 
cannot  you  ? — but  if  it  be  so,  if  my  surmise  is 
just — then  by  all  the  saints,  if  there  is  no 
friendly  voice  in  the  world,  to  forbid  the  banns 
mine  shall  P"* 

"  One  moment's  reflection,"  answered  Sir 
Hugh  gravely,  ''  would  have  prevented  your 
rushing  to  that  intemperate  conclusion,  Guy  ; 
if  you  mean  the  banns  between  Anne  and  Mr. 
Fortescue — in  the  first  place  you  forget  that 
the  vault  has  not  closed  two  months  over  the 
remains  of  his  wife — in  the  next,  I  was  about 
to  tell  you,  of  our  sister's  engagement  to 
another  person — no  less  than  Dennis  Lorimer." 
And  the  next  long  story  was  an  account  of 
the  "  rise  and  progress"  of  that  affair. 

In  spite    of  all  her  best    endeavours,    and 
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wishes,  Nelia  Sibley  could  not  like,  did  not 
like,  her  sister-in-law  !  She  tried  hard  as  she 
often  told  Guy,  but  they  never  got  on  together 
—  Anne's  beauty  was  well  nigh  prevailing  over 
prejudice  at  one  time,  but  Nelia  relapsed  soon 
again.  She  would  almost  shrink,  when  she  felt 
the  large,  blue  eyes,  with  their  mournful 
eyelashes  bending  down  on  her;  and  she 
watched  the  slight  but  stately  figure,  as  it 
moved  in  an  invariably  slow  manner  about  the 
house,  with  somewhat  of  dislike  mingled  with 
awe — in  short  she  was  afraid  of  her !  Her 
superstitious  nature,  the  result  partly  of  a 
neglected  education,  made  her  regard  Anne 
Sibley  with  positive  dread,  and  nothing  could 
reason  her  out  of  this  feeling.  In  vain  did 
Guy  expostulate — for  men  are  quick  to  see, 
where  an  uncomfortable  position  has  been 
adopted,  between  those  whom  they  love,  or  in 
whom  they  are  interested — in  vain  did  he  ask 
her  why  she  preserved  so  frigid  a  demeanour, 
in  the  presence  of  his  sister. 
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"  Anne  is  disposed  to  like  you,  Nelia — and 
no  one  on  this  earth  ever  disliked  Anne." 

"  Je  nen  doute  nullement^''  was  the  reply  of 
Nelia,  *'  but  it  is  possible  to  fear  a  person  very 
much,  without  disliking  them  at  all ;  I  do  not 
dislike  her.  I  try  not  to  be  what  you  call 
''/n]^2c?"  with  her;  but  as  to  attaching  myself 
to  one,  who  has  been  the  heroine  of  such  ex- 
traordinary adventures  as  your  sister,  it  is 
beyond  my  capacity." 

"  At  present  she  is  unhappy,"  urged  Guy. 

"  I  can  see  it,"  answered  his  wife,  "  it  is  her 
destiny — nay,  do  not  smile,  Guy,  but  in  my 
secret  soul,  I  believe  this  engagement  to  Mr. 
Lorimer,  will  by  some  strange  occurrence  fail 
to  be  accomplished." 

Guy  shook  his  head  incredulously. 

"  I  think  it,"  continued  she,  *'  and  you  may 
laugh,  but  I  believe  Anne  Sibley  to  be  under 
the  influence  of — of — " 

"  Say  the  evil  spirit  at  once  !  aay  under  the 
peculiar  charge  !"  cried  Guy  with  a  burst  of 
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his  own  merry  laughter,  "  end  by  imagining 
my  sister  a  wandering  star,  a  Pleiad,  an  en- 
franchised and  restless  spirit  itself  if  you  will ! 
but  so  long  as  the  earth,  and  this  small  sunny 
sphere  of  Avignon  be  her  appointed  path,  be 
kind  to  her  Nelia ;  for  Heaven  knows  if  she 
ever  sinned  in  the  least  degree,  her  sufferings 
according  to  your  creed,  have  brought  some 
hope  of  expiation !" 

*'  You  mistake  me,"  was  Nelia's  warm  re- 
tort, "  I  believe  her  throughout  her  trials  to 
have  been  irreproachable,  as  perfect  as  human 
nature  can  be !  I  never  insinuated  that  I 
looked  upon  her  as  a  sinful  spirit,  earning  ex- 
piation— but  that  I  am  afraid  of  one,  to  whom 
such  awful  events  have  happened,  I  do  not 
deny.  Guy,"  added  his  young  wife  with  an 
earnest  gravity,  that  almost  checked  the  smile 
upon  his  lips,  '*  when  Anne  takes  the  baby  in 
her  arms,  I  do  assure  you,  I  cannot  conquer  the 
overwhelming  dread  I  have,  of  seeing  it,  with 
her,     shrivel      beneath    my     very    eyes !     so 
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doomed  do  I  consider  any  object  on  which  the 
love  or  smiles  of  Anne  Sibley  are  lavished !" 

It  was  well  that  Guy  knew  the  blind,  un- 
tutored, bigoted  superstition  of  his  wife — it 
was  well  that  it  bore  an  aspect  more  of  folly, 
than  of  unamiability  in  his  sight — otherwise 
the  marvellous  prejudice,  that  she  had  fos- 
tered to  such  an  extent,  and  that  too  against 
his  own  sister,  might  have  met  with  some 
warmer  treatment  on  his  part  than  it  did.  As 
it  was,  he  overlooked  it  laughingly,  for  Nelia 
had  very  few  great  faults — her  superstition  was 
certainly  an  extreme  failing,  but  had  she  been 
born  without  that,  she  might  have  had  a  worse 
one !  Guy  was  a  philosopher  after  his  own 
fashion,  and  it  was  thus  he  reasoned  with  him- 
self, when  the  subject  came  in  his  way,  and 
troubled  him.  At  the  same  time  he  saw  that 
if  it  should  please  God  to  prolong,  or  event- 
ually spare  the  life  of  his  mother,  it  would 
never  do  for  them  all  to  inhabit  the  same 
house  ;  and  this  was  the  only  point  on  which 
the  versatile  mind  of  Guy  dwelt  uneasily. 
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Little  dreamt  Anne  Sibley  meanwhile  with 
what  kind  of  sentiment  she  had  inspired  her 
new  sister.  She  felt  they  were  not  congenial 
spirits,  and  she  saw  that  Nelia  was  never  com- 
fortable when  the  baby  was  in  the  arms  of  its 
aunt ;  bat  the  former  she  attributed  to  their 
being  as  yet  strange  to  each  other  -  the  latter 
to  the  natural  nervousness  of  a  young  mother ; 
yet  they  sat,  and  talked  and  walked  with  each 
other,  day  after  day,  till  the  indifference  of  the 
one,  and  the  dread  of  the  other,  gradually 
melted  away. 

**  She  may  have  a  warm  heart — she  makes  a 
good  wife  to  Guy,"  was  Anne's  inward  com- 
muning, whilst  Nelia  at  the  same  moment  be- 
gan to  say  to  herself — 

"  She  is  too  beautiful  surely  to  be  for  ever 
unfortunate — people  do  not  live  constantly 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  evil  star  ;  so 
possibly  she  may  have  moved  to  a  place  be- 
neath some  happier  planet ;"  and  this  w^him- 
sical   idea,    softened    her    heart    considerably 
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towards  her  guest,  though  it  could  not  change 
her  manner. 

So  sped  the  days  at  Avignon,  till  they  num- 
bered three  weeks,  and  still  no  news  of  Dennis 
Lorimer  !  no  letters  from  England  had  arrived 
certainly,  but  still  that  did  not  prevent  the 
perpetual  question  of,  why  did  none  come  ? 
Old  Marchmont,  who  had  been  left  on  the 
poor  estate  of  Abbeylans,  had  had  strict  in- 
junctions to  forward  every  letter  that  was  sent 
there,  and  as  he  had  not  done  so,  it  was  im- 
possible to  infer  aught,  save  that  Mr.  Lorimer 
had  never  written.  Sir  Hugh  himself  at  last 
began  to  think  it  looked  strange,  though  he  did 
not  say  so.  As  for  Anne,  her  cheek  grew 
paler  and  thinner  every  day  — her  eyes  seemed 
larger,  brighter,  and  darker,  but  she  never 
uttered  a  syllable  of  conjecture  or  complaint — 
she  only  waited. 

With  the  first  early  frost  of  the  autumn, 
Lady  Hester  took  to  her  bed.  Her  strength 
declined  from  that  hour,  and  in  the  silence  of 
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a  sick  room,  she  began  to  reflect  upon  her  past 
life,  and  tried  to  prepare  her  already  humbled 
and  contrite  spirit  for  a  world  to  come. 

No  earthly  thoughts  or  things  were  now 
intruding  themselves  on  her  solitude — no  pride 
of  earth  wearying  and  disturbing  her  sinking 
soul !  Alone  with  the  retrospect  of  her  days, 
alone  with  her  thoughts,  and  with  her  God, 
she  sought  in  secret  prayer  and  communion, 
strength  to  pass  through  the  dark  valley  of  the 
ahadow  of  death,  and  hope  to  comfort  her  with 
the  assurance  of  happiness  in  a  future  state. 

Restless,  uneasy,  distracted  at  times  by  re- 
ligious fears,  and  at  others  enabled  to  look 
forward  with  resignation  to  the  awful  change 
that  she  felt  was  approaching.  Lady  Hester 
at  last  expressed  a  wish  that  some  one  would 
read  to  her,  and  Guy  selected  from  the  Prayer 
Book,  the  beautiful  prayers  in  the  Visitation  of 
the  Sick — over  and  over  again,  in  choked  and 
broken  sentences,  did  he  repeat  the  same  ser- 
vice, whilst  the  low,  smothered  sob  of  Anne 
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occasionally  interrupted  his  affecting  task.  At 
last  the  affectionate  heart  of  the  favourite  son 
swelled  beyond  control — it  was  too  much  for 
him  reading  those  words,  committing  his 
mother  back  into  the  hands  of  her  Saviour, 
and  he  turned  to  other  books  less  overpowering. 

Here  however  the  loud,  irreverent  voice  of 
poor  Guy  grated  on  his  dying  mother's  ear — 
when  choked  by  his  emotion,  it  had  fallen 
gently  by  comparison,  but  now  it  fretted  and 
disturbed  her.  In  vain  she  murmnred  as  he 
went  on  — 

"  Lower,  my  child—  Guy,  dearest,  not  quite 
so  fast — a  little  slower — and  not  so  loud — alas! 
my  child,  ask  Hugh  to  read  a  little  now." 

The  evening  that  she  found  these  faults, 
poor  Guy  had  done  his  best  to  moderate  his 
voice — it  wounded  him  to  the  quick,  to  be 
asked  to  give  the  office  into  other  hands — he 
could  not  bear  that  Sir  Hugh  should  take  it 
from  him,  but  placing  the  book  before  Anne, 
he  made  a  sign  that  she  should  continue,  and 
with  quivering  lips  abruptly  left  the  room. 
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Anne  sank  on  her  knees  by  the  bedside — in 
a  gentle  but  distinct  voice,  she  repeated  the 
prayers  that  as  a  child  she  had  been  wont  to 
say  at  her  mother's  feet ;  for  she  saw  that 
Lady  Hester  was  falling  asleep,  with  a  smile 
on  her  lips,  as  the  well-known  words  fell  upon 
her  ear. 

It  grew  dusk,  and  as  she  slept  heavily,  there 
still  knelt  Anne,  fearful  of  awaking  her,  when 
suddenly  the  door  was  quickly  opened — a  care- 
ful tread  advanced — an  arm  was  passed  around 
her  waist — and  in  that  solemn  twilight,  from 
beside  the  cold  and  silent  bed  of  death — Anne 
Sibley  was  raised  from  the  ground  an  orphan, 
and  pressed  to  the  warm  and  sympathising 
heart  of  Dennis  Lorimer. 
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CHAPTEE   XXV. 


We  shall  all  meet  again — 
Not  in  the  wood  or  plain, — 
Nor  by  the  lake's  green  marge  ; 
But  we  shaU  meet  once  more 
By  a  far  greener  shore, 
With  our  souls  set  at  large. 


Fabek. 


''  Can  this  be  death  ?"  asked  the  Sibley  family 
as  they  gathered  together  in  the  unconscious 
presence  of  her,  who  was  once  the  high  and 
haughty  Lady  Hester  Sibley—''  Can  this  be 

death  r 

And  no  wonder  they  doubted  as  they  gazed, 

VOL.    III.  P 
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f  r  there  was  the  same  smile  on  the  lips,  that 
had  stolen  over  the  placid  mouth,  whilst  Anne's 
low,  murmuring  prayers  were  rising  with  the 
departing  soul  to  Heaven.  There  was  a  hue  of 
life  too,  gradually  warming  the  waxen  features, 
and  the  beautifully  formed  hands  folded  on  her 
breast,  looked  more  like  an  attitude  of  natural 
rest,  than  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 

Truly  '*  after  life's  fitful  fever"  the  Lady 
Hester  Sibley  "  slept  well." 

'•  And  it  was  a  strange  coincidence,"  re- 
marked my  mother,  '*  that  her  last  breath 
should  have  been  drawn  beneath  the  roof  of  a 
Roman  Catholic — that  her  dying  pillow  should 
have  been  smoothed  by  the  hands  of  Nelia 
Sibley,  and  that  the  last  offices  to  the  dead 
were  performed  over  her  remains,  in  that  far 
off  land,  by  Dennis  Lorimer,  himself  a  convert, 
though  one  of  that  family,  whose  existence  had 
commenced,  in  the  first  instance,  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the   Sibleys.     Yet   she  "  slept  well," 

and  to  all  appearance,  her  broken  spirit  had  de- 
parted in  peace. 
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The  death  of  Lady  Hester  came  so  suddenly 
on  the  inhabitants  of  that  small  cottage,  at 
Avignon  (although  they  had  long  expected  it,) 
and  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Lorimer  at  the  very 
moment,  so  startled  all  the  mourners,  that  it 
was  some  days  before  he  had  leisure  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  his  own  proceedings  and  adven- 
tures— during  that  time  he  fell  into  the  ways 
of  the  family,  naturally  as  it  were,  and  assisted 
in  every  arrangement,  more  like  one  of  them- 
selves, than  SL  stranger  and  a  new  comer. 

At  last  however,  the  hour  of  explanation 
arrived,  and  fully,  as  well  as  satisfactorily,  he 
accounted  for  the  appearances,  that  had  been  in 
a  measure,  against  him, 

''  Not  but  what  I  was  always  sure,"  said  he, 
with  a  glance  of  happy  confidence  at  Anne, 
that  till  you  saw  me,  you  never  would  consider 
appearances  unfavorable.  I  knew  you  too  well, 
Anne,  to  think  you  would  set  down  my  con- 
duct, to  the  score  of  neglect  ;  therefore  I  took 
mv  time." 
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And  the  reason  of  that  delay  was  ample 
apology,  as  Anne  cordially  acknowledged.  The 
facts  were  these  :■—  An  infectious  fever  had 
appeared  in  Mr.  Lorimer's  parish,  soon  after 
he  had  taken  up  his  abode  there — in  every  di- 
rection, the  scourge  did  its  work,  and  the  duties 
to  the  sick  and  dying,  devolved  in  full  f|ijce 
upon  Dennis  Lorimer — and  never  was  there  a 
pastor  more  fitted  for  his  high  calling  !  Night 
and  day  he  was  ready  at  the  summons  of  those 
who  had  need  of  him — from  the  luxurious 
couch  of  the  rich  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
passed  with  his  words  of  comfort  and  kindness, 
to  the  hard,  straw  pallet  of  the  humblest  of  his 
parishioners  ;  and  for  some  time,  the  constant 
exposure  to  the  air  protected  him  from  in- 
fection. 

At  the  period  however,  of  Sir  Hugh's  writ- 
ing to  him,  to  communicate  the  intelligence  of 
the  Lady  Anne  Fortescue's  death,  and  its  at- 
tendant circumstances,  Dennis  Lorimer  was  far 
from  well,  and   conjecturing   rightly,   that   he 
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might  possibly  have  at  last  caught  the  fever 
himself.  This  fear  he  did  not  mention  to  Sir 
Huo^h— he  knew  that  Anne  would  have 
enough  to  make  her  miserable  at  that  time, 
without  the  additional  pang  of  thinking  of  him 
as  ill. 

But  ill  indeed,  he  soon  became,  and  for 
weeks,  the  very  fever,  that  he  had  seen  and 
nursed,  amongst  such  numbers  of  his  fellow- 
■creatures,  made  fearful  ravages  in  his  own  con- 
stitution. 

All  this  time  he  could  not  write  either  to 
Anne  or  to  Sir  Hugh,  and  he  would  suffer  no 
one  else  to  do  so  for  him.  When  he  was  re- 
covering, he  was  stall  reluctant  to  write,  as  he 
knew  the  chances  of  infection  were  then  greater 
than  before  ;  and  he  dreaded  lest  it  might  be 
oonveyed  in  his  letters  to  her,  who  was  at  the 
moment,  herself  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  Never- 
theless, no  sooner  was  he  able  to  move  about 
again,  than  he  started  for  Abbeylans,  thereby 
crossing  a  letter  which  Sir  Hugh  had  posted 
from  thence,  informing  him  of  their  plans. 
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''  On  reaching  the  Old  Dower  House,"  he 
exclaimed,  *'  imagine  my  wretched  disappoint- 
ment on  seeing  every  window  closed — not  a 
sound  to  be  heard,  not  a  sight  to  be  seen,  not 
even  Marchmont,  whom  in  my  ignorance,  I  had 
certainly  fancied  grew  in  Abbeylans,  without 
the  power  of  moving  therefrom — a  sort  of  man 
made  out  of  moss  and  grey  walls  !  yet  there 
stood  the  dear  old  walls,  and  there  grew  the 
moss,  and  no  Marchmont  to  tell  me  aught  of 
your  well  being,  Anne !  not  a  leaf  stirring — 
so  I  sat  me  down  on  the  drawbridge,"  he  added 
laughing,  "  and  sighed  for  you  my  chosen ! 
and  marvelled  what  step  I  should  take  next. 
I  can  laugh  now,  but  I  did  not  laugh  then, 
Anne !" 

From  thence  however,  he  bethought  him  of  a 
small  cottage  in  the  grounds,  called  in  brighter 
days,  the  Porter's  Lodge,  and  there  in  good 
truth  was  old  Marchmont  installed-  -there  too, 
Mr.  Lorimer  received  the  letter  left  for  him  by 
Sir  Hugh,  and  there  it  was,  that  ho  ft)rmed  the 
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• 

instant  determination,  of  proceeding  to  Avig- 
non, Night  and  day  he  journeyed,  meeting 
with  no  detention,  and  never  once  relaxing  in 
speed  until  he  found  himself  under  the  porch 
of  Guy's  house.  Once  safe,  once  quiet  again, 
the  little  family  tranquilly  resuming  their  or- 
dinary life,  Dennis  Lorimer  claimed  his 
reward,  and  Anne  was  perplexed  beyond  mea- 
sure how  to  answer  him.  Her  mother's  recent 
death,  w^as  the  objection  she  urged  to  his  wish, 
that  she  should  accompany  him  home  as  his 
wife. 

'^  True !"  answered  Lorimer,  '*  and  in  no 
other  case  would  I  ask  you  to  infringe  on  the 
time  of  mourning — but  remember,  dear  Anne, 
how  limited  must  be  my  stay  here — three 
months  is  all  that  I  can  in  conscience  allow 
myself,  and  one  month  of  that  has  already 
elapsed — in  six  weeks  surely  you  will  return 
with  me  to  England  ?  you  will  not  let  me  go 
back  alone  ?" 

But  x\nne  was  firm,  and  Mr.  Lorimer  was 
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obliged  to  give  way.  The  Sibleys  were  on 
Anne's  side.  Nelia  vehemently  so,  for  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Avignon,  she  judged  so  great  a 
breach  of  les  convenances  would  cause  much 
remark ;  a  wedding  from  the  house,  whence  a 
funeral  had  so  lately  proceeded,  was  not  to  be 
.  thought  of,  and  Anne  herself  was  quite  of  the 
same  opinion. 

''  I  cannot  tell,"  said  my  mother,  "  how  it 
was  all  arranged.  I  only  know  that  Anne 
Sibley  was  married  to  IMr.  Lorimer  that  year, 
and  that  on  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  her 
wedding  day,  I  dined  with  her  to  celebrate  it, 
and  saw  her  a  proud  and  happy  creature,  at  the 
head  of  as  large  a  Rectory,  and  as  fair  a  family, 
as  wife,  or  mother  could  wish ;  had  she  lived 
to  this  day,"  mused  the  old  lady,  us  she  counted 
the  years  upon  her  fingers,  "  Anne  Sibley  — 
I  mean  Anne  Lorimer — would  have  been  as 
nearly  as  I  can  make  out,  between  seventy 
and — " 

*'  Dearest  mother !"    I  shrieked,   '*  spare  us 
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her  age,  for  it  will  utterly  annihilate  the  whole 
romance ;  tell  us  only  what  became  of  them 
all — let  us  still  look  back  upon  her,  as  the 
beautiftal  Anne  Sibley,  and  forget  that  she 
could  grow  old." 

*'  She  was  my  own  age,"  was  the  mild  and 
smiling  reply  of  the  venerable  lady,  ''  but  she 
died  a  very  few  years  back — however  of  the 
rest  I  can  tell  but  little.  Sir  Hugh  can  scarcely 
be  alive — he  must  be  a  very  old  man  if  he  is — 
but  I  forgot — their  ages  are  to  be  passed  over 
respectfully. 

Well !  people  thought,  and  fully  expected 
that  the  Dower  House,  like  the  Priory,  would 
be  let,  and  that  some  day,  perhaps  there  would 
be  gay  doings  there,  as  it  was  wont  to  be  in 
times  of  old — but  the  chance  of  such  a  thing, 
appeared  to  revolt  against  the  feelings  of  Sir 
Hugh — he  looked  upon  it  as  a  hallowed  spot, 
in  spite  of  the  clouds  that  had  lowered  over 
its  once  bright  scenes,  and  he  therefore  gave 
directions  that  it  should  be  shut  up— and  so  it 
was. 
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In  a  few  years  therefore,  the  fair  garden 
became  a  wilderness — the  shrubberies  and 
plantations  were  so  overgrown,  that  no  traces 
of  their  many,  winding  paths  could  be  found — 
the  drawbridge  ever  crazy,  was  soon  positively 
unsafe,  and  the  "  saddest  sight  of  all"  was  to 
see  the  once  bubbling  stream,  to  which  the 
Herons  used  to  come  down  in  the  summer 
evenings  to  watch  for  fish,  run  dry  !  It  had 
turned  out  of  its  course — it  looked  as  if  it  had 
lingered  as  long  as  it  could  in  the  deserted 
ground,  and  clung,  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  to 
the  lonely  house,  and  then,  that  it  had  turned 
away  ! 

Lastly,  the  battlements  which  had  alwaj's 
been  slightly  broken  here  and  there,  began  to 
crumble  and  fall  upon  the  garden  terraces  be- 
neath, destroying  the  mould,  and  crushing 
every  plant  save  the  pertinacious  rose  trees ; 
and  they,  after  degenerating  into  the  semblance 
of  briars,  forced  their  way  through  the  masses 
of  stone,  and  flung  their  crimson  clusters  with 
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reckless  extravagance  over  the  poor  ruin,  where 
in  very  truth  they  '*  blushed  unseen." 

"  And  now,"  said  my  grandmother,  for  such, 
indeed,  she  was,  (though  having  known  no 
other  parent)  we  ever  designated  her  as  *'  Mo- 
ther"— "  now,  my  dear  child,  you  will  ride 
through  the  grass  roads  of  Abbeylans,  with 
somewhat  altered  feelings — you  will  believe  now 
that  despite  the  brightness  of  external  circum- 
stances, it  was  possible,  for  grief  and  misfor- 
tune to  enter  in  there,  and  misery  of  many 
kinds,  to  exist  within  the  walls  of — The  Old 
Dower  House." 


THE    END 
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